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THE VoTE OF CENSURE. 
on the proposed Vote of Censure was certainly not very 
promising. A feebler speech than Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
has perhaps never been delivered by the leader of a powerful 


The beginning of the debate 


party on a great occasion. He scemed to have no real grip 
of the questions he was discussing, and when he sat down it 
would have been impossible to say whether or not he had a 
definite policy. Mr. Gladstone, of course, spoke with more 
energy, but his speech was in substance quite as unsatisfactory 
as that of his opponent. As usual, he laboured to show that 
no mistakes had been committed by his Government, and 
that, so far as their action was concerned, everything had 
been for the best in the best of possible worlds. In maintaining 
this remarkable position he must have seen that he was pro- 
ducing no impression. In the country there is but one 
opinion about the disaster at Khartoum—that it was due to 
the miserable bungling of the Ministry, and to that alone; 
and on this point the sentiment of the nation is accurately 
reflected in Parliament. At such a time as this, however, it 
is not with the past that men chiefly occupy themselves. 
They think rather of what is to come; and it was for some 
indication of the Prime Minister’s intentions in the immediate 
future that Englishmen most eagerly waited. He met their 
expectations with an abundant supply of complicated sen- 
tences, but more than this he can hardly be said to have 
given them. That the Mahdi is to be smashed—about that 
he was clear enough ; but he could not or would not say what 
is to happen when the smashing process has been completed, 
This tantalising vagueness formed the principal subject of 
Mr. Goschen’s able speech on Tuesday. Mr. Goschen insisted 
that at last the time had come for the announcement of an 
unmistakeable policy ; and there can be no doubt at all that 
in saying this he expressed the unanimous opinion of the 
English people. There is not the slightest evidence that the 
country desires the return of the Conservatives to office. 
Lord Salisbury is in no sense « popular statesman, and he is 
regarded with profound distrust by the whole Liberal party. 
But every one is heartily tired of the happy-go-lucky style in 
which foreign affairs have been directed during the last two or 
three years; and if England is to be called upon to make 
more strenuous exertions than ever in the Soudan, she wishes 
to know exactly what is to be the object of her sacrifices. 
The tone of Mr. Gladstone’s reply to a question put to him 
by Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett on Tuesday seemed to imply that 
he had begun to understand this obvious fact. He drew a 
sharp distinction between the evacuation of the Soudan by 
Egypt and its abandonment by England after the taking of 
Khartoum. This was far from being an adequate response to 
the demand of the nation for a frank and complete statement ; 
but it was very much plainer than anything Mr. Gladstone 
had said on the previous evening. 

Gorpon’s DESsPATCHES. A bold and thoroughly un- 
scrupulous Ministry would have withheld this series of docu- 
ments altogether at the present time, alleging high reasons of 
State asan excuse ; a bold and thoroughly honest Ministry 
would have published them just as they were written. The 
Premier and his colleagues have, according to their usual 
custom, steered a middle course; they have not dared to 
suppress everything, but they have suppressed a good deal. 
Still, enough remains to condemn them, and to affix a black 
stain on their reputations which Mr. Gladstone will fail to 
wash away by means of the subtleties and evasions by which 
his oratory in the Vote of Censure Debate has been charac- 
terised. It is plain that ata time when the Ministry were 
publicly asserting as an excuse for their inaction that Gordon 
was in gocd case, and could, if he pleased, leave Khartoum at 
any moment, they were well aware that he was serious'y 
harassed, that he was asking for help, and that he could not, 
even if he had wished it, quit the chosen scene of his labours. 
Being aware that these despatches would in a few days be in 
the hands of the public, Mr. Gladstone has, in the recent 
debate, adopted a different line of defence, stating that after 
they had decided to relieve Gordon, months were occupied in 
deciding upon the merits of the various routes proposed for 
the expedition. The weakness of his case is proved by the 
production of such a feeble plea as this. We all know the 
result of those delays, whether they were avoidable or un- 
avoidable. The succour came too late. And the bitterness 
of regret is aggravated by the fact that, in spite of the delay 
which occurred in starting the expedition, and the slowness 
of its progress owing to the selection of the river route, it 
was, after all, so very nearly successful. The Prime Minister, 
however, denies this inference, and, on the authority of two 
mysterious colonels of Gordon’s force, asserts that the 
approach of the relieving army was, and would have been at 
any time, the signal for the hero’s betrayal. The verdict of 
the public—whatever Parliament may decide—will be 
unaffected by such far-fetched excuses as these. Their grief 
for the death of the defender of Khartoum will be mingled 
with execration for the Ministers who sacrificed him through 
their incurable vacillation. 


Mr. Burt on PEace.—The typical Quaker of comedy 
18 a person at once genial and pugnacious, who is always 
putting his principles into his pocket to deal summarily with 
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the villain of the picce, amid frantic applause from the 
gallery. One meets Quakers like this in real life. Mr. 
Bright is one of them, and it has often been refreshing to sec 
how this very John Bullish statesman rouses himself against 
afoe, and proceeds to smash him with hard words under the 
evident belief that these are not contrary to peace, since they 
break no bones. But though we love the stage Quaker, and 
have grown accustomed to Mr. Bright, we do not much like 
the spectacle of a whole Association of Peace Advocates com- 
bining to issue an address which teems with reckless and 
coarse anuse of all legislators who are not “ working men.” 
The address which Mr. Burt, M.P., laid before a Parisian 
audience last Sunday was no plea for peace, but really an 
incitement to civil war. It is all very well to say that Mr. 
Burt and bis friends only meant to tell the Democracy that 
they should cease to elect members of the upper and middle 
classes to Parliament, but when these members are stigma- 
tised as shameless pilferers and butchers who promote war 
and the slaughter of thousands in order that they may pouch 
the profits of swindling speculations, how can it be won- 
dered at that excitable working men should clamour for the 
extermination of such miscreants? Mr. Burt’s preaching 
ended ina free fight. The apostles of Peace went at one 
another hammer and tongs, and the member for Morpeth, ** 
he had understood French, would have had the mortification 
of hearing himself vilified as a false and weak-kneed Brother, 
who after urging the people towards a certain end turned 
squeamish over the means for attaining the same. If Peace 
be the grand desideratum, and the dourgeodsie alone stand in 
the way of its fulfilment, the dourgco/s should be improved off 
the face of the earth asa common enemy. This is the con- 
clusion which the logical Frenchman drew from Mr. Burt's 
doctrine, and they are the conclusions which found practical 
expression in 1793, when the “ Montagne” in the name of 
Fraternity set up the guillotine to make a short end of people 
who would not be loved as Brothers. 


THe LeapERsHIP OF THE OPpPosirion. At a meeting 
of the Conservative Party, on Tuesday, some plain statements 
were made as to the manner in which the Opposition is led 
in the House of Commons. And certainly there is nothing 
surprising in the discontent which was so freely expressed. 
Personally, Sir Stafford Northcote is much respected, both 
by his supporters and his opponénts ; but he has few of the 
qualities which are necessary for the leadership of a political 
party. He lacks energy and decision ; and if he is capable— 
as every one knows he is—of forming strong opinions on 
questions of the day, he seldom has the will to give vigorous 
expression to his judgments. It was impossible for any class 
of Conservatives to be satisfied with his speech on the motion 
for a Vote of Censure; and he himself must have been 
aware that he had failed to please his followers. On Tuesday, 
when the Speaker called upon the House to apply the 


_ “Closure,” a number of Conservatives walked into the Lobby 


with the Parnellites. Yet it must be assumed that those who 
did so condemned the proceedings of the Irish members, and 
were anxious that the debate on the Vote of Censure should 
be resumed. Such a mistake as this would have been impos- 
sible if the Conservatives had been guided by a resolute 
statesman. Under Disraeli’s leadership the party kept well 
together, and any one who broke from the ranks to gratily 
some whim of his own had always good reason to regret his 
insubordination. The whole country suffers when the 
Opposition is not controlled bya firm hand ; for the vigilance 
of the “ Outs” affords the most effective of all guarantees 
for the good behaviour of the “Ins.” It is certain that the 
present Government would have had a very different record 
if they had been confronted from the beginning of their 
career by a united Conservative Party. Had they invariably 
known that their opponents had a clear policy, they would 
have taken good care that no one should be able to accuse 
them of drifting on from day to day in their management of 
foreign affairs without the guidance of a single intelligible 
principle. 


Royatty v. NATIONALISM IN IrELAND.—It is painful 
to have to make such a remark about a professedly civilised 
country, yet it is certainly true that the intention to visit Ire- 
land shows no small amount of pluck on the part of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. It would be a different matter if the 
Prince and his wife went over merely for their own diversion, 
like a pair of ordinary tourists ; but it is of course an open 
secret that they go ina very different capacity. They go as 
would-be Reconcilers and Pacificators; and there may be 
persons—among such, for example, as those who are reported 
to have recently met at Paris in sanguinary conclave—who may 
deem them on this account to be worthy of “removal.” In 
itself the proposed visit is a laudable undertaking ; but it is 
doubtful if much advantage will come ofit. The classes who 
will attend the Prince’s /ewes, and participate in the social 
amusements for which his presence will be the signal, are 
loyal already. They are, as a body, far too well aware of the 
advantages of the Imperial connection to wish for an Irish 
Republic, which might begin with a civil war and end in 
absorption by France or America. But will the presence of 
the Prince and Princess soften the hearts of the masses who 
have for years imbibed sentiments of hatred and sedition 
from the teachings of platform agitators and inflammatory 
news-sheets? We are loth to answer “ No ;” but we fear that 
it is rather late in the day for such gentle remedies to succeed. 
Ifthe Royal visit of 1849 had been sedulously followed up, 
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anda Balmoral established on the soil of the Green Island, 
the effect on the relations between the two countries might 
have had a genuine importance. But the opportunity was 
allowed to pass by unused. Nevertheless, let us hope for the 
best, and in any case the Prince and Princess desery, 
credit for intending to do what is probably less a pleasin: 


than a duty. 


Commissions AT Ranpom.——Our little war in Egyot 
scems to have strained our military resources to the utmoxt, 
for commissions are being sent out from the Horse Guar‘, 
somewhat at random, so pressing is the need for officers, 
This year will be a good one for those young men who heid 
examinations in horror. Many a fine military career hus 
been marred through the ill-luck of candidates who, having 
every physical and indeed moral requisite for making ging 
officers, have nevertheless tripped up over some slight and 
despised branch of knowledge. Who has not known the 
young fellow, bright, brave, with a real love of soldicriny 
and a faculty for leading men along with him, who has gs 
plucked because he was shaky in his French participles: 
Not many years ago a veteran General went to visit Wii. 
wich Academy, and was requested to make a little speech tn 
encourage the cadets in their studies. He cleared his throat, 
wagged his head, and said, “Gentlemen, all this learniny js 
a fine thing, no doubt ; but I, for my part, have got on very 
well without it.” This was not quite what the Governor if 
the Academy wanted; but it is a moot point whether to 
much erudition is not expected of officers in these divs. 
Often the candidate who has been most crammed is preverre:i 
to others who have not the faculty of converting their minds 
into forcemeat balls—as Mr. Walter Wren might put it—but 
who do know two or three things thoroughly well. This 
year’s lavish award of commissions will rectify this periips 
inevitable injustice, and give a chance to many young lellows 
who could never have won a sash in ordinary times. Let 
us hope the fortunate ones will prove that they deserved 


their luck. 


Russia AND ENGLAND. There is an uneasy fecling in 
the country that the relations between England and Russia 
may soon be decidedly “strained.” Russia may have no 
immediate intention of attacking Herat, but, according to the 
Yimes, which evidently has access to the best sources of 
information on the subject, her troops are—or were lately— 
“advancing so far on the way to Penjdeh as to cause great 
danger of a collision with the outposts of the Afghan force 
now holding that place.” The official journals of Russia 
assert that she has never bound herself under all circum- 
stances to abstain from the attempt to acquire influence over 
Afghanistan. She is free to act as she pleases, we are told, it 
we do not take care that the Afghans remain within their proper 
boundaries. This means, of course, that England will have 
no right to complain ifa difference of opinion as to the pos- 
szssion of Penjdeh should give rise to a war between Russia 
and Afghanistan. But that is by no means clear; for the 
Afghans have a far better claim to Penajdeh than the Rus- 
sians can have, and Great Britain could not allow a couatry 
whose independence is of so much importance to her to he 
unjustly assailed. The real cause of all this trouble is pin 
enough. England hasa formidable task before her in tn: 
Soudan, and the St. Petersburg Government are of opinies 
that they could not havea more favourable opportunity of 
advancing some steps nearer to India, Even Mr. Gladston-. 
however, with all his love for peace, would be indisposed io 
stand quietly aside if Afghanistan were wantonly attuckeJ: 
and there is no reason to doubt that he has taken all the pre- 
cautions which the situation may have rendered n2 . 
If England speaks out distinctly and firmly, it is almos 
certain that Russia will refrain from action that might have 
serious consequences, for she is not prepared for war, wn 
she knows perfectly well that we shall ask her to give up 
nothing to which she is justly entitled. 


Tur FrencH War IN CHINA. We purposely use thi- 
phrase, because, up to the present time, no formal declaratio: 
of war has be2n issued by either country, although fightin.: 
has been going on for many months past. This anomalous 
condition of affairs is especially inconvenient to neutrals. 
and, as the bulk of the commerce in these seas is in the 
hands of our people, the word “neutral” may usually be 
translated “ British.” The French have now, Lord Gran- 
ville informs us, found it necessary to exercise the right o! 
search on the high seas in order to intercept contraband © 
war destined for Chinese ports. Rice is contraband. 
according to a recent French decision, and as there isan 
active trade between British Burmah and some of the 
Chinese ports in this article—and much of it carried in 
British bottoms—it will be rather surprising if, within the 
next few months, some unpleasant collision does not 
occur, Lord Granville, who is meekness personified 
when dealing with a big Power, says that the French 
will exercise their rights with the utmost forbearance. 
This is all very well. But supposing the conjunction of a 
hectoring officer of the French Navy and a hot-tempered 
British skipper. Supposing that harsh words should be fol- 
lowed by actual violence. The British skipper’s cause 1s 
sure to be warmly supported by all the non-French white 
residents of the Treaty Ports, because the French quarrel with 
the Court of Pekin (which these residents hold to be without 
justification) is ruining their business, and exposing them to 
the daily risk of maltreatment and massacre. And now a 
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another aspect of this Franco-Chinese difficulty. 
wise for the pot to call the kettle black ; and 
we in the Soudan are doing a number of things which are 
repugnant to the Christianity which we profess. But we are 
not doing anything quite so bad as the French in China, 
where their gunboats are careering about the coasts, sinking 
hundreds of fishermen’s junks, and thereby causing incal- 


culable misery. 


word on 
It is scarcely 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH FREEMASONS.——lIn his letter to 
the Grand Orient of France, the Prince of Wales has rightly 
conveyed the sentiments of almost all English Freemasons, 
The French Lodge threatens by “appealing to the English 
nation,” as it says, to begin a sort of agitation against the 
Governing Council of the English Lodges ‘i but such an 
attempt can only fail. The Grand Orient, by eliminating 
from its rite the invocation to the Supreme Architect, has 
obeved the behests of some of its most intolerant members, 
and it can no longer expect to remain in fellowship with the 
English Lodges whose fundamental statute it has ignored. 
‘There is no sense in saying that the Grand Orient declines to 
acknowledge the Deity in order that it may respect liberty 
of conscience. The term “ Supreme Architect of the 
Universe ” is sufficiently vague and mystical to satisfy men 
of all creeds, and even those of no creed; but if there be 
some Frenchmen who believe that the universe was “ evolved 
cut of nothing by nobody,” why should these persons 
insist on imposing their own scepticism on the majority? 
The fact is that those Frenchmen who feel shocked to hear 
the existence of a Supreme Architect acknowledged are men 
whose endeavour it is to convert foreign Freemasonry into a 
political association. They have succeeded to a great extent 
in this purpose ; but English Masons can take no interest in 
their action except to deplore it as running counter to the 
charitable and sociable objects of the Brotherhood. It may 
he remarked that the late M. Littré, though he passed for an 
infidel, was strongly opposed to any abandonment of the 
time honoured “ invocation,” and he was always very caustic 
with people who asserted their agnosticism too aggressively. 
One day, meeting M. Babinet, he said to him abruptly, 
“Well, Babinet, istherea Deity?” “No,” responded Babinet, 
emphatically. « Ah, well, you have more religion than I, for 
lknow nothing of the matter !” was Littre’s answer. 


NATIONALISTS AND THE CLOSURE.——When the debate 
on the Vote of Censure began England seemed to be drifting 
towards the dangerous opinion that she had actually some- 
wuing else to think of besides Irish wrongs. This would 
never do; soon Tuesday the Parnellites were ready with 
sume huge grievance (about aconstable) on which they were 
evidently resolved to dilate for many hours. But they met 
with an unexpected obstacle. The Speaker soon announced 
that the subject had been adequately discussed, and then, 
after some fiery talk, the “Closure” was for the first time 
:pplied. In the course of the proceedings Mr. O’Brien had 
10 be suspended from the service of the House for shouting 
in an excited voice, “We will remember this in Ireland.” 
It is to be hoped that they will, and that as often as 
Nationalists in Parliament choose to obstruct the course of 
public business their constituents will have similar oppor- 
tunities of exercising their memory. Nobody wishes to 
hamper the legitimate expression of Trish discontent. 
It is good for England to know exactly what the malcontents 
are thinking about her and about her methods of govern- 
ment. But it hardly follows that no time should be left for 
the discussion of the affairs of the Empire. However 
important and interesting a country Ireland may be, she 
cannot fairly claim to absorb the attention of Parliament ; 
and there can be little doubt that she would have respected 
England a good deal more if she had- been made aware of 
this fact long ago. The gratitude of the country is duc to 
the Speaker for his judicious exercise of his powers on 
Tuesday ; and it may be added that something very different 
from gratitude is due to those Cunservatives who voted with 
the Home Ruters against the question, “ That the question 
te now put.” The Conservatives are not favourable to the 
“Closure,” but they could scarcely have chosen a less fit 
occasion for the manifestation of their dislike. 


Our Army.— As the Pall Afall Gasefie has been pointing 
out the deficiencies of the Navy, so the S¢. James's Gazette 
has recently devoted itself to the shortcomings of the Army. 
In the issue of the latter journal a tabular statement is given, 
ia the form of a commercial balance sheet showing the 
numerical profit and loss (in men, not in money) during the 
lust three years. The result is decidedly disheartening, for 
the number of men annually quitting the army is so great, 
owing to their six years’ term of service having expired, to say 
nothing of some 4,000 deserters annually, that the 
War Office authorities have had the greatest difficulty in 
providing the required quota of effective soldiers for the new 
Soudan Expedition which is now starting, because so many of 
the men were physically unfit for active service. Yet 
Some 35,000 recruits (the largest number on record) were 
induced to join the colours last year, the standard of age, 
height, and chest measurement having lately been reduced. 
Taking the strength of the Home Army at 90,000, the compiler 
reckons that of these 22,000 are, or shortly will be, in 
“gypt_ and the Soudan, and that of the remaining 68,000 
available for defensive purposes at home, 30,000 have under 
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two years’ service, while 30,000 are practically recruits, ha ving 
not more than cight months’ service, and that therefore in case 
of any sudden emergency arising, we are in possession, for 
home-purposes, of only 8,000 seasoned soldiers. “ An Ex- 
Dragoon ” writing to the same journal on this subject, main- 
tains that the short-service system is a mistake, that good 
men will not be induced by the bait of deferred pay to give 
up Six years of their early manhood to the army, followed by 
six years in the Reserve, and that if we desire to have 
soldiers possessed of the phységue and military qualities of 
those who won our victories in days gone by, we must revert 
to the plan of long-service followed by a sufficient pension. 
We offer no opinion on this difficult subject, which can only 
be adequately treated by experts, but the unpleasant fact 
remains that the Soudan Expedition—though reckoned as a 
little war—has strained our military resources to the utmost. 


Dr. BurLer.—The new Dean of Gloucester has done 
wonders at Harrow in twenty-five years, and it will be 
dificult to find him a worthy successor. He himself 
succeeded a splendid master in Dr. Vaughan, who literally 
refounded Harrow. It is scarcely remembered now that, 
when Dr, Vaughan went as master to the school, it contained 
only seventy boys, and the moral tone among these was so 
bad that he had serious thoughts of expelling them in a body. 
He abstained from this extreme measure, restored discipline, 
and on his retirement had brought up the number of boys to 
more than 400, and placed Harrow ona level with Eton and 
Rugby as a leading public school. Dr. Ridding did the same 
kind of good work at Winchester, which had but 150 boys 
when he took it over from Dr. Moberly’s hands ; but had more 
than 500 when he resigned it last year to Mr. Fearon. How 
much a school depends for prosperity and prestige on its head- 
master may be seen by the case of Rugby, which has not yet 
recovered from the decline into which it sank during the 
short but troubled period of Dr. Hayman’s reign. Dr. 
Hayman is an admirable scholar ; but he has not the peculiar 
gifts-—-whereof gentle firmness is chief—which make the 
popular and successful head-master. Dr. Butler possesses 
these gifts in an eminent degree, and his rule has been—like 
good coachmanship —easy and steady, with no tugging at the 
reins, and, as all Harrovians will gratefully acknowledge, with 
little use of the whip. 


Notvice.—Zhe Number this week consists of TWO WHOLE 
Suners, devoted chiefly to incidents connected with the WaR 
IN THE SOUDAN, 
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RINCESS’S THEATRE.—Mr. Witson Barrett, Lessee 
and Manager -EVERY EVENING at 8.30 JUNIUS; or, THE HOUSE- 
HOLD GODS, a Five-Act Play, by the late Lord Lytton. produced under the sole 
direction of Mr. Wilson Barrett,’ Characters by Messrs. Wilson Barrett, Dewhurst, 
Speakman, Doone, Cooper, Hudson, Fulton, Evans, Burleigh, Besley, Gould, De 
Solla, Burnage, Foss, Elliott, &:, and E, S. Willard: Mesdames Eastlake, 
Dickens. &c., and M. Leighton, Preceded, at_7.30, by a New One-Act Play, by 
Brandon ‘Thomas, entitled THE COLOUR SERGEANT, in which Mr. George 
Barrett, &c., will appear. Doors open at 7.0. Box Office open daily 23 till 5.0. 
No fees of any kind. Prices—Private Boxes, One to Nine Guiueas; ‘Stalls, 10s. * 
Dress Circle, 6s.; Upper Circle, 35.—Business Manager, Mr. J. H. CosBeE. 


THE PRINCE’S THEATRE.—Mrs. LancTRY. 


Sole Proprietor, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE, 
Season under the divection of Mr. HENRY E, ABBEY. 

EVERY EVENING, at EIGHT, Sheridan's Comedy in Five Acts, SCHOOL 
FOR SCANDAL, produced under the direction, ‘of Mr. Coghlan, Characters by 
Mr. W. Farren, Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree, Mr. Everill, Mr, A. Wood, Mr. E.D. 
Lyons, Mr. Lin Rayne, Mr. Carne. Mr. Smedley, Mr. Crisp, Mr. Thorpe, Mr. 
Dorrell, Mr. Wicathensby aud Mr. Coghlan; Mrs. Arthur Sterling, Miss Kate Patti- 
5 iss Eva Sothern, an ‘ 
neds MRS, LANGTR 


Y F 
SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL ae 8. Carria eat a 
Box. Office open daily from i till 5. o fees. ‘Telephone, 3,700.—Matinee 0 
SC fe R SCANDAL, SATURDAY, February 28, at 2 o'clock, 
es hoe Carriages 3.—THE PRINCE'S THEATRE, COVENTRY 


STREET, WwW, a 
BRITANNIA THEATRE, Hoxton.—Sole Proprietress, Mrs, 


~ Lane.—Every Eyening at 7, Grand Christmas Pantomime, by, Mr, F. 
reve eutnel KING KOOKOO, Mrs. S.Lane, Misses Elsie Phyllis, Pily Wil- 
ford, Nellie Davis, Frances ‘Talbot, Kate Floretta, Blanche Ranson. The great 
G. Hi. Chirewin; Messrs. Sam Ranson, Fred Lay, George Lewis, Newbound, Big- 
wood. Drayton, Laurence, and Tom Lovell. Grand Comic Harlequinade, Morning 
Performances Every Monday at 1 o'clock, to which Children half-price under Twelve 


RIGHTON THEATRE.—Proprietress and Manager, Mrs. 
WW. Nye Cuart.—On MONDAY, March 2, and_Every Evening during the 
Week, Mr. CHARLES GROVES and his Company of London Artistes. 


APANESE VILLAGE. : 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE 
ALBERT GATE, HYDE PARK 
(Near Top of Sloane, Street). 
HILI rye ae; a eh Pit vel e, Sixpence 
S L. ; ren under velve, ahs 
Seinen, Halra-Crown, (Children, under Twelve, One Shilling. 

" ‘New : Ive. Three, and Eight (free). 
Performances mn the New, Annexe ton TANNARER BUHICROSAN. 


Doors open at 7:39. 


BRIGHTON. —FREQUENT TRAINS from Victoria and 
don Bridge. : 4 

Also rams in ‘connection from Kensington and Liverpool Street. 

Return Tickets, London to Brighton,, available for eight days. 

Weekly, Fortrightly, and Monthly T ickets, at Cheap Rates. 

Available to travel_by all Trains between London and Brighton. 

Cheap First Class Day ‘Tickets to Brighton every, Weekday. 

From Victoria 10.0 a.m., Fare ras, 6d., including Pullman Car. 

Cheap Half-Guinea First Class Day Tickets to Brighton 

Every Saturday, from Victoria. and London Bridge, 

Admitting to the Grand Aquarium: and Royal Pavilion, 

Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Sunday 

4 ictoria at 10.45 a.m.and12.50p.m, ; 

Sinan irewine Room Cue between V peaeinaud Brtabians 

i th Bookings to Brighton from principal station 

Bete ivavsih the Northern ‘and Midland Districts. 


Paris. — Shortest, Cheapest Route Vid NEWHAVEN, 
DIEPPE, and ROUEN, 

Cheap Express Service Weekdays and Sundays. 
From Victoria 7.30 p.m., and London Bridge 8.0 p.m. 

Faren—Single, 3 », 188, 5 Return, 578. 415.) 328. 

ful Paddle picamers with excelent Cabins: ‘ ve ‘ 
: run 2 st teamers at Newhayer 2 

EU DE ERANCE, ITALY, SWITZE LAND, &c, 

Tourists’ Tickets are issued enabling the holder to visit: 

All the principal places of interest. 


“TICKETS and every information at ie Hilson Company § 
ffices, 28, Regent Circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Mote 
Rade gees Cornhill; Cook's, Ludgate Circus; also at the Victoria 


ai Lotion Saeed ] P.KNIGHT, General Manager. 
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THE 


DE LUXE EDITION 
OF 
'YTHRE GRA Palo” 


Issued every week, is printed on heavy plate paper, an} stitched in a hand- 
cover printed in colours. The extra thickness and superior quility of the paper will 
prevent any risk of the letterpress on the back showing upon the face of the 
engravings, so that the objection to: printing on the back will be obviated. 

It is hoped that this Edition de Luxe may conduce to a closer and more criticu 
examination by the public than is generally accorded to the pages of a newspaper. 

The price is 9d., and it is obtainable at any Bookseller's or Railway Baokstall ; 
or by post to any part of England, gd. 


Terms of Annual Subscription, including postage, anl extra Summer anl 
Christmas Numbers :— 


Editiot—Thin Thick DeLuxe 
Unitrep Kincpom Bh — 3is.od, 463. 0d, 
All parts of Eurorr, AFRIca, 
ARGENTINE RervusBtic, 
Brazit, Canapa, Cape, 
Cutt, Eoyrt, Jamaica, 
Mauritius, Mexico, 
Peru, UNITED STaTES  . 335.0d. 37s. 6d. $1. 6a. 
AUSTRALIA and New ZEa- 
LAND .  & . 345. 6d, 395,0d. 638. od. 
Cryton, CuHINa, Inpra, 
Jspaw se 4 « 36s.0d. gas. 6d, 71s. od. 


Payment, which must be in advance, can be made by Cheque or P.O.O., payaple 
to the Publisher. E. J. MANSFIELD, 190, Strand, London. 


y The Postage abroad for the Thin Paper Edition, issued without the Green Cover, 
if despatched within eight days of date, to any of the following countries, is 

1d. per Copy : 
Africa West Coast, Australia, Brazil, Canada, Cape, Chili, Egypt, any part of 
Europe, Jamaica, Mexico, New Zealand, Peru, any part of United States. 


14d. per Copy 
to Ceylon, China, India, and Japan. 
For the Ordinary Edition, with green cover, double these rates are charged. 
There must be no “enclosure,” or writing inside, or on the cover, beyond the 
name and address to which it is sent,and the stamp must not affix the address 
to the cover paper. 


AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 


Now Reavy, 20s., 
THE 


NEW GRAPHIC VOLUME, 


Comprising the issues from July 1 to December 51, 1884. 


The Volume contains over 300 Engravings by the best Artists, illustrating the 
Current Events of the Day,as well as presenting Portraits of Eminent Persons 
and Copies of Celebrated Paintings, and many Original Drawings. It also includes 
the special Summer and Christmas Numbers. 


Bound in blue cloth, gilt letters and edges, 223. It can be obtained of any Book- 
seller, or it will be sent carriage tree to any English Railway Station direct from the 
Office for ars. 

Cases for binding any of these volumes can also be obtained—blue cloth gilt, 4s. , 
or plain, 3s. 


190, STRAND, LONDON, 


HE VALE OF TEARS.—Doré’s LAST GREAT PICTURE, 

completed a few days before he died. Now on VIEW at the DORE GAL- 

LERY, 35. New Bond Street, with “CHRIST LEAVING THE PRA TORIUM,” 
and his other Great Pictures. From 10 to 6 Daily. One Shilling. 


* NNO DOMINI,” by EDWIN LONG, R.A.—This Great 
Work is NOW ON VIEW, together w:th other Important Works, a 
THE GALLERIES, 168 New Bond Street Ten to s’x. Admission rs 


ZEUxIS AT CROTONA, By EDWIN LONG, R.A. 
IL “THE SEARCH FOR BEAUTY.” Il, “THE CHOSEN FIVE.” 
These ‘Iwo New Pictures, with * ANNO DOMINI” and other works, ON 
VIEW at 168, New Bond Street. Ten to Six. Admission, One Shilling, 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.—Norice to Artists.-— 
The days for receiving Works of Painting, Architecture, and Engraving 
Friday, Saturday, and Monday, March 27, 28, and 30, and for Sculpture, T 
March 31. No works will under any circumstances be received atter the 
dates. “he regulations for exhibiting may be obtained at the Royal Academy. 
FRED. A. EATON, Sec. 


EW ENGRAVINGS NOW ON VIEW. 
THE DAY OF RECKONING. S. E. WatLer. 
AN OFFER OF MARRIAGE. Marcus STONE 
A PRIOR ATTACHMENT. Marcus STONE. 
THE SISTER'S KISS. Sir F. Lercuton, P.R.A. 
ff * LEIGHTON PRA 
S.J... Mituars, R.A 
UT NOTHING. Forbes Ronertson. 
R, Briton RivigRE 
LET SLEEPING DOGS LIE, Briton Riviire. 
FIRST WHISPER OF LOVE. L. Atma ‘Tapeata. 
PLEADING. L. Atma Tapema. 
&e., &e., &e. 
Engravings of above on sale at ais. each. 
Orrer oF Marriace and Companion, 31s. 6d, each 
THE SAVOY GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS, 
GEO. REES, 115, Strand, Corner of Savoy Street. 


To CORRESPONDENTS.— The Editor will endeavour, as 
far as lies in his power, to return to the senders, or to any 
address which they may indicate, all Sketches, whether used 
jor purposes of illustration or not, ant all rejected MSS. 
(for the transmission of these latter Zostage stanips must 
be enclosed), but at the same time he wishes tt to be clearly 
uniterstood that, although every possible care will be taken 
of such Sketches or MSS., he declines to accept any responsi- 
bility in the event of their being mislaid or lost. 


THE BATTLE OF ABU KLEA, JANUARY I7 

Our sketches this week carry the history of the war from the 
battle of Abu Klea on January 17th, when Sir [erbert Stewart and 
his gallant little force had their first serious encounter with the 
enemy, to the arrival off Gubat, on January 21st, of the four 
steamers sent clown the river by General Gordon to meet our troops. 
Our sketches last week represented the troops resting at Gakdul 
Wells on January 13th. Next day, General Stewart, with about 
1,309 men, three guns, and one Gardner, left on their march to 
Metemmeh. About noon on the 16th January the sound of distant 
rifle-firing was heard, and a message came in from Barrow’s Lussars, 
who were scouting in advance, that the enemy had taken upa 
position near the Wells of Abu Klea, distant about fifty-three miles 
from Gakdul, and twenty-three from Metemmeh. General Stewart 
at once massed his men in square formation of march, and 
advanced almost to the foot of a ridge of rocky, rugged hills, which 
was occupied by the enemy. There he halted his troops, and rode 
forward to reconnoitre in order to gather some idea of the strength 
of the opposing force. He was unable to do this, however, and 
thinking it imprudent to make any attack that evening, he ordered 
a zeriba to be formed for the night, with flanking squares strongly 
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vecupied, and pickets holding posts on the hills. Throughout the 
night the troops were harassed by a droping fire, and three times 
were called to arms. In the morning a brisk fire was opened from 
the hills, the enemy subsequently advancing in good order in two 
long lines, with banners flying bravely, each division numbering 
about 5,000 men. The enemy, however, would not be drawn into 
directly attacking our position, but maintained a hot and galling fire, 
so that General Stewart, at to A.M., determined upon making the 
attack himself. Accordingly the troops were ordered to advance in 
square, the Mounted Infantry being on the left half front, the 
Artillery in the centre, the Guards on the right half front, another 
detachment of the Guards and a portion of the Sussex Regiment on 
the right flank, and the Heavies and Mounted Infantry on the left 
flank. Another detachment of the Heavies and the Naval Brigade 
made up the rear, the Gardner guns being placed in the centre of 
the square. The camels and other 7ped?menta were left in the 
zeriba under a guard of the Sussex Regiment and Mounted Infantry. 
The enemy gradually retreated as our troops advanced round the 
left of their position, but suddenly wheeling to the left the Arabs 
made a fierce charge upon the rear of the square, and so rapid was 
the rush that the Heavies were borne back by the masses which 
poured upon them, and in a moment the corner of the square was 
broken. The troops quickly rallied, however, and a desperate 
hand-to-hand conflict ensued, the Guards and Mounted Infantry 
pouring a withering fire upon the Arabs, who were eventually beaten 
back, and retreated, leaving 800 dead upon the field. Our sketch 
of the battlefield was taken on January 27th, a fortnight after the 
battle. Our special artist’s sketches of the battle itself have not 
come to hand, although we have received those of later date—of the 
Battle of Gubat. 


SOME OF THE MAIIDi’S TROOPS 


THIS sketch illustrates some of the prisoners captured during the 
fighting at Abu Klea. The men were wearing the uniform of the 
Mahdi, decked with blue and white devices, and a skull cap of the 
same colour, and at first gave themselves up as completely lost. On 
being kindly treated they generally became exceedingly communica- 
tive, but unfortunately their information is not trustworthy, being 
framed with intent to please their captors as far as possible. 


THE BATTLE OF GUBAT, JANUARY IQTH 


LEAVING the wounded at the Wells in charge of a strong guard, 
General Stewart continued his march upon Metemmeh at 3 P.M. on 
January 18th, Nothing, however, was seen occurring until day- 
break on the 19th January, when Metemmch was sighted, and the 
tom-toms of the enemy were heard. ‘The troops were at once set to 
work to construct a zeriba, and the Arabs were now seen to be 
swarming down the hills which intervened between our position and 
the Nile. General Stewart also determined that his troops should 
not fight upon empty stomachs, and break{ast was accordingly 
prepared. ‘Lhe Arabs, however, opened a galling fire at long range, 
but despite this the men continued their task of throwing up 
defensive works of sacks, barrels of stores, camel saddles, brush- 
wood, and sandbags. The firing soon became fiercer and general, 
and ultimately General Stewart ordered the fighting square to be 
formed. Before this could be done he was severely wounded by a 
shot in the abdomen, while Mr. Cameron, correspondent of the 
Standard, was shot in the back while eating his breakfast, and killed 
on the spot, Mr. Herbert, of the A/ornzng Post, meeting the same 
fate, and Mr, Burleigh, of the Lasly Zelegraph, being slightly 
wounded. Sir Charles Wilson then took command, and at 2 P.M., 
leaving the baggage and camels and wounded in the zeriba under the 
charge of Lord Charles Beresford, advanced upon the enemy with 
the square—a small redoubt having previously been constructed by 
the engineers to the right front of the zeriba, and manned by a little 
force, under Lord Cochrane, of fifty Life Guards and Scots Greys, 
who did good service in keeping off a force of the enemy. The 
square marched in much the same order as at Abu Klea, the Naval 
brigade this time being in theright front. ‘he three guns, as before, 
were in the centre front. The square marched direct upon the sandy 
ridge which was held by the enemy, who, following their usual 
custom, made a determined charge. This time, however, they never 
reached the square, thanks to the withering fire which our troops 
poured upon the advancing masses, and to the excellent shell 
practice of the guns under Captain Norton, R.A. ‘In advance,” 
wrote one correspondent, ‘‘and on the flank of the advancing mass, 
we could see some half-dozen splendidly mounted Arabs, evidently 
sheikhs of importance, encouraging their men with voice and 
gsture, prancing defiantly. Steadily, mercilessly rang out the 
sharp roll of our fire. 
yards, but the swift tide of yelling, gesticulating, spear-brandishing 
warriors rolled on, and it seemed as though it must reach our ranks. 
Our men set their teeth, but the expected death-grapple did not 
come. Several of the sheikhs had now fallen, and as the enemy 
came nearer they suffered more terribly. At a hundred yards there 
seemed to be a slight check. At fifty yards there was a decided 
wavering, which culminated in an evidentcheck when the firstranks of 
the enemy were within thirty yards. Some of our men cheered, and 
the steady roll of musketry continued meicilessly, until finally the 
enemy turned and fled.” At half-past four the enemy’s fire 
completely ceased, and the square advanced over the ridge to the 
Nile, which was struck at Gubat. There the troops bivouacked 
on the Nile bank, and next morning a strong force was despatched to 
Lord Charles Beresford and the troops left behind in the zeriba. 

Our artist writes from Gubat on January 22nd :—‘* After a long 
and thirsty march across the desert we have just had three days of 
the most terrible fighting I have ever witnessed. Iam so done up 
with the tension and privations that I am hardly fit for anything, 
You will hear from the various correspondents of the work that 
lias been done ; but I may tell yon that on the 19th we thought it 
was all up with us. After a night’s march without halting we found 
ourselves four miles from the Nile, on the left of the town of Metem- 
meh, The enemy streamed out in thousands to meet us, and we 
were forced to take up a position on a sandhill, surrounded by dense 
mimosa. Before the men had time to fill their water-bottles from 
our reserve we were engaged. A terrible fire was poured into us 
from all sides, uncer cover of the mimosa. The enemy's skirmishers 
were excellent, and their shot told. Not being able to stop the fire 
of the enemy, our position was exceedingly critical. General 
Stewart was dangerously wounded. Mr. St. Leger Herbert, of the 
sllorning Post, was shot through the head, and poor Cameron, of 
the Standard, was killed with a bullet through his chest, 
At two o'clock, as a_ last resource and forlorn hope, a 
square of 1,200 men was formed to march to the Nile, and build a 
fort, if possible. The dead and wounded lay thick around. Tome 
the remedy seemed hopeless, so I resolved to meet my death, if it 
were to be, in the heroic little square, the efforts of which General 
Stewart relied on, for if the square disappeared the whole army 
would have been wiped out. We marched at two o'clock ; paraded 
under a galling fire, we moved off at the slow march through four 
miles of the enemy's skirmishers. All their fire was now concen- 
trated on us, and I never remember anything more terrible than 
their noise as they whirled past. We could not sce the enemy over the 
dense mimosa bushes; but we occasionally halted and gave them 
volleys. On nearing clear ground the enemy concentrated some 
of their number. We all jumped for joy at now seeing them. 
l'resently, with yells and tom-toms beating, the savages rushed 
upon us, but only to recoil, for our fire and the coolness 6f our men 
were admirable. ‘Their stolid indifference to the fire o! the enemy, 
and their steadiness when they made their final rush, saved the army 
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tat day. We reached the hill at nightfall, with only twenty-eight 
wounded, and when we saw the water hardly one of us could but 
it was worth the risk, for we were were almost dying with 
Our road is supposed to Le cut, but I hope you 
I will wrile and send more sketches when I 
pull together. We are simply now invested by the enemy, and 
don’t know what may happen if relief does not come. In the 
sketch of the battle of Gubat, the dog represented is a pet bull 
terrier of the Mounted Infantry. Our artist himself may be seen on 
the right serving out cartridges. The man on the left with his arm 


in a sling is Lord Airlie. 


say \ 
thirst and fatigue. 
may get this through. 


IN THE ZERIBA—TIIE BURIAL OF MR, CAMERON—CARRYING 
GENERAL STEWART TO:-GUBAT 


WuIe the square was engaging the main body of the enemy, the 
troops in the zeriba were also vigorously repulsing constant rushes 0 
another body of the Arabs who, mostly mounted, had evidently 
been detached for that service, The fire from the zeriba and Lord 
Cochrane’s redoubt, however, was so hot that the enemy was 
beaten back at every point, and after the defeat of the main body 
retired altogether. The night was spent in great anxiety, as the 
ultimate success of Sir Charles Wilson was unknown, until some 
columns from Gubat marched into the zeriba the next morning. 
Then, we are told, ‘‘the smail garrison greeted their comrades as 
befitted the occasion. The men holding the work cheered them 
rapturously, some weeping for joy at their deliverance froma horrible 
death at the hands of a barbarous foe.” Preparations were at once 
made for the move to Gubat, but before marching, wrote the 
Standard correspondent, “ Mr. Burleigh of the Daily Telegraph, 
Mr. Villiers of Zhe Graphic, Colonel Barrow of the Hussars, and 
Lord Charles Beresford, who had gallantly conducted the defence of 
the zeriba, together with myself, Mr. Melton Prior of the ZJustrated 
London News, and Mr. H. H. S. Pearse of the Dazly Mews, bore 
sadly to the grave the body of our lamented colleague, Mr. 
Cameron. His grave was dug alongside those of two ofhcers and 
Mr. Herbert of the A/orning Post. Lord Charles Beresford read 
the Burial Service, which the circumstances rendered most impres- 
sive. ‘he largest number of casualties occurred in the square, 
where the killed numbered twelve—including Quartermaster A. G. 
Lima, of the 19th Hussars, and Conductor of Supplies A. C. 
Jewell, the wounded numbering forty. In the advance the death 
roll was increased by six, the wounded numbering twenty-eight. 
In the march to Gubat the wounded, an amongst them General 
Stewart, were carefully carried on stretchers. 


TILE RECONNAISSANCE OF METEMMEH 


Our troops having been strongly entrenched at Gubat, numerous 
scouting expeditions were sent out to the various villages to ascertain 
the position and strength of the enemy, and on Wednesday, 
January 21st, a reconnaissance in force was made on Metemmeh 
itself, which was found to have been placed in a state of defence, 
and the walls to have been loopholed. Some shots were fired from 
our Gardner and Gatling guns, to which the enemy occasionally 
replied with one gun, and with rifles fired through the loopholes, 
Very little, however, appears to have been seen of the defenders, 
who appeared very unwilling to show themselves. No assault, 
however, was made, and Sir Charles Wilson, in his report to Lord 
Wolseley, states that, though he could have carried Metemmeh, 
which he describes as a ‘long and straggling village,” he did not 
think it worth the loss it would have entailed. 


THE ARRIVAL OF GORDON’S STEAMERS 


WHILE the troops were thus engaged in exchanging shots with the 
Metemmeh garrison, they were surprised by the sight of three steamers 
coming slowly down the river flying the Egyptian colours. These 
proved to have been despatched by General Gordon, and had 
been plying up and down the Nile ever since November, on the look 
out for the arrival of the British reinforcements. Soon afterwards 
another steamer appeared, being greeted by our troops with ringing 
cheers. ‘he little flotilla were in charge of Admiral Khasmel Nus, 
who bore the following message from General Gordon, written cna 
small scrap of paper, “* Khartoum all right; can hold on for years. 
C. E. Gordon. Dec. 29, 1884.” The steamers were carefully 
blinded, and protected from the enemy's bullets with huge beams, 
and brought a detachment of 500 soldiers from Gordon’s garrison 
and several brass guns. The troops were described as a ‘‘ ragged 
lot,” but were heartily welcomed by our own men, who fraternised 
warmly with them when they landed, Their arrival inspired new 
vigour into our men, who began to think that their troubles were over, 
and the campaign virtually at an end, little dreaming of the terrible 
news which was eventually in store for them. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL EYRE 


LIEUTENANT CoLoneL PHitip Homan Eyre, commanding 
the first battalion of the South Staffordshire (formerly the 38th) 
Regiment, who was killed at the battle of Kirbekan on the roth of 
February, 1885, was born in 1832. He was the eldest surviving 
son of the late Richard Eyre, Esq., of Woodview, Eyre Court, 
and nephew of the late John Eyre, Esq., of Eyre Court, in the 
county of Galway, Ireland, a branch of the ancient family of Eyre, 
in Wiltshire. Young Eyre was originally intended by his father 
for the Church, but having an intense longing for a military life he 
ran away from home and enlisted in the 38th Regiment, now the 
South Staffordshire. Te soon obtained a commission in the 
regiment as Ensign, 1854, was promoted to Lieutenant in 1855, to 
Captain in 1862, to Major in 1876, and to Lieutenant-Colonel in 
1881. He served with the 38th Regiment in the Crimean War, 
including the Siege of Sebastopol (medal with clasp, and Turkish 
medal) ; in the Indian Campaign, including the assault and capture 
of Meeangunge, siege and capture of Lucknow, and affairs of 
Barree and Nuggar (medal with clasp); with the first battalion of 
the South Staffordshire Kegiment in the Egyptian War of 1882, 
and commanded the half battalion engaged in the reconnaissance in 
force from Alexandria on the 5th of August (mentioned in the 
despatches, medal, Fourth Class of the Osmanieh, and Khedive’s 
Star). He commanded the first battalion of the South Staffordshire 
Regiment in the Boat Expedition up the Nile in 1884-5, and fell 
mortally wounded whilst gallantly charging at the head of his 
regiment at the Battle of Nirhekan, We was a thorough soldier, 
was universally acknowledged to be one of the best and bravest 
officers in the army, and was both highly esteemed and deeply 
regretted by the officers and men of the regiment in which 
he had served for thirty-one years. He died as he had lived, in the 
service of his Queen and country, leaving a wife and two young 
children to lament their irreparable loss.—Our portrait is froma 
photograph by Robert Cox, 37, Whiteladies’ Road, Clifton. 


A REBEL AND HIS FAMILY SURRENDERING AT SUAKIM 
THIS represents an incident during one of the reconnaissances of 
our troops outside Suakim. An Arais and his family, finding them- 
selves hard pressed by our troops, offered at once to submit, and, 
as the sketch shows, was at once conducted to the camp, 


DEPARTURE OF THE GRENADIER GUARDS FROM WINDSOR 


ON the afternoon of Thursday, the 19th inst., the Queen, who 
was seated ata window in the Grand Quadrangle of the Palace, 
inspected the 3rd Battalion of the Grenadier Guards previous to 
their departure for the Soudan. The battalion, which was under 
the command of Colonel the Hon, W. S. D, Home, consisted of 
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31 officers, a warrant officer, 10 culour-sergeants, 3 sergeants, iS 
drummers, and 750 rank and file. Ovhcers and men were attired 
in red serge tunics, dark trousers, sun helmets, and puggarees. ‘he 
men carried their marching euipment. A mounted party, under 
Captain St. John Mildmay, were dressed in khakee uniforms, the 
officers wearing brown leather boots. These men appear in the 
foreground of our picture. Tha Queen addressed the soldiers in an 
earnest spirit-stirring little syezch. 4 
Next morning, at 6,45, the battalion was paraded at the Victoria 
Barracks, Windsor. ‘Te men were in full marching order; the 
Mounted Infantry detachment were completely equipped in their 
fighting costume of khakee, and the officers wore their service 
dress, red serge tunics, cord breeches, and brown leather boots, 
and were armed with sword and revolver. ‘I hen. the Prince of 
Wales came and inspecte| the troops, finishing with a brief but 
interesting speech. ‘Ihis very day, he said, thirty-one years ago, 
this very battalion left for the Crimea. The Guards fought well 
then, said the Prince, and he was sure they would fight well now, 
The greatest enthusiasm was manifested as the troops wended 
their way to the London: and South-Western Station. The bands 
played farewell tunes, and the populace shouted and cheered respon- 
sively. Having entered the train, the battalion proceeded c7g 


Waterloo to Gravesend. 


DEPARTURE OF THE COLDSTREAM GIARDS 


Crowns of people had assembled on the Thames Embankment 
before seven o’clock on Thursday morning, February 19th. The 
attraction was the sight of the soldiers who were going to the 
Soudan. The female relatives of the departing soldiers were 
admitted to the parade-ground of the Wellington Barracks, and here 
many affecting leave-takings took place. ‘hen the bugle sounded 
for the troops to prepare for departure, and they scampered back to 
barracks to don their accoutrements. Presently they returned fully 
equipped. The Mounted Infantry wore their great coats anil 
Bedford cord breeches, and were provided with Namaqua buckets 
and water-bottles. The rest of the battalion wore white fatigue 
jackets and ordinary uniform trousers. “Their khakee clothing will 
not be put on till they reach Suakim, The troops in question, who 
were the Ist Battalion of the Coldstream Guards, commanded by 
Colonel A. Lambton, then marched out from Wellington Barracks, 
and embarked at Westminster Bridge Stairs for Gravesend on board 
the London Steam Boat Company’s steamers, Duke of Edinburgh 
and Osprey. Indescribable enthusiasm prevailed. The bridges and 
the Embankment were crowded with spectators, from whom a 
continuous roar of cheers rang out. Several steam-launches accom- 
panied the two craft, and at Charing Cross they were joined by the 
Marquis of Ailsa steamer, chartered especially for the conveyance 
of officers and their friends. 


EMBARKATION OF COLDSTREAMS AT GRAVESEND 


AFTER passing under London Bridge, the progress of the steamers 
and the flotilla of yachts which accompanied them was attended 
with danger. ‘The Pool is always crowded, and vessels of all kinds 
are constantly crossing and recrossing ; but besides this, a fog came 
on, and as both the river steamers were heavily laden extreme 
caution was necessary. The 500 men in full marching order on 
board the Dike of Edinburgh made the complement in weight fully 
equal to the maximum number of passengers which the vessel is 
licensed to carry. -Down to Greenwich the progress of the vessels 
was frequently interrupted, but after that the fog gradually cleared 
off. Below, as above bridge, the enthusiasm was unabated. It 
was a continuous round of cheering from wharves, docks, and small 
craft, intermingled with the discharge of cannon and small arms, 
and the blowing of steam whistles and horns. Boys on board 
training ships manned the yards and cheered vociferously, their 
bands playing national airs. When near Gravesend the men on 
both vessels were called to attention, and preparations were at once 
made for the embarkation on board the transport J/anora, which 
was moored in mid stream opposite the Admiralty Pier. At noon 
the embarkation began, the officers and men filing on board by 
companies. At 2 P.M. all had settled down in their respective 
quarters, and an hour later the A/avo;a was on her way, amid 
cheers from numerous officers and friends. 


THE ENGLISH CEMETERY AT SUAKIM 


“Tue English cemetery at Suakim,” writes the gentleman to 
whom we are indebted for our sketch, ‘‘is situated on the right side 
of the harbour on entrance. It is a bare sandy waste, with occa- 
sional scattered clumps of furze bush. Many of our soldiers and 
sailors, both in the last campaign and during this summer, have 
been laid in their last resting-place there, with only a heap of 
coral, a mound of earth, or a simple wooden cross, erected over 
them by their comrades or messmates in loving remembrance. 
During the terrible months of July and August last several were 
buried, having died of sunstroke, fever, or dysentery; and yet 
people who were then at Suakim have reported since they left that 
the climate was healthy. In the last week of July, indeed, not a 
single morning passed without the ensigns of the ships in the harbour 
being half-mast for some poor fellow who had succumbed to the 
climate. The thermometer stood at 125 deg. in the shade under 
double-awning tents.” 


RAILWAY: -SKE[CHES ON THE PROPOSED 
ROUTE 

Our engravings are from sketches by Colonel the Hon. J. Col- 
borne, one of the surviving European officers of Hicks Pasha’s force, 
and who traversed the road between Suakim and Berber with that 
ill-fated army in 1883. Though many matters of detail with regard 
to the construction of the exact line which the railway shall follow are 
not yet decided upon, there is no doubt that the great caravan route 
will be as nearly adhered to as possible. The length of this is 241 
miles ; and according to Major Prout’s official report in 1876, the 
face of the country presents no insurmountable difficulty to the con- 
struction of a railway. Indeed, throughout far the greater part of 
the distance a railway could be built with unusual ease and econonny. 
The surface is such as to require little earth work, and no masonry 
would be required except culverts to pass the water during the 
rains, and in certain places to protect the road from the torrents. 
With the exception of two stretches of about sixty miles 
each, also, there is no lack of water. In the pass from 
Wady Ahmed into Haratri, the district shown in one of our illustra- 
tions, some heavy rock cutting and perhaps a tunnel will be 
necessary. ‘This pass is the most formidabl part of the line, but 
some further rock cutting will be required west of Ariab, Another 
difficulty is the passage of certain sand dunes, which may be 
expected to give some trouble, owing to the drifling sand. Part of 
the route is wonderfully picturesque, particularly the Haratri 
district. ‘The Wady Haratrt is a detile winding between the granite 
slopes of the mountains. ‘‘ Before reaching Haratri,” writes Colonel 
Colborne, respecting the sketch of Wady Yumga, “the rocks start 
up like gigantic gaunt grim idols. All around granite, porphyry, and 
greenstone crop up along the whole route, uniformly covered with 
a black growth, presenting a sombre and forbidding appearance, and 
adding to the impressiveness of the scene. The most daring concepuion 
of Gustave Doré would fail to give any idea of it. One might 
imagine that the Titans had been playing at bowls with the rocks. 
The Wady Kokreb is two miles wide, and there a new mountain 
range is entered. Of the sketch between Kokreb and Ariab also 
Colonel Colborne writes :—“ Soon after leaving Haratri we entered 
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huge block boulders were strewn around 
“+ the wildest confusion.” The Valley of Ariab is about five miles 
ca ) two miles wide, and is inhabited by a number of Bedouins. 
mpheere ery fine Wells at Ariab, but after leaving that place 
found for some fifty miles, the: road leading across 
hills to Obak, where the sand dunes 


a weird region, where the 


Jong 
‘There are some V 
no water Is to be 
Harren plains and over low 
aiove-mentioned are found. 


MASSOWAH < 


We have already described and given a general view of Massowah, 
an} little need be said of these two illustrations beyond that they 
‘ili cive an idea of the appearance of this town, which has been so 
store prought before the world by the Italian occupation, 
Taitt on two islands connected by a causeway, Massowah is 
er ed by well-placed forts, armed with Krupps, and capable 
tie sible attack from the land side with the smallest 
Most of the houses are constructed of poles and 
crass, though the chief buildings are of stone and coral, such as the 
arcliway shown in the sketch, and the Governor's Palace, which was 


built by General Gordon, 
“COUSIN ISIDOR” 
A New Story, by Mrs. Frances Eleanor Trollope, and illus- 
' | by Robert Barnes, is continued on page 213. 


PRINCE HASSAN 


Prince Hassan is the brother of Tewhik, the present Khédive 
of Egypt, and was educated in this country. He has recently been 
requested, it is said at Lord Wolseley’s suggestion, to accompany 
the British Expedition as Civil Iligh Commissioner of the Soudan, 
He accepted on condition that the Soudan should he constituted an 
autonomous province of Egypt, and that an exclusively Mahomedan 
army of 3,000 men should be raised by hin, ‘The appointment is 
declared to have been decided on in accordance with the advice of 
Ismail Pasha, Hassan Fehmi having, with the explicit consent of 
the Sultan, brought the sugzestion under the notice of the British 
Government, Mr. Gladstone's adoption of the idea pleases Con- 
stantinople officials ;_ whether it will give equal pleasure to the 
‘Aral sheikhs of the Soudan remains to be seen.—Our portrait is 
from a photograph by the Stereoscopic Company, 108 and IIo, 
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M. LESSAR 


Tire territories ef the Russian and the British Empires are now 
practically conterminous except for the dominions of the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, which are interposed between them. Some years ago 
we went to war with the previous Sovereign of this region because 
he refused to receive our Mission, and was suspected of intriguing 
with the Muscovites. The present Ameer has, irrespective of more 
exalted motives, a hundred and twenty thousand s ibstantial reasons 
(in the shape of an annual subsidy of pounds sterling to that amount) 
fornot quarrelling with Great Britain. Such being the case, and 
Afghanistan being, at all events for the present, an outlying 
luttress of our Indian empire, it has become an important matter 
to settle what are the northern boundaries of Afghanistan, or to put 
it more plainly, what are Russia’s claims in that direction. For the 
purpose of settling this business, a Joint Commission representing 
the two Empires was organised, respectively under General Zelenoy 
and Sir Peter Lumsden. But the Russian agents have, thus far, 
shown a remarkable backwardness in meeting our representatives on 
the spot, sinister rumours have arisen as to their intended occupation 
of Herat, and now, instead of settling the lusiness at Sarakhs, as 
was originally intended, they have sent a special Commissioner, M. 
Lessar, to London, to confer directly with our Cabinet. M. Lessar, 
though now a naturalised Russian subject, is by birth a Frenchman. 
By profession he is an engineer, has surveyed much of the country 
between the Murghab and the Heri Road, and has even marked out 
the route for a railway from the Russian possessions east of the 
Caspian to Herat. M, Lessar is officially styled Diplomatic Agent 
of the Russian Foreign Office, attached to the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Transcaspian.—Our portrait is froma photograph by a St. 
Petersburg photographer, 


NATIONAL SOCIETY'S STEAM 
VICTORIA” 


THE National Society for Aid to the Sick and Wounded in War 
have sent out this vessel in connection with the Nile Expedition, 
under the superintendence of Assistant-Commissary-General J. S. 
Young, and under the medical charge of Mr. E. F, White, F.R.C.S., 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital. . 

On the upward journey the vessel is to be employed in carrying 
comforts for the use of the patients in hospitals on the line of route; 
on the downward journey for the conveyance of invalids. For this 
purpose the launch is fully ejuipped with medicines, cooking 
arrangements, and medical comforts. 

The Queen Victoria draws only 2 ft. 6 in. of water, and can steam 
from five to six miles an hour against the stream, She is 584 ft. 
long, and nine feet beam, She has two cabins, in which there is 
sleeping accommodation for seven persons. The staff of the launch 
comprises, besides Surgeon White, Mr. Jesse Dale, of Mansourah, 
Superintendent and Engineer, a pilot, two boatmen, a fireman, a 
cook, and an attendant. 


COMPLETION OF THE MERSEY TUNNEL 


at Friday, February 13, a party of 400 or 500 gentlemen, 
Shareholders in the Mersey Railway Company, accepted the invita- 
tion of the Joint contractors for the work, Major Isaac, of London, 
and Messrs, Waddell, of Edinburgh, to descend the shafts of the 
tunnel and inspect the works beneath the Mersey, now that they 
have been practically completed. The parties started in two divi- 
oo from the Liverpool and Birkenhead sides respectively, and, 
aevancing onwards, met half-way just beneath the centre of the 
river-bed, This point was indicated by an ornamental cord run 
ane the tunnel, and other preparations had also been made for an 
fleiatn coma the deccrations, trophies, and dais being 
faautiar if we ne clectric Jight. When the two parties met at the 
be ss Be Mr. i a oe Raikes, M.P., chairman of the company, 
hei pe Speech 3 afler which the cord marking the boundary 
‘etween Lancashire and Cheshire was removed, and the two Mayors 
cordially shook hands, ; 

Mie es sepently said that the Mersey Tunnel would be 
then cy between Liverpool and Birkenhead, which have 
twee } see vided by a wide estuary, and that it would greatly 
ree si apse traffic and agriculture of North Wales. Powers 
mathe the tunnel were obtained as long ago as 1866, but 
ae pe Uecouen) was done until the matter was taken up in 1879 by 
ajor tsaac. Muchof the work was executed by Colonel Beaumont’s 


boring machine. F 
A + From shaft to shaft, the length of the tunnel 
hencath the Mersey is about a mile. 
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THE OSTRICH-FARMING MANIA 
OsTRICH-F 
Africa, but th 


A al a TS ago caused a great depression throughout the colony. 
bebe! gee of the ostrich dates back to about 1865, but it 
feached Ve ‘h aie and 1882 that the rage for ostrich-farming 
ude iecreer cee Then, both in town and country, whoever 

> purchased birds and farmed them. The result of this was 


ARMING is still carried on toa great extent in South 
e sudden deterioration of the value of the birds a 
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that young colonists neglected their sheep and other farming pursuits 
and invested not only all their capital, but entanzled themselves in 
promissory notes and bills. Owinz to the unlimited extent to which 
all classes of the people entered into the new speculation, the value 
of birds suddenly fell, and nothing but insolvencies resulted, and 
the disastrous effects are still apparent. ; 

On the other hand, farmers: who had their own farms, and who 
could therefore with little expense make camps, catch wild 
(young) birds, or purchase good breeding birds, mace fortunes ; but 
most of the new beginners who hac to h.re ground, construct costly 
camps, feed the birds on grain, and purchase under heavy rates of 
interest, failed utterly. The fabulous prices given for birds proves 
the extent to which the ostrich mania had reached —5/. for an egg 
unhatched 3 64. to 6/, Ios, for a chick was a common price ! ‘ 

The Cape Parliament in the Session just closed have placed a 
duty (export) of 5/ on every egg, and r100/, on a bird, exported 
from the Cape, 

The ostrich feather market is by no means a small item, when 
cach homeward-bound mail steamer takes a quantity of feathers to 
the value of 35,000/, 

_It is to be hoped that the industry will look up again, Many 
birds have been exported to America and Australia within the last 
three years.—Our engravings are, from sketches by Mr. H. C. 
Blundell, Victoria West, South Africa, 


THE BECHUANALAND EXPEDITION 


“No, 10 Transport Company,” writes Captain S. G. Grant, of 
the Commissariat and Transport Department, to whom we are 
indebted for these sketches, ‘has just been sent up to this place, 
the terminus of the railway, within three miles of Hopetown. We 
are encamped on a sandy, dusty plain, and, as a strong hut wind 
blows nearly all day long, our sufferings from heat and dust are 
fearful. Everything is covered with dust, which sweeps over the 
ground in blinding clouds. But, thank goodness, we are off to the 
other side of the Orange River to-morrow, whither the Royal 
Engineers have gone before to encamp. The crossing is difficult, 
owing to the river being very low and the banks steep. ‘Ihe men had 
to lay hold of arope tokeep the waggon from running down too fast. 
Then the raft stuck, and the men were taken off in a boat, whilst 
the waggons made the best of their way by wading througn the 
water, to which the mules are apparently well accustomed. General 
Sir C. Warren superintended the whole time, and even lent a hand 
at hauling the waggons up. ‘Transport will be no joke in this 
country ; it 1s very hard to obtain, and most expensive.” 

In a subsequent letter Captain Grant says :—‘‘ Since last I wrote 
we have changed our quarters from Orange River Terminus to this 
place, Langford Camp. It is certainly a change for the better, as 
we get out of a great deal of the dust with which we were pestered 
before. Langford has been settled on as the Remount Depdt, and 
horses and men are coming in daily, so that the camp presents quite a 
lively appearance. The sketches I send represent what occurred 
on our march out, and what we found when we got here.” 


<a 


Messrs. VOKINS are exhibiting, in their gallery in Great Portland 
Street, a series of twelve mono-hrome water-colour drawings by 
Mr. Frank Dicksee, A.R.A., illustrating scenes in Romeo and Julict, 
They are conceived in an original spirit, and several of them show 
great power of dramatic realisation. The animated conflict of the 
opposing factions in the first. act and ‘* The Death of Tybalt” are 
among the best, the compositions in both being excellent, the figures 
finely designed, vigorous, and expressive in thelr movements, ‘‘ The 
Ball Scene,” ‘Juliet and Nurse,” and ‘‘ Friar Lawrence’s Cell” are 
perhaps the best of the other drawings; but they are all highly 
finished, and bear evidence of thought and careful study. An 
especially noteworthy feature of them is the fine draughtsmanship 
and complete modelling of the hands. Mr. Dicksee might, how- 
ever, have advantageously endowed his male figures with more dis- 
tinct individuality. Romeo, Mercutio, Benvolio, and Tybait 
resemble each other so strongly that the identity of each is not 
always obvious. The catalogue wants revision. ‘The parting of 
Romeo and Juliet in the fourth act is absurdly called ‘‘ ‘The Balcony 
Scene,” and some of the dying words of Mercutio are appended to 
the drawing called ‘‘The Death of Tybalt.” This we believe to 
be intended for the death of Mercutio; but, for the reason stated, 
we cannot definitely determine the point. Together with the 


original drawings, reproductions of them in phofogravere are shown. 


Two Pictures by Mr. Edwin Long, illustrating the story of Zeuxis 
in Crotona, as told by Cicero in ‘‘ De Inventione,” are now 
exhibited at 168, New Bond Street. They are entitled ‘‘ The 
Search for Beauty ” and ‘‘The Chosen Five.” In the former the 
artist of Heraclea is critically contemplating the maidens of Crotona, 
with a view of selecting the most beautiful to serve as models for 
the picture of Helen that he painted for the Temple of Juno 
Lacinia. The second picture shows him drawing from one of the 
chosen maidens, while the others recline in various graceful attitudes 
of repose. Like all Mr. Long’s recent works, these are marked by 
suavity rather than strength of style. As regards composition, the 
second picture is the better of the two; but in both the female 
figures, though they do not approach very nearly to ideal perfection 
of form, are finely proportioned and graceful in movement. The 
draperies, however, are undefined in form, and look as if there 
were no solid structure beneath. The local tints are well arranged, 
but of the quality of colour it is not easy to form an opinion, as. the 
pictures are shown by gaslight. Mr, Long s large. ‘* Anno Domini 
remains on view in the same gallery. 


Arr IN Paris has rarely been more active than at present, and 
fresh exhibitions open nearly every week. Thus the Female 
Painters and Sculptors now appeal to the public, their special 
attractions being works by Madame Sarah Bernhardt, and a display 
of the works of a clever young Russian artist who, has just. died, 
Mdlle. Marie Bashkirseff. The works of another young painter, 
lately deceased, Madame Eva Gonzales, have also been exhibited, 
and were sold last week, the State buying two tiny pictures for the 
Luxembourg—‘t La Nichée” and ‘*L’Entrée du Jardin. Then 
to-marrow (Sunday) opens the Exhibition of Eugene Delacroix’s 
works, lent by collectors and by provincial museums, and a | Black 
and White” Exhibition follows in another fortnight. Whispers of 
the pictures for the next Salon are already afloat, particularly 
respecting M. Henri-Gervex’s huge canvas of a sitting of the Salem 
jury, including capital portraits of the most prominent French 


artists. 

Tur Two Buenueim Prcrures which the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough has agreed to sell to the National Gallery will cost the nation 
87,500/.—7.¢., 70,000/. for the Ansidei Raphael and 17,500/. for 
Vandyck’s Charles I. Parliament will shortly be asked to vote the 


necessary funds. 

Tue INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN OUL COLOURS was opened 
on Sunday afternoon to members of the Sunday Society and their 
friends, when 410 persons visited the collection. Speaking of Sun- 
day opening of Museums, the proposal on this subject, shortly to be 
laid before Parliament, will differ considerably from former resolu- 
tions. Permission will be asked simply for the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington to be open to the public on Sunday 
afternoon, instead, as hitherto, of urging the general opening of the 
national collections. The question has now been raised in Bombay, 
where the Municipal Corporation want to open the Victoria and 
Albert Museum on Sundays, chiefly for the benefit of natives, 


THE QUEEN’s Last Boox is now being translated into Spanish. 

Lapy Jocxeys are the latest novelty in Indian races. Ata 
recent meeting at Akyab, British Burmah, lady owners contested 
two pony races—a flat and a hurdle race. 
_ “Worth Her Weicirr 1x Gop” is no longer a mere saying 
in Boston, U.S.A. A loving husband has bequeathed to his widow 
an annuity of her exact weight in gold, and as the good lady is 
decidedly stout, the legacy will probably amount to something hand- 
some. 

MINIATURE SEDAN CHatrs, filled with real flowers, are the 
favourite decorations for Paris dinner tables this spring. They are 
strictly copied from the antique chaise-d-forteurs, and the most chic 
are covered with dark blue velvet, ornamented in one corner by three 
gold flecrs-de-iys, 

DUELLING IN GERMANY shows no decrease, notwithstanding the 
outcry against the custom, and moreover is now practised on the 
most trivial plea. Two officers fought last week in Cologne, 
simply because one of the combatants, when leaving a café, had 
taken up a wrong cap by mistake. Twenty-seven shots were 
exchanged, and one of the duellists was killed. 


LONDON SHOPKFEPERS who disapprove of early closing must 
beware of the fate of their Australian brethren. A drapery firm in 
Newcastle, New South Wales, recently refused to grant a weekly 
half-holiday, so their premises were compietely boycotted. Mem- 
bers of the local Karly Closing Association and assistants from 
neighbouring shops surrounded the house and effectually kept off 
customers, 

UMBRELLAS AS MILITARY EQUIPMENT seem rather out of 
place, yet some quaint and useful sunshades are being made at the 
Japanese Village for the use of our soldiers inthe Soudan. The 
umbrellas are, in fact, light awnings, made with bamboo frames 
and covered with green paper, and the two ends are to be fixed by 
a small arched piece of bamboo on the soldier’s shoulders. ‘Ihe 
weight will be scarcely felt, while the hands are free for use, and it 
is hoped that the head will be effectually protected from sunstroke. 

THE GERMAN COLONIAL FEVER was amusingly satirised last 
week at Mayence during the Carnival. One of the chief cars carried 
a group of African kings drinking ‘*Congognac,” and dancing to 
a violin played by Prince Bismarck. Another car was a hit at the 
local newspapers—‘‘the Press and its Sources ”—a big cardboard 
rock, from which flowed ‘‘ streams of information” most resorted to 
by the Mayence journals~—tiny rivulets, labelled 7e Times, 
Cologne Gasette, Independan.e Belge, &c., into which the editors of 
the local press were dipping wooden buckets. 

THE PROPOSED INDIAN AND COLONIAL EXUIBITION AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON IN 1885 has been warmly taken up by the Colonies, 
particularly by South Africa, which proposes to spend 15,000/. if 
needed to make an adequate display. The Australian Colonizs 
offer to give from 3,000/, to 5,000/. a-piece. Meanwhile Mr. 
Purdon Clark, the Keeper of the Indian Section of the South 
Kensington Museum, hrs specially gone to Bombay to arrange that 
Indian handicrafts shall be largely represented. Native artisans 
will be brought over to work at their several trades during the 
Exhibition, 

‘Tue Matrpr’s Forces are mainly organised on the system of the 
early Caliphs, we learn from an Arabic journal, Each comnany 
cons:sts of ten ‘* brotherhoods ”—7.e., a band of ten men under th: 
command of some senior in age, or of a private who has distinguishe | 
himself. Ten companies form a regiment, commanded by an emir 
and his lieutenants, every company flying its own linen flag with the 
Mahdi’s device of two crossed swords, while each regimental flag 
ditfers in colour. Promotion goes by gallantry, and thus any brave 
private may in time become an emir, When the False Prophet 
leads in person, he is escorted by a staff of ten emirs, ten aide-le- 
camps, and four mounted standard-bearers (bairakdars). 

THE Success OF THE LIVERPOOL AUTUMN EXHIBITION 
oF Pictures, lately closed, speaks well for the appreciation 
of Art in the provinces. The receipts and sales of pictures were 
the largest known since these Annual Exhibitions were estab- 
lished fourteen years since, and it is especially noticeable that 
not only do the public at the present time exercise far better 
judgment in their choice than formerly, but that the moderate- 
priced pictures sold most readily, showing that people with 
small incomes were the most numerous purchasers. During the 
eighty-four days of the Exhibition 105,774 persons were admitted, 
besides 10,000 pupils from various schools, who entered free, while 
2,280 pictures were hung out of the 4,847 works sent in, and 291 
of these were sold. 

A Most INTERESTING East LONDON INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 
is being planned, to be opened in May or June in Whitechapel at 
the Drill Hall of the Tower Hamlets Volunteers. The special 
feature will be the handiwork of East-enders,—dock labourers, 
sailors, railway men, firemen, postmen, ballet-girls, and so forth, 
together with that of the blind, and prizes will be given in order to 
stimulate lucal industry. Thus rewards will be otfered to women 
for the best made clothing, to girls for mending and general 
needlework, to boys for mending windows and repairing garments, 
to men for manufacturing furniture, picture-frames, &c., to choirs 
and bands, and to the owners of the best kept cats and donkeys. 
There will also be aloan collection of curiosities, and various lec- 
tures and musical entertainments. In these times of industrial 
depression such efforts to help the working-classes to help them- 
selves seem specially useful, and the public are thus asked to aid 
both by lending ob’ects of interest, and by subscriptions towards the 
prizes and other expenses. Contributions to be sent to the Director 
and Secretary, A.C. A. McLeglen, 505, Commercial Road, E. 
The Princess Louise and Lord Lorne and Lord Shaftesbury are 
among the patrons of the scheme . 

Lonpon Mortality again slightly decreased, and 1,497 deaths 
were registered aginst 1,525, a decline of 28, being 429 below the 
average, and at the rate of 19°r per 1,000. ‘There were 32 
deaths from small-pox (a decline of 2, but exceeding the average by 
7), 31 from measles (a rise of 3), 14 from scarlet fever (a fall of 3), 
14 from diphtheria (a decrease of 2), 43 from whooping-cough (a 
decline of 7), 13 from enteric fever (an increase of 3), I from an 
ill-defined form of fever, Ir from diarrhoea and dysentery (a rise 
of 5), and not one from either typhus or cholera. ‘The patients in 
the Metropolitan Asylum Hospitals at the end of last week num- 
bered 1,141, against 1,223 the previous Saturday. Deaths referred 
to diseases of the respiratory organs numbered 343, a decline of 
40, and 220 below the average. Different forms of violence caused 
7o deaths; 63 were the result of negligence or accident, among 
which were 24 from fractures and contusions, 1% from burns and 
scalds, 2 from drowning, 4 from poison, and 19 of infants under 
one year of age from suffocation. Four cases of suicide were regis- 
tered. There were 2,526 births registered, against 2,913 the 
previous week, being 302 below the average. The mean Lempera- 
ture of the air was 40 deg., and o°9 deg. above the average. Rain 
fell on the first three days. The duration of registered bright sun- 
shine was 10°5 hours, against 20°1 hours at Glynde Place, Lewes. 
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ARRIVAL Cf GORDON’S STEAMERS NEAR METEMMEH FROM KHARTOUM, JAN, 21 


“Such ringing cheers our men gave when they saw their Khartoum allies landing, an] the Khartoum men returned the greeting with interest. . . . The touch between the 
advancing British force and General Gordon has thus taken place precisely as expected, the gallant Gordon sending down his steamers and lending a helping hand at the very point 
where most needed.”—Daily Chronicle. 7 
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BURIAL OF THE LATE Mk, J. A, CAMERON, OF THE “STANDARD,” BY HIS FELLOW-CORRESPONDENTS 


“ Before marching, Mr, Burleigh, of the Daily Telegraph, Mr. F. Villiers, of Zhe Graphdc, Colonel Barrow, of the Hussars, and Lord Charles Beresford, who had gallantly 
conducted the defence of the zereba, together with myself, Mr. Melton Prior, of the //ustrated London News, Mr. H. H. S. Pearse. of the Daily Ners, and Mr. Charles 
Williams, of the Dar?y Chronicle, bore sadly to the grave the body of our lamented colleague, Mr. Cameron. Lis grave was dug alongside those ‘of two officers and Mr. 
Herbert, of the Aoruing Jost, Lord Charles Beresford read the Burial Service, which the circumstances rendered most impressive.” Zhe Standard, 


THE WAR IN THE SOUDAN 
FROM SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. F. VILLIERS 
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VIEW OF TAWALOOT IN MASSOWAH TH 3 
E TOWN GATE OF MASSOWAH 


THE ITALIAN OCCUPATION OF MASSOWAH RED SEA 
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PRISONERS IN THE MAHDI'S UNIFORM TAKEN AT ABU 
From a Sketch by Our Special Artist, Mr. F. Villiers 
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THE ENGLISH CEMETER y AT SUAKIM 
From a Sketch by a Naval Officer 


TikE WAR IN TILE SOQUDAN 


THe IrisH Newsparers of most shades of opinion are 
represented as uniting to promise a cordial welcome to the Prince 
and Princess of Wales on the occasion of their contemplated visit 
to Ireland. The Nationalist organs, however, seemingly assume 
as a condition of the welcome that the Royal visit shall be under- 
stood to possess no political significance. 

THERE HAS, OF COURSE, been an efflorescence of proposals and 
suggestions fora National Memorial to the heroic Gordon. The 
Lord Mayor has taken the initiative in promoting a practical move- 
ment for that object. To promote it and carry it out through a 
Mansion House Fund there has been formed, under his auspices, a 
very influential Commitiee, which is headed by the Prince of 
Wales, and of the comprehensive character of which it is enough 
to say that it includes Mr. Gladstone and the Marquis of Salisbury, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Rev. Dr. Allon, 

Witt rik DEPARTURE ON SATURDAY of the second battalion 
of Scots Guards, amid enthusiastic valedictions, and ‘after being 
inspected and addressed at the Wellington Barracks by the Prince 
of Wales, culminated the most interesting of the proceedings in 
connection with the despatch of General Sir Gerald Graham’s 
expeditionary force. A small further contingent of Koyal 
Engineers and Artillery has since been ordered from Aldershot to 
Suakim, and on Tuesday the Hospital and Bearer Companies of the 
Medical Staff Corps from Aldershot embarked at Woolwich for 
Suakim. On the same day the first batch, 150 picked men, of the 
navvies to be employed in the construction of the Suakim-Berber 
Railway went on board the Osgrey in the East India Docks. 

Mucu INDIGNATION AVAS ExcITED by the announcement that 
the children of the married soldiers of the third battalion of the 
Grenadier Guards, which left the Victoria Barracks, Windsor, on 
Thursday, to proceed to the seat of war, had been turned out of 
their quarters on the subsequent morning, An explanatory letter 
from Colonel Davies, commanding the Grenadier Guards, has 
somewhat modified the original impression, but there still seems to 
have been room for a more considerate treatment of those nearest 
and dearest to the men just embarking for trying and dangerous 
service in the Soudan, Prompt action has been taken by the 
Trustees of the Egyptian War Fund, who have ordered the 
immediate payment of 1/. each to the wives of all soldiers who 
have since the Ist inst. left England for Egypt. 

St. JouN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION. The three battalions 
of the Guards which embarked last week took out with them com- 
plete outfits of ambulance material, supplied by the Association at 
the expense of Lady Brassey, for lectures on ‘ First Aid to the Sick 
and Wounded,” which will be ‘delivered by the medical oificers 
during the voyage. Classes for Biue-jackets have been arranged on 
ILM.S. A/zzofaur, the flagship of the Channel Squadron, and at 
Moate, County Westmeath, for men of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary. 

PRESIDING AT A REPRESENTATIVE MEETING cf Conservative 
Members of Parliament, held at the Carlton Club, on Tuesday, 
Lord Salisbury intimated that he and his friends were ready to 
assume, if necessary, the responsibilities of office. A speech from 
Sir Stafford Northcote was followed by one from Mr, ‘Tyssen- 
Amherst, membcr for West Norfolk, complaining both of the 
terms of Sir Statlord Northcote’s motion for a vote of censure 
and of the speech in which the mover had introduced it. Mr. 
Tyssen-Amherst’s comments and criticisms seem to have fanned 
into a flame the dissatisfaction with Sir Stafford Northcote as their 
leader in the [louse of Commons which has long been smouldering 
in the Conservative ranks. Several other Conservative members of 
the Lower House are represented as having expressed themselves in 
much the same sense, among them Lord Henry Lennox, Mr. 
Sclater-Booth, Mr. Cecil Raikes, and Lord Elcho, 

On WEDNrsbAY there was a great overflow of oratory, the 
Patriotic Association, under the presidency of the Duke of Norfolk, 
meeting to do honour to the memory of General Gordon, and to 
denounce the policy of the Government, while Mr. Goschen and 
Mr, W, E, Forster spoke at the annual dinner of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce, and the National Liberal Club, giving a 
banquet to Lord Ripon, listened to speeches from the Home Secre- 
tary and Sir Charles Dilke among other Cabinet Ministers, from 
Mr. Bright among the other guests, and of course from the guest of 
the evening. In all this speech-making the chief contribution made 
to the enlightenment of the community lay perhaps in the statistica 
contrast drawn by Mr. Forster between the slight increase in our 
trade with foreign countries, and the great relative growth of that 
with our colonies and dependencies. 

Mr. GoscHen went to Edinburgh as a possible candidate for the 
North-eastern Division of that city, to be created by the Redistri- 
bution Bill, which adds a new seat to its former two. His Edin- 
burgh speeches have given such satisfaction that 2,500 of the 6,9c0 
electors of the division have already signed a requisition asking him 
to stand, This is said to bea clear majority of the Liberai electors 
in his favour, and he will doubtless, if he elects to stand, receive 
much Conservative support in the probable absence of a distinctively 
Conservative candidate. 

In ACCORDANCE WITH THE New Practice which some 
English newspapers have borrowed from the Press of the United 
States, it might have been expected that the operation of ‘‘ inter- 
viewing” would have been performed on M. Lessar, one of the 
Russo-Afghan Delimitation Commissioners, whose mission to this 
country has been productive of so much comment. M. Lessar has 
availed himself of another and more original mode of indirectly 
communicating with the: English public. At the beginning of the 
week he and M. Kropensky, Secretary of the Russian Embassy, 
attended and addressed a meeting of the Westminster Debating 
Society, at which the Russo-Afghan question was discussed in the 
presence of other notable visitors, M. Lessar speaking in French, 
and M. Kropensky in English, declared emphatically that Russia 
had no intention of invading or encroaching on Afghan territory, 
and of either occupying or approaching nearer to Herat. All that 
she wanted was a frontier between her territories and Afghanistan. 
M. Lessar said that he had not been made cognisant of the execu- 
tion of the much-talked-of march of the Russians on Penjdeh, and 
that his Government were quite ready to regard Afghanistan as an 
integral portion of the British Empire in India, 

AT THE WINTER MEETING of the National Rifle Association, 
the Duke of Cambridge announced that four of the Australian 
colonies had decided on sending a ‘united team” to compete at 
Wimbledon for the Kolapore Cup and the Queen’s prize. His 
Royal Highness also intimated that an Indian team of fifteen 


volunteers would probably also visit Wimbledon to compete for the 


prizes. 

Tue Lorp Mayor intimates that at a private con‘erence, held 
at his residence last week, it was decided to form a committee to 
inquire into the causes of and remedies for permanent distress in the 
metropolis, It was further agreed that, instead of forming a special 
fund for the relief of the existing distress, the charitable should be 
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recommended to strengthen such existing agencies 2s the Society 
for the Relief of Distress, 28, King Street, St. James's Square, and 
the Metropolitan Visiting Relief Association, 406A, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Mention was also made of the Destitute Children’s Dinner Society, 
of which Colonel Alston, 86, St. George’s Road, S.W., 1s secretary. 

SEVERAL PARTS OF THE KINGDOM were visited on Saturday and 
Sunday by a terrific gale, accompanied in some instances by heavy 
snowfalls. In the west and north of Scotland railway trains were 
snowed up for longer or shorter periods. A passenger train from 
Inverness to Thurso was embedded in the snow from Saturday after- 
noontill Sunday at noon. One of the most serious of many casualties to 
shipping happened to an Austrian barque, which was driven ashore 
on the Waterford coast, with the loss of the crew of fifteen. 

News has been received of the safety of the transport Posnah, 
which arrived last week at Queenstown from Alexandria with about 
500 troops on board, and her main shaft muchinjured. On her way 
from Queenstown to Portsmouth, towed by a tug, she was overtaken 
on Saturday morning in a fearful storm off the Land’s End by a 
Government tug, but the hawsers of both tugs snapping, the Poonah 
was left alone, and, setting all available sail, made for the Irish 
coast. Nothing having been heard of her it was feared that she was 
lost. With the aid, however, of a Liverpool steamer and of two 
tugs despatched from Queenstown, she eventually got into Queens- 
town Harbour on Wednesday evening. 

‘Tue OBITUARY OF THE WeEK includes the death of Mrs. 
Lowell, wife of the American Minister, much regretted by her many 
English friends ; of Mrs. Milner Gibson, widow of the colleague of 
Messrs. Cobden and Bright in the Anti-Corn Law Agitation, and 
for some time President of the Board of Trade, in her seventy- 
fourth year; in his forty-fifth year, or Me McGeorge, 
for twenty-three years starter to the Jockey Club; in his 
sixty-fourth year, of Mr. F. J. Smith, Recorder of Margate ; and of 
Mr. John Jackson, the veteran guide of Rosthwaite, Borrowdale, 
Cumberland. For forty-five years he has been the chief guide of the 
Borrowdale and Wastdale districts, and his knowledge of the 
mountains was unsurpassed. Mr. Jackson died very suddenly on 
the 17th inst., in his seventieth year. 
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OSYENSIBLY the principal business upon which the House of 
Commons has been engaged since the Session was resumed is the 
Vote of Censure. Actually, the event which has attracted the 
fullest measure of public attention is the application of the Closure, 
which took place on Tuesday night after a succession of violent 
scenes. As frequently happens in Parliamentary history, the uproar 
suddenly burst forth out of proceedings in themselves eminently 
dull. he Vote of Censure debate opened on Monday,,taking 
precedence by favour of a special order of the House, which post- 
poned the Orders of the day till the question had been discussed. 
By what fatality or fatuity the Prime Minister, in submitting this 
resolution on Monday night, did not make it extend to the full 
course of the debate on the Vote of Censure has not yet been 
explained, ‘There is no standing order which would have prevented 
his so framing his motion that there would have been no necessily 
to renew it with special reference to Tuesday night, and those which 
succeeded. This simple device was neglected, and it accordingly 
became necessary on Tuesday to move that notices of motion be 
postponed till after the Order of the day for the debate on the Vote 
of Censure. 

This gave an opening for obstruction which the Irish members 
were not slow to avail themselves of. That the attempt was 
deliberately planned is evident. After Mr. Gladstone’s motion of 
Monday had been carried, Mr. Redmond, perceiving that it did not 
apply to Tuesday, placed upon the notice paper a moticn with 
respect to Inspector Murphy of the Irish Constabulary. He had 
full choice of place on the Order Book, for, as every one knew it 
was intended to take ‘Tuesday night for the Vote of Censure, no 
private member had been at the useless trouble of filling the notice 
paper. Having thus established a /ocus stand’, Mr. Redmond 
presented himself when on Tuesday night the motion to take prece- 
dence was submitted, and declared that this was another attempt on 
the part of a tyrannical Government and a hostile House of Com- 
mons to suppress Irish rights in Parliament. 

Mr. Redmond was at one time a paid servant of the House of 
Commons, and more especially under the direction of the Speaker. 
IIe seems now to take the delight, possible to some natures, of 
openly and continuously insulting those with whom a strange stroke 
of fortune has placed him on a footing of nominal equality. Very 
early in his speech he sinned against the rule which limits the debate 
on a motion such as the Premier’s. The Speaker promptly called 
him to order, an interference which Mr. Redmond _ insolently 
acknowledged with mock deference meant to be exceedingly cutting. 
The Speaker took no notice, till presently he again strayed out of 
the paths of order, when he gravely recalled him, and again a third 
time. Mr. Redmond knows that the Speaker is not to be trifled 
with, and, having now exhausted his opportunities of safely outraging 
order, he resumed his seat. It was openly boasted by the Parnell:tes 
that Mr. Goschen, who was to have resumed the debate on the Vote 
of Censure in the favourable hour immediately following the conclu- 
sion of questions, should not be allowed to speak till ten minutes to 
eight, that being the full dinner hour, when the benches would be 
empty. Mr. Redmond being shut up, there were plenty to follow, 
and they came in dull procession, only Mr. Redinond junior suc- 
ceeding in varying the monotony of verbosity. This fantastic youth, 
being called to order by the Speaker for irrelevant discussion of 
Dublin Castle, pertly answered, ‘I am glad to hear, Mr. Speaker, 
that the question of Dublin Castle is irrelevant.” Up rose the 
Speaker, not hurriedly, but with a promptness that distinguishes 
him at crises. ‘‘I must ask the hon. member to discontinue his 
speech,” he sternly said, whereupon, the courage of this Parlia- 
mentary Bob Acres cozing out at his fingers’ end, he humbly retired, 
and was seen and heard no more till the uproar recommencing he 
might safely bellow at the Speaker and howl at Mr. Gladstone, 

About this time, it occurring to the orderly mind of Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor that there was noamendment before the House, he moved 
one to the effect that Mr. Redmond’s mation be excepted from the 
rule proposed by the Prime Minister—that is to say, that the case of 
Inspector Murphy should be argued forthwith—and if there were 
any time left towards midnight, then Mr. Goschen might make his 
speech on the Vote of Censure. One effect of this was to afford an 
opportunity to the Parnellites who had already spoken to begin 
afresh, I!itherto they had been speaking to the Premier's resolu- 
tion. Now they might address themselves to Mr. Arthur O’Connor’s 
amendment. ‘Iwo of them rising with that intention, the Speaker 
felt that the hour had come. He rose and said, ‘It is my duty to 
inform the House that I consider this subject has been adequately 
discussed, and that it is the evident sense of the House that the 
question shall now be put.” 

Here was the Closure at last, a poweiful instrument, forged with 
infinite care and trouble, and permitted through two years and a 
half to lie useless in the armoury. Every one was taken by surprise, 
the brief silence being broken by a howl of rage and despair by the 
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Parnellites. Mr. Gladstone was plainly taken aback, He kyny 
that, as Leader of the House, the next move was with him, {hy 
what was he to do? He seized the copy of the Standing (ni 
which Jay on the table, and hurriedly ran through the pag 
search of instructions. Meaawhile the Parnellites lashed | 
selves into wilder paroxysms. 
through clenched teeth, ‘* We will remember this in Ireland.” 
Speaker rose, but no one paid him attention. Through the uproar 


Mr. O'Brien, half rising, hin 


Is 


voice was heard exclaiming, ‘‘ Mr. O'Brien, I name you as dixy,. 


“Ah, ah!” Oh, ahi 


arding the authority of the chair.” " 


yelled the Parnellites. ‘* Name away! name away 

Mr. Gladstone was still hunting after the Standing Order relyine 
to the Closure when he found himself faced by a fresh task. [jut 
he had had sufficient practice in the matter of naming a mut’. 
and quite promptly came to the table to move that Mr. O'Bris:. |. 
suspended from the service of the House. His appearances way 
hailed by a fresh outburst of yelling and howling. The s 
rose to put the question, and was faced by Mr. Sexton, who jiu: 
up from the midst of the scething mass below the gangway. +] 
rise to order,” Mr. Sexton roared, with hand to mouth. : 


no debate on this question,” answered the Speaker, © Poiny af 
order, point of order!” yelled the Parnellites, throwing them-clyes 
about the benches as if possessed by the devil. After an in 1 
the uproar always continuing, Mr. Sexton submitted his puin: af 


order, which was that the Speaker had not named Mr. O'Brien yi:h 
the full formula, Yhe Speaker declared he had, and procce 
put the question—-** That Mr. O’Brien be suspended.” A 
was challenged, and the motion was carried by 244 votes ag 
O’Brien had boldly voted for himself, and returned to the Hea. 
hear the result of the division. ‘*The Member for Mallu 
now withdraw,” said the Speaker. ? “Certainly, Mr. Speal 
teplied the Member for Mallow, ‘‘ with far more pleasure 1 a 
I entered the House,” at which retort courteous the Partcllices 
nearly died of laughter. e +. 

It might have been thought that this was sufficient fora ingle 
sitting. But more and stronger scenes were to follow. Mr, tiad. 
stone reverting to the earlier and more important action +! the 
Speaker now moved the Closure Resolution, “That the question be 
now put.” The Speaker unaccountably put the question 
O’Connor’s amendment to the resolution giving precedence :- 
debate on the Vote of Censure should become the substantive nv 
Hereupon disorder broke out afresh in the Irish camp. Theres 
evidently a conspiracy against Irish liberty which must be 
with. But the House had already been cleared for a divisi: 
bells were clanging through all the passages, and members were 
trooping in. At such a juncture no one may address the S r 
except remaining seated with his haton. At this disadvantaze hall 
a dozen Irish members began to shout at the Speaker, Buta. they 
had been doing that for the last twenty minutes no particular notice 
was taken of them. Mr. Gorst executed a strategic movement on to 
the Front Opposition Bench, where, remaining seated and wearing 
his hat, he called Mr. Speaker's attention to the error. Find 
chance of being heard from below the gangway Mr, 
imitated Mr. Gorst’s tactics, got down to the Front Opposition 
Bench, and supported Mr. Gorst’s objection. Eventually the ques- 
tion was put in due form, and the House divided on the Closure 
Resolution. 

The result was safe enough if the Parnellites were left to them- 
selves. If they could not muster forty, it would require only 2 hun- 
dred to carry the motion ; but with over forty there must be 200 «1 
the other side. Everything rested with the Conservatives, and ther 
was much anxiety as to which way they would go. In 
was found that they went all ways. Some voted with the 1’: 
in affront to the Speaker’s last stand for order and authority : 
walked out of the House, and a few voted in support of the speaker. 
The motion was thus carried by the bare majority of 207 against 
46. After two more divisions, being all the Varnellites could 
possibly extract from the situation, the scene closed, and ata tew 
minutes to eight, the time originally fixed by the Parnellites 
debate on the Vote of Censure was resumed. It was taken up 2g 
on Thursday, and is to be continued and concluded on Fuiday. 
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Mr. ALBERY’s version of Les Fourchambault, originally pro! 
at the HAYMARKET, in 1878, with the title of Zhe Crésis, is acu 
example of a dexterous feat in adaptation achieved rather by eva 
than grappling with the difficulties of the undertaking. M. Aug 
play is nothing if not serious in its objects. It was design 
rebuke a harsh world for its judgments upon erring wome 
expose the evils of match-making ; to satirise extravagance 
pride of wealth; and to show the beauty of patient self-sacritr 
contrast with heartless flippancy and malevolent censorivt 
Unfortunately, in all this the French dramatist so strains his 
ment, and so greatly exaggerates the force of the motives by » 
his personages are supposed to be influenced, that nothing h 
artificial atmosphere of the French theatre could suffice tor 
his story tolerable. Mr. Albery wisely judged that the case wa- © 
rather for a flanking movement than fora direct attack. Av« 
ingly he has much reduced the prominence, though he coukl ni. 
course, wholly suppress the significance, of these objection 1 "< 
features ; and has introduced into the dialogue an abunidanc: * 
lively touches which, though wholly out of keeping with 
didactic tone of the original, and for the most part irrelevant te 
situations in which they are heard, make the spectators, a > 
says, ‘‘laugh consumedly,” and so leave them Title um” 
dwell upon the super-sentimentalisms which, in spite of cau 
handling, necessarily reveal themselves here and there. 7” 
Crisis, now called The Denhams, was revived at, tre Cae 
Theatre on Saturday evening with a success which 1s le 
mately the triumph of the adaptor and the actors. “ose 
and sincere piece of dramatic work it certainly is nets = 
it is eminently diverting. Mrs. John Wood (the only mein ne 
of the original cast taking part in the performance) not‘ 
alfords perpetual amusement by her feminine logic, her fertile pl . 
for extravagance, her egotistical views of life, and her determina” a 
to be the directing spirit of the Denham household, but 1s alle * 
give to this concention a completeness and a touch of truth iy 
found in ‘a creation so closely bordering on farce. A maniy ~ 
indeed, for the sentimental subtleties he is made at times to Wr! 
a too manly—John Goring, in the person of Mr. John Claphos. 
and a heroine who, if her gaiety is not very buoyant or sponlanes™, 
is still very pleasing, and at times genuinely pathetic, in the person 
Miss Marion Terry, contribute much to the success of the revi 
For Mr. Arthur Cecil’s convenience the adaptor has inventel 2 
minor character, called in the bill ‘the Reverend Lord bie ca 
Whitehead, ? a queer compound of aristocratic pride, worldly ce 
ness, and effusive piety. Though artistically portrayed anil emit 8 
enough, Lord William belongs rather to the stage than to tie nee j 
It would be dificult to conceive a more tender, earnest, and ae 
ing performance in the part of the suffering and cers nee 
mother than that of Miss Lydia Foute. Other parts are sustainee © 
Mr. Conway, Miss Norreys, and Mr. Edward Price. 
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are at the Lyceum has given way to Sheridan Knowles, 
1 play of Zhe Hunchback was revived 
There is a class of books, at once 
cherished and neglected, which, as Lamb tells us, ‘*no gentleman’s 
library ought to be without.” In like manner there seem to be parts 
which, however much they may have lost their attraction, have a 
sort of standard reputation, insomuch as ** leading ladies” would 
Jeem it a reproach if these parts did not find a place in their reper- 
fulia, in 72e Hunchback, is one of these. Miss Mary 
Anderson has played the part, we believe, from time to 
time in her native country since the earliest days of her 
very carly apprenticeship to the stage. She is at home in all 
its familiar contrasts of light and shade ; has studied its love- 
making scenes till the force of prettiness can no further 
cw; and has elaborated its passages of mental distress with less 
Success perhaps, but certainly with not less painstaking care. The 
result is an impersonation which no one can see v yithout pleasure, 
vet which few, we fancy, would care to see twice. The truth is that 
Julia’s sorrows, set forth in blank verse closely modelled upon 
Massinger, do not now-a-days strike one as very real 3 and the rather 
naif development of the story of the dreadful ‘‘ tiff” between Sir 
Thomas Clifford and the ward of Master Walter has come to seem 
ea storm inthe tea-cup. No doubt it is over-much 
familiarity which has in great part bred _ this partial contempt. “It 
mav be that, if Miss Minnie This and Miss Gladys That had not so 
ofen taken theatres for the display of their inefficiency in the part of 
Julia at satin performances, the spectators at the Lyceum might 
have borne with composure Julia’s exclamation, “* He can’t be 
happy —doesn’t look it.” On ‘Tuesday evening, when these words were 
uttered, they rather rudely burst into laughter at Mr. Terriss, but the 
case was certainly aggravated by Sir Thomas’s, or rather now plain 
Naster Clifford's, curiously unbending attitude in the not very becom- 
ing suitof mouse coloured velveteen with black braid trimming, which 
this actor had donned in token of Clifford’s reduced circumstances. 
It is fair to say that in earlier scenes Mr. Terriss, with ‘‘all his 
bravery on and tackle trim,” cuts a very different figure ; and, what 
is more important, acts with due fervour and grace of bearing. Mr. 
Arthur Stirling's Hunchback is a forcible, picturesque, and touching 
piece of acting, well balanced throughout, and exhaustive as a study 
of the capabilities of the character. It belongs not to the new 
school which bi ‘s the serious actor to lounge through rather than to 
act his part, but is certainly none the worse for that, or for the 
careful cultivation of the well-nigh lost art of elocution which it 
displays. ‘The humours of Helen and Modus proved to retain their 
rower to amuse, though it costs Miss Bella Pateman a visible effort 
o enliven her rather serious style, and Mr. Standing is a 
rile too subdued as the pedant lover. Mr, Irish’s Fathom is 
jaldly coloured, and rich in humorous characteristics. Altogether 
1e play is well acted 5 and it is put upon the stage with a magnifi- 
‘ence of scenic decoration which a few years ago would have made 
his revival the talk of the town. : 

The chief dramatic event of the present week, namely, the pro- 
daction of the late Lord Lytton’s classical play, Jezdzs ; or, the 

Houschold Gods, at the Princess’s on Thursday evening, comes 

unfortunately too late in the week for notice in cur present issue. 

The recent alarm of fire at the HAYMARKET Theatre should rather 
reassure than frighten the timid playgoer. The truth is that stage 
canvas is always so heavily charged with what the painters call 
“priming” that it does not easily ignite, or, when it does, rather 
emoulders than burns, Mr. and Mrs, Baneroft’s appearance before 
the fuotlights with smiling countenances required little heroism, for 
the wet blanket kept constantly at hand is known to be sufficient at 
any time to remedy a mishap of this sort. The readiness and tact 
vf these popular persons was, however, not the less praiseworthy. 

During the week in Lent in which Miss Mary Anderson habitually 
abstains from performing, Madame Modjeska will appear at the 
lyceum as Adrienne Lecouvreur, the part in which this distin- 
cuished actress made her first appearance on the London stage. 

Miss Helen Barry, who since her marriage to Mr. Bolam has 
retired from the stage, made her appearance in the character of 
lady Gay Spanker in Mr. Boucicault’s Londo Assurance at the 
Gatery on Thursday afternoon. On the same day a matinde 
performance of Mr. Joseph Mackay’s Peggy, in which Miss Kate 
Lawler sustained her original part, was given at the VAUDEVILLE, 

‘The annual performance of the Royal General ‘Theatrical Fund 
will take place this year on the 26th of March, at Drury LANE 
Theatre. A very extensive and varied list of entertainments is 
preparing for the occasion. 

_ The latest revival of Oz Boy's has at last come toa close at the 
SvRAND Theatre, where Mr. David James on Saturday evening 
played Middlewick for the last time, and announced his appearance 
at Easter at the OPERA CoMIQUE, The latter theatre, by the way, 
will then get rid of its ugly high-backed iron stall chairs ; and, for 
the first time since the opening of this house, will have a pit. 
During this week the SrRAND Theatre has been closed. It will 
reopen this evening, when Miss Jennie Lee, who has long been 
sent from London, will present herself again in the character of 
‘*Jo,” in the adaptation of ‘* Bleak House” known by that name. 
Dr. Westland Marston’s new play, how’ in rehearsal at the 
VAUDEVILLE, is of the class known as “‘comedy-drama.” It is in 
four acts, and unfolds a story of modern society. The principal 
performers who will take part in it are Messrs. T, Thorne, F. ‘Thorne, 
H. Neville, Frank Archer, and Mesdames Amy Roselle, C. Grahame, 
Kate Phillips, and Le Thiére. 

: Mr. Frederick Villiers, late of Drury Lane, Lyceum, and 
! rincess’s Theatres, who died, after a prolonged illness, on the 17th 
inst,, in his fifty-ninth year, was the original Sydney Carton under 
Madame Celeste’s management, also Mr. Meadows in Zs Never 
100 Late to Alend, at the Princess’s, with Mr. Vining, and Mendez 
(the Jew) in the production of the Great Czty during Mr, Chatter- 
“a Smanagement. He was one of the best stage managers of his 

e. 

This day (Saturday), at 2.30 p.M., there will be an Amateur 
Performance at the CRITERION, in aid of the funds for restoring 
Wolferton Church, near Sandringham, The entertainment will 
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consist of Douglas Jerrold’s comedy, Zhe White Afiliner, and an 
ur iginal operetta, The Lost Husband, by Lady Arthur Hill, H.R.H. 
the Princess of Wales proposes to be present. 
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As ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY has consented to act as 
ioltrator in the pending controversy between the Dean and Chapter 
cf Peterborough and the Committee for the Restoration of their 
Cathedral, 
bata. OF Rocnesrer is compelled by indisposition to 
cave his Diocese and take a complete rest, the necessity for which, 
it is hoped, will end with Easter. : 

Rx mi : ; 
a ea scone PoruLarity in the Diocese of Exeter is not 
ati yar ong Churchmen. At a recent meeting in Exeter, a reso- 
ution moved by Lord Devon to form a fund for the presentation of 
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a ‘memorial to the new Vishop of London was seconded by a 
Wesleyan, and supported by a Jew. 

Forry-Ning Years Aco the Church Pastoral Aid Society was 
founded, _Lord Shaftesbury, then Lord Ashley, taking the chair on 
the occasion, Since then the Society has paid more than 2,000, 000/, 
in stipends of curates and lay agents, and has collected subscriptions 
to the additional amount of 600,000/. from local and other sources 
fo supplement its grants, Its Committee desire to raise this year a 
Jubilee Fund of half-a-million sterling. 


A STAINED WiNbow has been placed in Hadleigh Church as a 
memorial of its martyr Rector, Dr. Rowland Taylor, who, as a 
Protestant Reformer, suffered at the stake in February, 1555, 

Lorp Cuartes Doucias HamiLron has been admitted at 
Nice into the Roman Catholic Church. He is heir presumptive 
ag brother, the Duke of Hamilton, and is in his thirty-ninth 
year, 

Mr. SPURGEON writes from Mentone to inform his congregation 
that during his first week’s sojourn there “ the sunshine and warmth 
are doing wonders for him,” and that, although he is still weak, 

the pain is gone” and he can ‘‘ walk a little.” 

’ Tue SALVATION ORGAN announces in a strain of jubilant 
jocularity that General Booth has become the lessee and manager of 
the Prince of Wales’s Theatre as another arena for his army’s varied 
performances. 

Tuk Kyrie Socizry is arranging to co-operate with the 
Metropolitan Play-Ground Association in procuring the conversion 
into public recreation grounds of the 218 metropolitan churchyards 
and burial-grounds in which interments can no longer take place, and 
which remain unbuilt over. One of the last successes of this use‘ul 
movement is a conditional offer made by the Vicar of St. James’s, 
Pentonville, to throw open to the public the disused burial-ground 
attached to that church, : 


: ——— 
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© SauL.”——Handel’s Sav/, the fourth in order of composition 
of the Saxon master’s oraturios, was performed for the first time in 
London for thirty-three years by the New Handel Society at St. 
James’s Hall on Saturday night. The executants were almost 
exclusively amateurs. ‘The solo vocalists were Miss Everett Green, 
Miss Ellicott (a daughter of the Bishop of Gloucester), Mrs. Andrew 
Tuer (a pupil of Madame Sainton), Mr. Lionel Benson, the Hon. 
Spencer G. Lyttelton, and Mr. Frank Pownall. A few professors 
were engaged to reinforce the orchestra, but no less than hfty-three 
of the band were amateurs, among them twenty-five ladies, 
including Lady Kemball, the Hon, Agatha Jolliffe, and Lady 
Florence B. Wilbraham. Mr. Boord, M.P. for Greenwich, was 
among the violoncellos. The chorus, somewhat weak in tenors, 
were all amateurs. Two sons of the Prime Minister sang, Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone among the tenors, and Mr. W. H. Gladstone 
among the basses. Miss Gladstone appeared among the altos. The 
audience, which included the Prince and Princess of Wales, was 
one of the most brilliant seen in a London concert room for many 
years. It would, of course, be grossly unfair to judge the perform- 
ance from a professional standard. Nor, in this instance, does the 
objection to concert-giving by amateurs apply. For upwards of a 
quarter of a century professional artists have neglected Saz/, and 
music-lovers can only thank the amateurs for rescuing such a work 
from obscurity. The airs in Sa are now necessarily somewhat ont 
of date, But the oratorio, which was written in 1738, contains 
some of Handel’s finest choral work: The most familiar choruses 
are ** How excellent is Thy Name,” which occurs in the hymn of 
thanksgiving for David’s victory over Goliath, and ‘‘ Envy, eldest- 
born of Hell,” which commences the second part of the oratorio, 
Others, such as the fugal ‘* Preserve him,” the closing chorus of the 
second part, ‘‘O fatal consequence » (supposed to have been 
borrowed, with five other numbers, by Handel from a forgotten Te 
Deum by the Venetian composer, Francesco Urio), and the finale 
to the work, “Gird on thy Sword,” deserve to be better known. 
With few exceptions, the oratorio was performed in almost the state 
in which Handel left it, the extra instruments’ used by modern 
tamperers with historic texts, under the excuse of ‘‘additional 
accompaniments,” being conspicuously absent. The performance, 
though by no means free from fault, was a credit to the amateurs, 
and to their conductor, Mr. Docker, : 

Rare’s “ WINTER” SYMPHONY.——The last of the symphonies 
written by Raff to illustrate the four seasons was performed for the 
first time in England under Mr. Manns, at the Crystal Palace, on 
Saturday afternoon. Like its predecessors, Minter is essentially 
“programme” music. But Rati, after labelling three of the four 
movements, has left the rest of the story to the imagination, and thus 
has afforded full scope for the liveliest fancy. The plot of the first 
section is, for instance, shrouded in mystery. It is entitled ‘‘ The 
First. Snow,” about as unlively and soundless a thing as nature could 
conceive. It has a long-drawn-out first subject, and a melodious 
second subject, the thematic materials being worked out with great 
ingenuity, but with overwhelming diffuseness. | The pretty second 
movement, a sort of dainty gavotte with variations, pleased better. 
Inthe third movement the necessity for compression was again 
manifest. The movement is entitled ‘‘ At the Fireside,” and it is, 
we are told, intended to depict a song party, the bassoon warbling a 
Iugubrious sort of sentimental melody, and other instruments 
following somewhat after the fashion of a ‘“‘round.” Another 
passage depicts the chattering of the guests. The finale, entitled 
“ Carnival,” is full of life and spirit, and it is by far the best move- 
ment of the symphony. Jad Raff lived, it is more than probable 
the work would have been revised, but he died while the music was 
still in the engraver’s hands. Mr. Max Pauer by no means enhanced 
his reputation by a tame and colourless reading of Mendelssohn’s 
D minor concerto, and Malle, de Lido came from St. Petersburg to 
attempt Verdi’s ‘*Caro Nome,” which Chorley, with combined 
cruelty and truth, described as ‘a vocal gasp. 

Tire BacH Culorr.—The only composition by Bach performed 
at the concert of the Bach Choir was the pastoral symphony from 
the Christmas Oratorio. The experiment, tried five years ago at 
Westminster Abbey, of restoring the parts for oboi d’amore to 
reproductions of those obsolete instruments, was repeated, But the 
union of the old with modern instruments was not altogether happy, 
and as the parts for oboi di caccia were played on the l-assoons, the 
shrill tone of the oboi d’amore irresistibly reminded the hearers of 
the more or less dulcet sounds of the Scottish bagpipe. The two 
novelties of the concert had little analogy with the music of Bach. 
Dr. Hubert Parry’s setting of Shelley's Prometheus Unbound pro- 
voked much hostile criticism at the Gloucester F estival of 1880, and 
it has not since been heard. A great portion of it can only be con- 
sidered an abuse, and even a caricature, of the modern style, and it 
is not until Jupiter has been overthrown by the Demogorgon 
Eternity that the work becomes cheerful, vocal, or interesting. 
Kiel’s short oratorio, 7/e Star of Bethlehem, performed for the first 
time in England, is open to the charge of excessive pedantry. The 
composer is a well-known contrapuntist, and he heaps fugue upon 
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fugue, neglecting meanwhile those details of variety or relief which 
obviate weariness to an audience. The tenor vocalist, mostly in 
accompanied reci‘ative, tells the story of the Nativity, while two 
solo voices and the chorus comment on the text. There are two 
chorales, for the second of which is utilised the melody improperly 
called ‘* Luther’s Hymn,” and popularised in our fathers’ days by 
Braham and the elder Harper. The familiar tune amid such sur- 
roundings was as welcome as a pool of water in the desert. 

Concerts (VAkIOUS). Of the first Philharmonic concert 
under Sir Arthur Sullivan, and of the first concert by the celebrated 
Heckmann’s quartet party from Cologne, both given on Thursday, 
we cannot write this week,—At the Popular Concerts Herr Joachim 
is going the round of his familiar repertory, leading the Razou- 
mowsky quartet in F No. 1, and Beethoven’s quintet in C, Op. 29, 
and playing the Tartini’s ‘‘ [)cvil’s Trill,” and other works. —On 
‘fuesday Signor Mario Costa, nephew of Sir Michael, gave a concert, 
at which several of his own songs, and melodies by Mr. De Lara and 
Signor Tosti, popular in drawing-rooms, were sung.—On Wednes- 
day, at the last morning Ballad Concert. the programme was formed 
chiefly of familiar songs.—On the same day Mr. Max Pauer gave a 
pianoforte recital, playing Beethoven’s sonata in E, Op. 109, and 
other works.—Conceris have also been given by the Wesleyan 
Choral Society, Mdlle, Louise Douste, the Royal Academy students, 
and others. 

Nores AND News,—The funeral of Madame Sainton-Dolby 
took place on Monday at Ilighgate in the presence of a large 
number of musicians. In correction of our biographical notes last 
week, it may be said that Madame Sainton was born in 1818, five 
years earlier than the dictionaries state.—At the Royal Institution 
Mr. Carl Armbruster will lecture on Wagner to-day and the four 
following Saturdays. March 20 has been fixed for the performance 
of Zhe Rose of Sharon at St. James’s Hall, with Madame Albani for 
the first time as the Sulamite. Mr. Mackenzie will come from Italy 
expressly for this concert.— The death is announced, in her seventy- 
eighth year, of Mrs. Harriet Wynne, mother of the well-known 
vocalist, Madame Edith Wynne.—The bicentenary performance of 
Bach’s Die Hohe Afesse, at the Albert Hall, will take, place 
March 21. Mr. Otto Goldschmidt will conduct a band and chorus 
of 600, and Miss Anna Williams, Madame Patey, Messrs. Lioyd and 
Foli will sing.—Mr. Goring ‘Thomas’s opera, Wadeschda, is now in 
the hands of the engravers, and the chorus rehearsals with the Carl 
Kosa Company have commenced.—Owing to indisposition the 
Duke of Edinburgh was unable to appear at the concert at Reading 
on Tuesday.—A ** Requiem,” by Mr, John Farmer, in memory of 
the old Harrovians who have fallen in Egypt, will be produced at 
Ilarrow on March 28, when the solo will be sung by Mr. Santley. 
The text has been selected by Prof. Jowett, Master of Balliol. 


Tur Turr.——There is a long-standing meteorological tradition 
that there are always fourteen fine days in February, and, though 
the present month has fallen short of that tradition, Tuesday last 
was about as charming a day as could be imagined in any season of 
the year. Hence Sandown lark attracted a large and fashionable 
company, who enjoyed not only a lovely day, but some excellent 
racing in the cross-country line. Favourites were fairly successful, 
Pennant taking the Open Hunters’ Steeplechase, Captain the Prince 
of Wales’s Steeplechase, and Boisterous the Cardinal’s Handicap 
Hurdle Race. ‘Ihe only drawback to the sport was an unusual 
number of accidents to riders, especially the serious one which 
happened to Mr. I. Goodwin. The second day was a great con- 
trast to the first in point of weather, but the racing continued 
excellent. Several favourites again befriended their backers, but 
the chief event of the day, the Sandown Grand Prize Hurdle Race, 
fell to the outsider Master M‘Grath, Gerona, the first favourite, 
coming to grief—The death of Mr. M‘George, the official starter 
to the Jockey Club, is a matter for universal regret on the Turf. He 
performed his very difficult duties admirably, and won the respect of 
all with whom he came in-contact. It is said that Mr. Custance, 
the ex-jockey and ‘‘country gentleman,” who has for some time 
acted as his deputy, will succeed him.—F. Archer is expected back 
from America about the 5th of next month, and so will be in plenty 
of time to ride in the Lincolnshire Handicap if so minded. 

CoursinG.——There was a falling-off both in attendance at and 
interest in the Waterloo Cup last week, The recent anni- 
versary was no exception to its predecessors of late; for though 
Clamor, the second favourite at starting, remained in with the last 
eight, he did not survive till the fifth round. The favourite, Mineral 
Water, who won last year, was evidently Jamed in the first course 
when beaten by Skittles; otherwise the result might have been 
different. The division of the event between Mr. J. Hinks’s 
nomination (Mr. C. Hibbert’s), Glendyne and Mr. Dent’s Bit of 
Fashion was of course a great disappointment to many spectators, but 
it can hardly be wondered at, as the animals were from the same 
kennel, and more or less in the same interest. The sire of both 
animals was the defunct Paris, and though the famous Misterton 
was represented by about a dozen runners, none of his progeny 
figured in the last eight. 

Cricker.——We learn by telegram thal Shaw’s team have been 
beaten by six runs by a representative Australian Eleven, composed 
of picked men from the various colonies. As none of Murdoch’s 
late Anglo-Australian team were in the match, a good opportunity 
has been given to other promising Australian players to come to the 
fore. Most of us will be very glad to hear, for the sake of the game 
of cricket, that the Victoria Cricketers’ Association have given 
Murdoch and Co. a most deserved rap over the knuckles for their 
recent behaviour towards Shaw’s company; and that Boyle, Black- 
ham, Palmer, Scott, Bonnor, and M‘Donnell are not to be allowed 
to play in any matches under the auspices of the Victoria Association. 

FoorsaLL.——On Saturday last three very important matches 
were played in the Association Cup competition. The Blackburn 
Rovers (holders) beat West Bromwich Albion by two goals to aed 5 
and a similar defeat was inflicted by the Notts Iorest team on the 
Old Etonians. The game between the Notts Club and Queen’s 
Park resulted in a disputed draw, and will probably have to be 
played again,—At the Oval the Annual Association game between 
Oxford and Cambridge resulted in the victory of the latter, who 
have now won three times in succession, and eight of the twelve 
games which have been played.—At Blackburn the Rovers and 
Olympians, the holders and ex-holders of the Association Cup, have 
met for the third time, and on this occasion the latter won by four 
goals to one, 

ATHLETICS. For the third year in succession the Liverpool 
Harriers have won the Northern Cross-Country Championship, 
Manchester racecourse being the venue on Saturday last. Liver- 
pool Gymnasium Haniicrs were second. The Salford Harriers 
supplied ‘first man home” in the person of G. H. Bannister. — 
The Five Miles Open Steeplechase Handicap of the South London 
Llarriers Club was decided on Saturday over their course. As 
Johnstone (Brunswick Larriers), 2 min. 2§ sec. start, was first ; 
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WAR IN THE SOUDAN—THE LATE SIR HERBERT 5 


FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR, F, VILLIERS 
® With daylight, movements out of our entrenched camp commenced, and as the day advanced a reconnaissance in force was made towards Metemmich. 


RECONNAISSANCE IN FORCE TOWARDS METEMMEH, JAN. 21 
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IN THE CAMP ON THE NILE DURING THE 


Sir Charles Wilson directed operations, and it was speedily ascertained that 


1 Metemmeh was strongly held and strongly fortified.” ~Dails 


Chronicie, 
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and G, Saunders (Denmark IJarricr.), 2 min. 39 see., second. 
There were seventy-three competitors. 

AQUATICS, The crews on the Isis and Cam pursue the even 
tenor of their way, and both seem likely to be quite up to the 
Putney average. Cambridge still seems to be most fancied by those 
who have been able to compare one with the other.—The Torpids 
at Oxford concluded on Wednesday last with Curpus head of the 
river, with Brasenose, New, and Exeter next in succession, —The 
Professional Sculling Handicap will take place on the 28th inst., 
and on March the 2nd. Sixteen competitors are likely to come to 
the post, and the cogvoscenti look to the “ heavy weights,” Perkins, 
Godwin, and Bubear, to supply the winner. 

Lacrosse. After a capital game London has beaten Dulwich 
in the South of England Challenge Cup competition. London 
has now to play Clapham, and the winner Leys School, Cambridge, 
in the final. 

ALI, FoLLOWERS of our sports and pastimes will deeply regret 
to hear of the de th of Captain Hobson, the Manager of the 
Aquarium, where he has of late specially and successfully laid 
himself out to find amusement for them. Ile was as kind-hearted 
and as courteous as he was an active and clever man of business. 
In Mr. Carey he long had a most able assistant, and the general 
impression is that the directors of that institution need not look 
beyond that gentleman for a successor to the late Captain Hobson. 


Sir Repvers BuLver. and his litle force in the SouDAN are 
working their way back from Gubat. On the 16th inst., he reached 
Abu Klea, and entrenched himself at the Wells, to await the pro- 
mised convoy of camels from Gakdul to enable his men to cross the 
sixty miles of intervening desert. A strong detachment of the enemy 
appeared on his rear that evening, and endeavoured to surround his 
position by stealing round the hills on either side, and thus to dis- 
pute his retirement northwards. General Buller sent out parties of 
skirmishers, who stopped the A:abs’ advance on the right, but the 
Arabs gained possession of the opposite range, and kept up a galling 
fire throughout the night, killing two and wounding fourteen of our 
men. Next day Major Wardrop, with Lieut. Tredway and 
only three Ilussars, carried out a daring flank movement, and, 
creeping round to the rear of the Arab position, opened fire. The 
enemy, thinking that strong reinforcements had arrived from Gakdul, 
speedily retired, the ridges being at once occupied by our troops, 
who have established fortified posts. ‘The Arabs did not, however, 
retreat far, but encamped at the Metemmeh mouth of the Wady, 
and continued to send out skirmishing parties, and to keep up a brisk 
fire from their outposts. From all accounts, the Mahdiis_ still 
at Khartoum, and has not yet begun his march northwards in 
earnest. According to the statement of some prisoners captured on 
the 2oth by the Royal Irish at Abu Klea, the Mahdi had started to 
come down the Nile to Metemmeh, but had turned back. 


At Gakdul General Stewart died on the 16th inst. The wound, 
it seems, was more serious than was generally believed, and the 
medical report states that it was of such a character as to have ren- 
dered recovery hopeless. He was buried in the little cemetery which 
now exists at the Wells, and his funeral was singularly impressive, a 
procession being formed in the valley headed by a firing party and 
the band of the Royal Sussex. The pall-bearers were Majors [lon. 
C. Byng and Gould, Lieutenants Lord, Browning, Douglas, and 
Dawson, the service being read by Colonel Talbot. From Korti 
‘here is little news save that the Mudir of Dongola was invested 
with the Order of St. Michael and St. George with great ceremony 
on Tuesday. The sick and wounded are being sent down the Nile 
in nuggars which have been properly fitted up for hospital purposes. 


The black troops who, with their wives and families, were on 
board the steamers which General Gordon sent to meet us at Gubat, 
have arrived at Korti, and have been sent on to Ambukol, where 
they are now encamped. Further statements of the. fall of Khar- 
toum tend to confirm the original story that General Gordon was 
treachzrously stabl ed on leaving his house. The more detailed 
passages of his letters which have now been published show that 
matters were far from as flourishing at Khartoum as people were led 
to believe, and that it was the knowledge of the critical situation of 
Gordon and his garrison which led Lord Wolseley to despatch 
Sir Herbert Stewart and his force across the desert. While 
Gordon forwarded such written messages as ‘* Khartoum is all right,” 
his messengers brought \ erbal communications stating that the troops 
in Khartoum were suffering from lack of provisions. His last 
direct message, dated December 14, declared, ‘‘ Fcod we still have 
is little : some grain and biscuit. We want you to come quickly. 
You should come by Metemmeh or Berber. Make by these two 
roads. Do not leave Berber in your rear. Keep enemy in your 
front, and, when you have taken Berber, send me word from Berber. 
Do this without letting rumours of your approach spread abroad. 
In Khartoum there is no butter nor dates, and little meat, All food 
is very dear.” In a private letter of the same date toa friend at 
Cairo General Gordon wrote :—“‘ Allis up. I expect a catastrophe 
in ten days’ time. It would not have been so if our people had 
hept me Letter informed as to their intentions.. My adieux to all.” 


General Brackenbury and his column are successfully pushing 
their way up the Nile. On the 15th inst. he occupied Salamat, 
which was found to be deserted. No opposition was encountered 
in the Shakook Pass, which the enemy had evidently made prepara- 
tions to defend, but had abandoned the position after the battle of 
Kirhekan. The Gencral on the 21st crossed the Nile to the right 
bank with the whole of his forces at Hebbeh, opposite Kaniet 
Island. On the 22nd he intended to march upon Abu Hamed, a 
distance of forty miles, and would probably halt there for some 
time, awaiting the arrival of reinforcements at Suakim and the 
commencement of the march thence to Berber. General Bracken- 
bury has found various relics of Colonel Stewart, and states that 
the steamer is now gutted and filled with sand. He has destroyed 
the houses and all the property of the blind man, Fakri 


Etman, who was one of the chief instigators of the 
murder. At Suakim there has been no fighting of importance 
this week. The Indian troops may be expected to arrive there 


in the course of a few days, as the first contingent have already 
left Bombay. The brigade will number 3,000 combatants, but with 
the followers, labourers’ corps, and dooly bearers, will amount to 
6,000 members. Three thousand camels and their drivers are also 
to be sent from India, as well as 1,500 additional camel-drivers for 


animals purchased in Egypt, 300 mule-drivers, 300 water-carriers, 


and an ambulance corps for the transport of 500 sick, 


From Nassala comes the news of a victory over the rebels by 
the garrison, aided by a strong conyoy of the Shukoorie tribe, who 
are reported to have killed 3,500 of their opponents. Kassala has 
now held out for more than a year, 


In FRANCE two meetings are reported from Paris of greater 
interest to Englishmen than such gatherings usually present. On 
Monday there was a great mecting to receive an address from the 
‘* British Workmen’s Peace Association,” presented by Mr, Thomas 
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Burt, M.P., President of the Society, Mr. Howard Evans, Chairman 
of the Council, and eight other Englishmen. The audience, how- 
ever, was lirgely composed of Anarchists, who cared little for the 
subject on hand, but wanted to air their iconoclastic theories, and 
who listened to Mr. Burt’s speech with scant patience and scantier 
courtesy. A free fight subsequently ensued, and ultimately the 
meeting broke up in disorder, to the cries of ** Vive la Revolution 
Sociale!” “ Vive l’Internationale !” “ Vive l'Anarchie.” Of more 
real importance is a report of a Fenian Dynamite Congress, held on 
Monday. The chairman was a man_called Kinl, whose real name 
is John Morissey, and who is an Irishman from County Carlow, 
and during the portion of the proceedings a! which reporters were per 
mitted to be present the use of dynamite as the best means for ‘putting 
anend to England’s evil administration in Ireland was warmly 
approved, while a resolution was proposed that the “war! should 
be continued on a more extensive scale, by causing explosions, not 
only in London, but in provincial towns and villages. Some of the 
more humane spirits, however, objected to the slaughter of innocent 
women and children, and suggested that the explosions should be 
mainly confined to the ships of the Royal Navy and to barracks and 
arsenals. A proposition of alliance with the Russian Nihilists, some 
of whom have kindly offered to fire London, was rejected on the 
ground that Russia was England’s enemy, and_ therefore Treland’s 
friend, while a proposed fusion between the Invincibles and_the 
Dynamite factions was also negatived, owing to a telegram from 
the mysterious ‘‘ Number One.” It was decided, however, to send 
two skilled delegates to the Mahdi, in order to instruct him in the 
use of a new dynamite cannon, 


To turn to French affairs, politics are abnormally quiescent 
just now, and the Chambers have been discussing finance and the 
proposed enhanced Corn Duties, which will now probably be 
rejected. In Paris a statue of Ledru Rollin was unveiled on Tues- 
day, the anniversary of the 1848 Revolution, the chief interest in 
the ceremony being the presence of the only two surviving members 
of the Provisional Government, MM. Albert and Carnot. — On 
Thursday, M. Victor Hugo’s eighty-third birthday was enthusiasti- 
cally commemorated by his friends. A grand banquet was given to 
him at the Hotel Continental on Wednesday evening.--~There is little 
fresh from the Franco-Chinese War. General Briére de I’Isle is 
awaiting reinforcements, which were expected to arrive at the end of 
this month, and early in March he will resume the offensive. The 
French have reaffirmed the neutrality of Shanghai, and have assured 
the Chinese Government that their fleet will not ascend the Yangtse 
River if French property is respected, but will only cruise off the 
mouth to prevent the passage of vessels carrying contraband of war, 
in which category rice has now been placed. 


In Germany, the West A‘rican Congress has finished its labours, 
and a document embodying the Acte Général—the result of the 
labours of the delegates —was to be signed by all the plenipotentiaries 
on Thursday. This Act will have all the force of International Law, 
though binding only upon the Powers represented at the Congress— 
other nations being left to accede or not as they pleas:. The docu- 
ment will be deposited at Berlin, and is accompanied by a separate 
instrument expressing the adherence of the International African 
Association to the Act. With regard to the new Congo State it is 
announced that the form of Government will be monarchical, and 
that the King of the Belgians will be the reigning Sovereign. 


Russia is officially denying the recent reports of the continued 
advance of her troops in Central Asia, and applauding the recent 
Ministerial expression of confidence in the assurances of the Russian 
Government. England, however, is significantly reminded that the 
engagements between England and Russia do not alone result from 
the declarations of Russia, but that her undertaking to abstain from 
all attempts to acquire political influence over Afghanistan is 
dependent upon England fulfilling her promise to keep the States 
placed under her influence from overstepping the bounds of that 
influence. This is not the first time that England has been warned 
to keep the Afghans well in hand, and one of the chief excuses for 
the Russian advance will undoubtedly be that we have failed to keep 
them in order. Some of the Muscovite journals are particularly 
bitter against England just now, and the Movoe Vremya sneers 
contemptuously at kngland, declaring that no European nation— not 


even Belgium or Portugal—may longer feel the least timidity before _ 


English influence or threats. 


In Inpra, also, the Central Asian question is the main topic, and 
a Times correspondent wires that the all but universal opinion is that 
Russia is taking advantage of our difficulties in Egypt to press claims 
which she knows to be preposterous. It is felt that if M. Lessar’s 
boundary be accepted, it will become a matter of immediate and 
urgent necessity to greatly increase the strength of the army, 
European and native, and to hold it ready to mcet the blow which 
may then he struck at any moment. The presence of Lord Dufferin, 
however, is considered to be our great reassuring element. The 
latest rumour of Russian intrigue comes from Nepaul, it being stated 
that Colonel Prejevalsky, who is exploring Northern Thibet, has 
been instructed to open communication with that State. 


In the UNITED STATES the Washington Monument was dedicated 
with great ceremony on Saturday. Various speeches were made, but 
were scarcely listened to owing to the intense cold, the spectators, 
who numbered several thousands, clapping their hands and stamping 
their feet to maintain at least some slight circulation. ‘The monument 
is an obelisk, and the tallest structure in the world, being 555 feet 
high, -—The extreme cold weather has caused numerous conflagrations 
through the over-heating of warming apparatuses, and the work of 
the firemen has been greatly increased through the freezing of the 
water in the mains.—Mrs, Dudley has been indicted for attempt to 
murder by a New York Grand Jury, and notwithstanding Rossa’s 
refusal to prosecute will be duly tried. She will be defended by one 
of the best Transatlantic criminal lawyers—ex:Judge Fullerton.—A 
resolution has been introduced into the House of Representatives, 


. proposing that retaliatory measures should be taken towards Ger- 


many for proscribing American pork and raising the duties on corn. 
The much-talked of Bill prohibiting aliens from holding lands in the 
United States Territories has been favourably reported upon by the 
Senate Public Lands Committee, The measure only applies to the 
Territories, as the right of making land-owning laws for the States 
belongs to the State Legislatures, and not to Congress, 


Of MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS the third instalment of the expedition 
which IraLy is sending to the Red Sea has left, and the question 
of going to Kassala is now being debated in the Italian Cabinet. In 
this case the Italian force will be increased to 10,000 men.—In 
AUSTRALIA the utmost enthusiasm continues to be shown respecting 
the despatch of troops to the Soudan. The patriotic fund in 
connection with the New South Wales Contingent now amounts to 
30,000/,, and on Monday a meeting was held at Sydney urging 
the Government to despatch troops with all possible promptitude. — 
In SourH AFRICA Sir Charles Warren has been well received in 
Stellaland, and has fixed March roth for the election of a governing 
body for that district. Meanwhile, he has placed the country under 
military law, and has arrested Commandant Celliers and Mr. 
Van Niekerk on the charge of complicity in the murder of Mr. 
Honey. Sir Charles Warren is massing his troops at Vryberg, and 
has made representations to the Transvaal Government that no one 
should be allowed to cross the frontier. The Transvaal authorities 
are co-operating with Sir Charles Warren, but great excitement is 
said to prevail at Pretoria. It is generally believed, however, that a 
peace‘ul settlement of the question will be effected, 
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THe Ouren is now settled at Windsor Castle until the end of 
March, when Her Majesty and the Princess Beatrice start for 
Germany. After remaining a short time at Darmstadt to witness 
the Hereditary Grand Duke of Hesse’s confirmation, it is reported 
that they may possibly go to Aix-les- Bains, in order that the Prin. 
cess Beatrice may again try the waters as a cure for the rheumatism 
from which she still suffers. Otherwise they will probably 
spend a few days at Baden-Baden, returning to England 
about the end of April. Meanwhile the Queen is much better, and 
is able to drive out in an open carriage, besides receiving guests, 
Sir Gerald Graham having visited Her Majesty before his departure 
for Egypt. On Saturday Princess Beatrice visited Count and 
Countess Gleichen at St. Bruno, and next morning attended Divine 
service in the private chapel, where the Rev. Dr. Hornby preached. 
Princess Louise arrived in the afternoon, and remained till Monday 
evening, when the Princess returned to town. On Tuesday Princess 
Beatrice came to London and visited the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. On Wednesday evening Lady Wolseley and her daughter 
arrived at the Castle on a visit to [ler Majesty.—It is announced 
that Princess Beatrice will be married very quietly at Whippingham 
Church in July, only immediate relatives being present. The honey- 
moon will probably be spent at Quarr Abbey, Lady Cochrane’s 
seat, near Ryde, and the new-married pair will afterwards accom- 
pany the Queen to Balmoral.—On Wednesday afternoon the Princess 
Louis of Battenberg (Princess Victoria of Hesse) was safely delivered 
of a daughter at Windsor Castle. 

The Prince of Wales on Saturday morning inspected the 
and Battalion of the Scots Guards at Wellington Barracks before 
their departure for Egypt, subsequently going to Westminster Pier 
to see the troops embark. ‘The Princess of Wales and family and 
Princess Beatrice were also present. Later the Prince presided ata 
meeting of his Council, and attended a general meeting of the Roya 
Yacht Squadron to elect a new Vice-Commodore ; while in the 
evening the Prince and Princess, with Prince George, went to the 
concert of the Handel Society. Next morning the Royal party 
attended Divine Service ; and on Monday the Prince of Wales and 
the Duke of Cambridge went to Aldershot to choose a site for the 
Duke of Wellington’s statue, eventually deciding on a spot on 
Round Hill, near the entrance to the Long Valley. They lunched 
with Sir A. and Lady Alison before returning to town: and in the 
evening the Prince and Princess went to St. James’s Theatre. ‘The 
Duchess of Albany lunched with the Prince and Princess on Tues- 
day, and subsequently the Prince was present at a meeting of the 
Royal Commission for Housing the Working Classes and went to 
the House of Lords, while the Princess presided at the first 
meeting of the Ladies’ National Aid Association (Soudan and 
Egypt), and gave her name to the branch. In the evening the 
Prince and Princess were at Covent Garden Theatre. On Wednes- 
day the Prince and Princess of Wales and their daughters went to 
the ITorse Show, and subsequently inspected the Hospital Ship 
Ganges at the Albert Dock. On Monday the Prince holds a feat, 
and on Wednesday will be re-elected Grand Master of English 
Freemasons, going afterwards with the Princess to the Royal 
Artillery Company’s ball.—The proposed visit of the Prince and 
Princess to Ireland in April has aroused great interest. They will 
stay in Dublin with Earl Spencer, holding a ue and Drawing- 
Room during their residence in the Castle, and will visit various 
parts of the country. The Prince was last in Ireland during Lord 
Spencer’s first Viceroyalty in 1871, when he opened the Agricultural 
Show. Probably the Prince and Princess may go to Wiesbaden at 
Kaster to meet the King of Denmark, who will be taking the 
waters, while in June or July they will again visit Hull to open the 
new Alexandra Dock and the Western Park. 

The Duke of Edinburgh has been suffering from an abscess for 
the last fortnight, and has been confined to his room, unable to keep 
any engagements. “The Reading concert at which he was to have 
played on Tuesday was accordingly deferred. The Duchess went to 
the Court Theatre on Monday night.—Princess Louise accompanied 
Lord Lorne to the Mansion House on Tuesday, when the Marquis 
was presented with the freedom and livery of the Tin Plate Workers’ 
Company.—The Duchess of Cambridge has had a touch of bron- 
chitis, but is much better. 

———_»—___—_ 


WEATHER CHART 
FoR THE WEEK ENDING WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1885 
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EXPLANATION.——The thick line shows the variations in the height of the 
barometer during the past week ending Wednesday midnight. ‘The fine line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum and 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
occurred. The information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 

Remarks.——The weather at the opening of the past week was cold, fine, 
and dry, but afterwards fell into a mild, unsettled, and rainy condition generally, 
At the commencement of the period an area of relatively high pressure lay over 
our islands, while a depression was travelling north-eastwards from the Bay of 
Biscay. Thus, while light variable airs occurred at first, with fine and clear but 
cold weather, freshening north-easterly winds and cloudy weather set in over the 
Channel as the influence of the disturbance just mentioned made itself felt. 
Fine weather continued elsewhere, although some showers were reported from 
Scotland and the north of England. A series of depressions now approached 
our western coasts from the Atlantic ; the first and must impor.ant of these being 
that which travelled north-eastwards just outside our Iris’) and Seotch coasts in 
the course of Saturday (rst inst.) and Sunday (22nd inst.) ‘his caused a rapid 
fall of the mercury in those localities, but as the barometer continued to rise over 
England, very steep gradients were produced generally. Unusually severe 
southerly gales now occurred over Ireland and Scotland, with rain generally 
(heavy in the west), and snow in the north. ‘Uhunderstorms were experienced in 
the north of Scotland and the south-west of Ireland. As this depression passed 
away from our area others appeared off our western coasts, so that the weather 
in those regions was kept in a rough and rainy condition till the end of the week. 
Over England, however, fine, warm, and spring-like weather prevailed during 
Tuesday (24th inst.), to be followed by steady rain for a time at our south- 
eastern stations on the following day (Wednesday, 25th inst.), At the close of 
the period little Or no apparent change in the weather was indicated. The 
barometer was highest (30°18 inches) on Saturday (2tst inst.); lowest (29°67 
inches) on Friday (2oth inst.); range, o’51 inches. ‘lemperature was highest 
(58°) on Tuesday (24th inst.) ; lowest (28°) on ‘Vhursday (roth inst.) and Saturday 
(21st inst.) j range, 30°. Rain fell on two days. Total fall, o"22 inches, Greatest 
mount on any one day, 0713 inches on Wednesday ,23th inst.). 


SOME NOT UNIMPORTANT EVIDENCE was adduced when Cun- 
ningham and Burton, charged with being concerned in the explosion 
at the Tower, were this week again brought up on remand at Bow 
Street. It was proved that Cunningham was in the Reception Room 
of the Tower ten or fifteen minutes before the explosion took place, 
and also that when questioned by the police he denied having: had 
in his possession the large brown box which his landlady in Great 
Prescuit Street is positive he brought with him to her house. As 
regards Burton, it was proved that after the explosion he had in 
his possession a box of the same description which is supposed to 
have been transferred to him by Cunningham. The book-keeper 
of a London cabinet-maker who employed Burton showed that his 
carnings from May to september last were only 3/. odd, and the 
foreman said that he lefi his work in the latter month to go to the 
United States, from which he returned last Christmas, having given 
as a reason for his visit to America the interest. which he took in the 
Presidential election. The prisoncrs were again remanded. 

A DECISION OF SCME INTEREST yO MEMBERS OF CLUBS was 
even in the Divisional Court this week by Lord Coleridge and Mr. 
Justice Grove. The de‘endant was a member of a club in Liver- 
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were any outstanding liabilities beyond assets the deficiency was to 
be made good by payment apportioned among the members for the 
time being, Another rule provided that members might withdraw 
at the end of any year, and should not be liable beyond the 31st of 
March after withdrawal. The defendant withdrew on the 3oth of 
April, 1883, at which time there was no apparent deficiency ; but 
on the dissolution of the club in the following November it was 
found that there was a considerable deficiency, which included a 
debt for debentures issued when the club was formed, and not paid 
off when it was dissolved. The committee applied to the defendant 
to pay his share of the debenture debt, and he refused on the ground 
that the rule already cited relieved him from all liability alter his 
withdrawal. The judge of the Liverpool County Court, however, 
deciced that he was liable to some extent, inasmuch as the deben- 
ture debt, «n which he was sued, existed at the time of his with- 
drawal, The Divisional Court upheld this decision so far as regarded 
hisshare in the debenture debt, ag it stood at the time of his withdrawal. 


_ ASprcrat Jury av Nist Prius have mulcted Mr. Sims Reeves 
in 50/7, damages for not singing, according to promise, at a concert 
got up by a local music-seller at Stratford, Essex, in May 
last. The eminent tenor’s defence was that hoarseness disabled him 
from singing on that occasion, The verdict of the jury was based 
upon their finding that there was not ‘sufficient evidence adduced 
to prove the defendant’s inability to perform his contract.” 

Ar THE Bow StRerer POLICE OFFICE, an investigation has 
begun into a singular charge of fraud against two men styling them- 
selves Grigsby and Co, They were accused of inserting in the 
newspapers among other fraudulent advertisements one inviting 
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thus hear of something to their advantage :n connection with a sum 
of 105,000/., said to have been beyucathed by a gentleman of that 
name who died in America. ‘The prosecutor, an Ely draper, whose 
name was Clark, did enter into communication with them, and, 
buoyed up by them with the hope that he was one of thirty-five 
lucky Clarks who were thus to receive 3,000/, each, he hanced over 
various small sums of money to Grigsby and Co., whom he presently 
heard of as taken into custody. Grigsby and Iloward, the alleged 
members of the firm, were remanded after the first examination. 


Tue Ercut Lewis Crorrers, tried for assaulting an Edinburgh 
messenger-at-arms, while serving the writs of the Court of Session, 
have been sentenced to terms of imprisonment ranging from seven to 
fifty days. The Sheriff in summing up suggested that involuntary 
emigration and the provision of suitable harbours was to be found 
the best solution of the Hebridean difficulty. 

THe Heavy Rains of Saturday and Sunday have given 
John Lee, the Babbicombe murderer, a new lease cf existence. The 
planks in the floor of the drop with which he was to have been 
hung in Exeter Gaol on Monday were so swollen by the rain that 
it refused to act, and three times an ineffectual attempt was made to 
carry the sentence into effect. At last, after having exhibited con- 
siderable fortitude during the shocking scene, I.ee was taken back to 
his cell, and the Home Secretary has since respited him during Her 
Majesty’s pleasure, which means that the sentence of death has been 
commuted for one of imprisonment for life. This repulsive business 
has again suggested the propriety of appointing a public executioner, 
and in some quarters that of substituting for the gallows an 
instrument of death on the principle of the French guillotine, or the 


one of the rules of which was that if on its dissoluiion there communications from all persons of the name of Clark, who might 
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SHOT MERVEILLEUX, 2s. 74d. per yard. 
ail occasions, at every conceivable price, frum 6d. to 
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PRIZE.—For conditions see " JOURNAL OF CADED SILKS.— 
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EDUCATION " for March. To be obtained through | y}ANDSOME BLACK BROCADEDSATIN, 103d. | 10,000 Dresses, 12 yards for. + 38. tnd. IN ALL THE NEWEST STYLES. 
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Ca. Sale et cae fo oe Dress Goods, ae No. 3. Razors, Scissors, and Pocket Cutlery. 
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XFORD St» W.,, LON?ON. 
MANUFACTORY—The Royal Cutlery and Plate Works, Sheffield. 
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ART-COLOURED PLUSHES, atqs. 73d. halfv. lue | BUNDLES OF DRESS REMNANTS, 52 yards 
for 255. a 


BROCADED VELVET 3s. 6d. to ros. 6d. per yard, 
CHECKED WASHING SILKS, 934d. per Yard. 
Also at 123d. and 1s. 63d. per yard, marvellously cheap. 
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- relief during a severe attack of 
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&c. “Her descriptions are excellent ; plot reveals 
considerable invention."—A theneum., 
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REAL GERMAN HOLLOW GROUND 
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SPONGES, which it 
completely renovates. 


BRUSHES & COMBS, 


T°? BE L >t FURNISHED, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, 


An Elegant QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE, with appropriate Furniture, consisting of our Reception 


: | O TAILORS and WOOLLEN 

BUYERS—We are selling all classes of 
Woollen Goods and Tailors’ Trimmings at lower 
prices than ever, Before buying your Spring Parcels, 
inspect our stock or write for patterns, stating class 
of goods required. 
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| \. Servants’ Parlour: Five Principal Bed Re oms ; ‘Two Dressing-Rooms ; Three Servants’ Bed Rooms ALFRED BROWN and SONS, 8, Holborn 
BIS &c.,_ BOT- Tone ee Bath Room ; Sue eae Hot onl Cold Water Throughout the House; Elegant Staircase ; RAZ ORS. Cireus, London, E.C. 
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FACTURED. 

Mr. Henry Irvine writes:—"I find your Razors 


excellent.” ; . 
The money will be returned if the Razors are not as 
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Is, 6d. TIVE STORES, and) PERFU- 
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Full Directions on the Bottles. 
WHOLESALE OF 


OMNED and CO., 
33, RED LION SQUARE.W.C 


ELLIOTT'S TONICLOTION , an unequalled 
Restorer of the Hair, arresting the fall,and imparting 
a healthy and natural growth to the roots. It will 
produce the hair on bald patches, whiskers, mous- 
taches, and eyebrows. Price 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., ros, 6d., 
and ats., free by post. ” 

zand 129, Fenchurch Street, London, F.C. 
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Napkins, Sheetings, Towels, 
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Cloths, Dusters, Diapers. 
Drills for Hot Climates, an | 
Linens of every kind at, the 
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4\Gives a brilliant polish for a week |j 


OLI ost moderate prices. The! Ask your Chemist, Hairdresser, or Perfumer to get 
SOL ERA: Ki through wet or dry weather. Applied UCALYPTERA. I I N E N Oldest Establishment nt | youn Bottle of 
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Goods sent to all parts of the World. 


MURPHY & ORR, BELFAST. 


This Lotion instantly subdues the severest forms 


Translation of letter from Captain DE Barre, of the of HEADACHE 


ship Compatriote ;— 


“We hada 


The GREAT Hair Producer, which is quite harmless. 
2:3. 6d, per 2Bottle. Used asa Hair Dressing. 1 ake 
no substitute. Itcontains no oil, Waittill he gets 


S,and_is an inyaluable remedy for 
Rheumatic Pains, Stiffness, Chilblains, Colds and 
Sore Throat. 
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“ Constantinople, June 20, 1884. 
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ST 4 

NEWBERY, Kixe Epwarp 
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BARCTI,AY, PARRING ST: 
ROLLER and CRISPE, ST. 

Paut’s CHURCHYARD. 
SANGER, OXFORD SFREET. 
For Export, apply to any of the above. 


/ 80 per cent. of Oil. Is waterproof and 
Hiself-polishing. Applied with rag or 
Bi spent One application lasts a month (fj 
‘eeps leather supple, and prevents its 
eracking. For patent and dull parts of 
harness, carriage heads, aprons, &. 
In large stone bottles at is. cech. 


f\ Nubian Manufacturing Co., Hosier Lane, London, 8.c | 


for§Bread. Far superior to yeast. 
ORWICK’S BAKING POWDER 
for Cakes. Saves eggs and butler. j ” 
ORWICK’S BAKING POWDER 
for Pastry. Sweet, light, and digestible, 
Borwicr’s BAKING POWDER 


For Puddings. Used by thousands of families. 
Tell waar Grocer you must have BORWICK’S 


solution of it, while the 


Directions,—Moisten a linen rag with the Lotion, 
and,apply to the part affected, keeping the rag wet. 
Price 2s. 9d. 
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93: FARRINGDON STREET. LONDON. 


contagion are thus destroyed. 
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INE TO-DAY. By Isidore de! 


Lara. 


“The prettiest song from the pen of this favourite ! 


composer.” Price 2s, net. 

CHAPPELL and CO., 5e, New Bond Street, W.,and 
15, Poultry, B.C. 

LORD HENRY SOMERSET'S NEW SONG. 

A SONG OF NIGHT. Words and 


Music by Lord Henry SOMERSET. 
Price 2s. net. 


BUCALOSSI. 
HYLLIS WALTZ. 
MRREy FOOTSTEPS POLKA. 


This valse and polka will ris. win popularity 
any of Bucalossi’s most successful dance music. 

oth played nightly at_the I +-market 
Theatre with great success. Price 2s. LG ich nei 


AROLINE LOWTHIAN. 
BLACK AND TAN POLK 


This will be the polka of the season 


Frau RWOHL WALTZ. 


Price 2s. cach net. 


(CHAPPELL and CO. lave on view | 


every description of PIANOFORTES by the 
av preaihy 
Aon the 


returned from hire, to b Se 
for cash, or may be purcha 
system. 


best make: 
reduced _pr 
Three Years 


CHAPPELL and CO.’S Student’s 
PIANOFORTES, from 16 guine: aS. 


HAPPELL and Co.’s PIANINOS, 
23 guin. do. 


with Check Action, from 23 gui 


( ‘“HAPPELL and CO.’S_ IRON- 

FRAMED OBLIQUE and COTTAGE 
PIANOFORTES for Ocean Steamer. and Extreme 
Climates, from 35 to 65 guineas. 


( -HAPPELL and CO. hav. 
G GRAND PIANOFORTES f um 50 to 2590 
uineas 
NEW BOND STREET AND POULTRY. 
—— eS EE SSS SS 


IRKMAN and SON, 
MAKERS of GRAND and CO” TAGE 


gand 9, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
KIRKMAN and SON’S STEEL 


GRANDS (horizontal and uprighy are con- 
rame and 
the ut- 
strung iron 


structed with their patent wrought ste 
wrest-plank, securing a pure tone as sen 
most durability. They A make an oye} 
grand, only 5 {t. 9 in. long, at a lower price. 


KIRKMAN and SON’S IRON 


FRAMED COTTAGE PIANOS range from 
4 ft.in height, are full trichord, and are, fitted with 
the best repetition check actions. ‘They can be 
obtained in solid wood cases, and specially prepared 
for extreme climates. A new mole has just been 
introduced for yachts, boudoirs, schoolrooms, &c., 
only pianette size (3ft, gin. high by aft. wide), but 
full trichord, and with check action. 
All their pianos are for sale, hire, or on the three 
years’ system. 


1 Sapa a NEW PUBLICA- 


COW. ENS ew SONG. 
wre YOU BE TRUE? Words 


by WEATHERLY. 
Sung by Madame Valleria. 


PINSUTI'S NEW SONGS. 
OME and MEET ME. Words 
by D'Arcy JAxone. 


AN ANGEL’S SONG. Words by 


LraceE. 


ady This Day, 


‘TostTr’s NEW SONG. 
F{ELP ME TO PRAY. By F. P. 


; Tostr. | 
Dedicated to and sung by Miss Carlotta Elliot. 


ELP ME TO PRAY. Words by 


WEATHERLY. 
"O mother, guard me, lest I go. 
O mother, help me, pray for fur me ; 
My heart will break, the storm is wild ; 
18) pold me in thy arms to thee, 
And pray with meas when a child." 


ELP ME TO PRAY. By aie 
popular composer of the world-famed songs 
For Ever and For Ever, lee Good-Bye. 
That Day. Let it bé Soon. 
Ask Me No More. 
Published in A, G, and F minor. Net 2s. 
All published in x pe to all voices. 


et 2s. each, 
MATTETS NEW PANOFORTE PIECE. 
DYLLE. By Tito Mattei. 


One of the most charming inspirations by this 
highly- gifted gomposers who is playing it every- 
where.” Net 2 

RICORDI, 265, Regent Street, W. 


HARLES HALLE’S Practical 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 
New and Enlarged Edition. 

CHARLES HALLE'S REN Peano oine TUTOR, 
The bestand most useful 1 er published. 
CHARLI S MUSIC a LIBRARY, 
ntirely remodelled and enlarged, 
logues post. free on application. 


Ca 
FORSYTH BRO’ “HERS, London & Manchester 


CHOOL SONGS 
FOR EQUAL VOICES IN UNISON, 
and Two and Three Parts, 
; Edited by FN, Lour. 
Prices 3d., 4d, * and 6d. 
Catalogues post free, 


FORSYTH BROTHERS, London & Mi inchester. 
OMINION ORGANS. 


A Large Stock of these Celebrated Organs 
always on view. 
Considered the finest toned American Organs yet 
produced. 
New Manual Beak ul Organ just introduced, style 
93. Catalonues post ree, 
FORSYTH BROTHERS, 272@, Regent Circus, 
Oxford Street, London; r2a and 124, Deansgate, 
Manchester. 


O LADIES.—SALE of NEW 


MUSIC at a large reduction and post free. 
All new songs, pieces, &c., at all publishers in stock, 
New SOpIES: best Sditians Prices commence 4d., 6d., 
8d. Catalogu sent gratis Rost free. 
jJ.W. MOFFATT. e ree sbury Street, London, N. 
Established 1823. 


OUNOD’S NEW SONG, ‘“‘ THE 
‘ae ade OF LO, TE aly Stile :PHERD 15." 
y new an¢ s 
phere isa Green Hill Far Awagee he COmPOser OF 


Gemseors NEW SONG, “The 
KING OF LOVE MY SHE PHI RD Is.” 
Eveix verse is peaantal, and even the symphoni 


are Tere Ee flat (D to_F) and F. 
Road, N.W 


ALE 


2s. 


APS & oe ‘PAGE, 43, Kilburn High 


NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTE ghee 
KNAVE OF HEARTS” Of TUE 
Now Ready, Volume XXVIII, of the 
Teller Seriés, uniform Bee 
House on the Marsh,” &c., pri 
in fancy cloth, 1s. 6d., peat fre 
all Glee and Bookstalls. 
’ WOMAN'S LOVE-STORY. 
Gees Pe huiee of ‘The Knave of Hearts,” 
London: W. STEVENS, 4ar, Strand, W.C, 


mily Story- 
“Dora ee + 


on view | 


THE GRAPHIC 


Boose” . and CO.’S NEW 
ONGS. 25, each. 

O UR LAST TZ. New 

Romantic Song. By Mottoy. Words by 


WEAaTHERLY, 

QUE LAST, WALTZ, Sung by 
Madame Trebelli, Miss Agnes Larkcom, 

Miss Damian, and Madame de Fonblangue. 

Cys LAST WALTZ. Arranged 
also as a 


a Dance. By LamMoTueE. 


ADY ARTHUR HILL’S NE 
wo THOUGHTS. Sg enced 


voser of “In the : vuming.” 


AE OZIALS’ NEW SONGS: 
| CHE RIVER OF YEARS. 
i EVER TO KNOW. 


and‘ Asl Nothing Mure.” 
MARZ ZIALS’ 
LAD 
The Miller and the Maid 


A Summer Shower, 
‘The Three Sailor I Boys 


, QATURDAY NIGHT. By Molloy. 


Lee _ Words by WEATHERLY. Sung by Miss Mar. 
Davies, 

_— BOOSEY a" 7 
= [ HE DIAMOND .. « wade 


32 and 40 pages, pr. 


a 


POPULAR BAL- 


rhs 
just as Well 
Twickenham Ferry. 
In the North Countree. 


1. The Singing Master. ies a 

a. The Music Master | 13. Old ha 
(Piano). 14. Ms tern 

3. The Violin Master. Ror 1. 

4. Family Glee Book (40 | 15. Modern, Si 
glees and part-songs). Book II. 


Harmonium Volun- | 16, NEM American 


tary Book (so Pieces. 


5 

6. Select.Piano Preces(6) 1% Songs of the Sea (13). 
7 

8. 


3. Gavottes and Minuets (73). i 
(r:). : 19. Juvenile = Pia + 
9. rches (1 Book. 
10. Sacred Ser 20, Juvenile Son 6 
It, month Songs | (41). " 
BOOSEY ans é Rege 


Strings should_send for Catalogue. (free), 
EASTBURN, Violin Maker and Repairer, Halifax. 


THE BEST FAS¥i +, TOURNAL PUB- 
jf -dLeD. 


LF MOWiTEUR 
DE LA MODE. 


A HIGH-CLASS FASHION JOURNAL. 
Pa ¢x0.s1ZFD AND SUBSCRIBED TO BY 


HER MOST GRACIUUS MAJESTY THE 
QUEEN. 
THE MARCH NUMBER CONTAINS 
Four Beautifully Coloured Fashion 


Plates, 


Expressly designed for this Journal, and Copyright. 
TWENTY-EIGHT PAGES 
OF d 
LETTER-PRESS, | 


:ndidly Illustrated with Over ONE Honpr 2 
Gy vines of the Latest Fashions trom Paris, and 
‘Miss Hype's MarcuMak 


al Story, 
of 


“G, 


A_Re 
,Fashivits. 
Confirmation I 


ig the | A Glance at the Theatres 
Riding Habits, 


| The Coiffure of Womer 


Children’s Di in, France, 
_London and Paris able Five aa} 
Notes of the Month. ly 9s ork 


Price ONE SHILLING, by post, rs.2d. 
MANE ia SON (LATE Gounsup and ~),3. 
= nt Mes wt Street. Covent “ ” 


“This admirable journal shot ' She 
of the fair se ‘he illustrations i: 
and the lettery:. — instruetive.”"—A/ias. 


MYs4's 
f 


- NOVELTIES FOR MARC 
A COLOURED FASHION PLA 
FULL-SIZED PAPER PATTER* 
fostyn Paletot fof a Little 


DIAGRAM ‘SHEE i ae H 


G) The Ma, 2 its) ‘Phe Valérie Cots. 
(3). The 1b chon Costume. for a Young Girl ; 
The Sylvestre Costume for a Little Boy, 


NEW PARIS MODELS ; MYRA’S 


Bored | 
WL bed, 


@ 


ANSWI 
Sr 


| 


Costumes, ‘Toil ‘Trouss s 
‘and Sereen Man 
Hints on Grid 
ie : The Latest fr mt 
DP: vletots, and Chapenux | ANSWERS 
fer Children. Models of) Health, and _ 9 
Costumes and Mantles} Attention, FE , 
for Ladies and Chil-| Miscellaneous, &c. 
dre am Les Grands; NEEDLEWORK: De- 
i sy du Louvre,| signs for an) Em- 
P broidered — Letter-rack 
and Egyptian Hand- 
screen; ‘J ble Cloth 
FOR CHIL-| Border in Cros siteh ; 
q D'Oyley | in “Gnipure 
a GSin TOWN, | d'Art; Edgings in Knit 
By the SiLkworM. ting, Crochet, Em- 
broidery, &e, 


Price SIXPI NCE. By Post, 8d. 


MYRA and SON (late Gounaur and Son), 39 and 
40, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


The OPENING. CHAPTERS | of a NEW 
NOVEL by Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE (Miss 
keray), author of "The Village on the Clitf,” 
a pubbished in MACMILLAN'S MAGA- 
Dy co a | iS 
MACMILLaw’ S MAGAZINE. 

No, 8 For MARCH. Price 1s. 
Contents of hg Number: 
Mrs. Dymond. Chapters L—IV. By Mrs. Ritchie 
(Miss Thackeray), 
A Chapter of English History. 
Orange-Blossom: Sonnet. 
Irresponsible Opinion. 
Blackstone. 7 
Experiences of a Day-Boy at a Public School. 
Old Mythology in New ‘Apparel. 
i he Southern View of the Election of Cleveland, 

A Millionaire's Cousin, Chapters VIE—IX. Con- 

clusion), 
Review of the Mont 
MACMIELAN and CO., “London. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 21. 


"PRE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
we MARCH. 


NT 
By David Christie Murray. Book 
How Job Round began his Repentance. Chaps. 


Ll, 
A Very Old Master. 
Recollections of Buddhist Monasteries. 
The Two Carnegies. Illus. by Towncley Green. 
At Scutari. 
Leeches. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 13, Waterloo Pl. | 


ney Gold. 


Als» New Editions of “Leaving yet Loving, | “ 


id 
18. Country Dances. @+. 


VIOLINISTS tequiing good E 
t 


Charming new song, now ready. 
OME DREAMS. By Behrend. 
a ae Tips effective Bone fasy eee 
F.G to and lat. 24.sta 
4 | “HE LIGHT OF THE LAND. 
By Cin Prnsuti (Composer of “' Laddie"). 
A grand and impressive song. 
B flat, c (Cto FE) and E fiat. a4 stamps. 
EM. ‘By Cotsford Dick. 
“A br! he Spi arkling, and merry song.” 
pr 10 E) and F, 24 stamps. 
' NG of the HAMMER. 
HE EUR (Composer of *' ‘Gentle Faces’ ). 
ms, and well-written song. 


and B flat. 24 stamps. 

eit creasing sales. 
LU: ‘By A. H. Behrend. 
sold first ce os, issue. 

“The ne success of modern times.” 
fiat, Fy ¢. (compass D10-E), A flat, B flat, and C 
The hits of the, season 24 stamps each. 

+4 MORI. d CO., 
av: wh SENT ST THe eT, W., and 
LET. N, 


-UPPFT STR 


Ee ey 
PRINCE. EDWARD and ee 
GEORGE OF WALES. An ustratec 
Article entitled, "Fo > BACCHANTE AT THE 
AN TIPODE oe b, »cE Epwarp and PRINCE 
ALES. 


‘ Ee opening part of a ey Story, PS 
TORTIE, entitled— A SHIP OF 
Py ‘eee ILLUSTRATED M AG. 


ch. 
i ieotigely Tihs ed, ran SIXPENCE. By Post 


NCE. 

THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
AG NE. for MARCH, 1883, contains— 
EDWARD AND” PRINCE 
ORG! Ol WALES GOING DOWN 
USL MINE IN AUSTRALIA. 
ved by J. D. Coorer, froma Photo- 

Frontispiece. 
¥ Bae TE” AT THE ANTL 
3y PRINCE EDWARD and, PRINCE 

ALES. With Illusteo‘ions. 

i Sy PU SRT 

Hastrauions LAND, 
GIN’ BRONZE, 

MW hh THlustrations. 
y BRET 
* Huan 


Lng 
us His: 
ie ODES. 


(ZLORGE. ne 
ur" RIMROS Ks = anp COWSL 


Wir. 
OF CA- 
SIMOND. 

' 149 (to_be qpmeine td 

ds Vith  Illustratiuns 


VI PILGR 8s. By W. Maro 


ie 1 at 


VII. A FAMu. i AFFAIR (to be continued). By 
Hucu Conway (A.-thor of ** Called ack "). 
MACMILLAN AND C0. LONDON 


Ww. ARROWSMITH'S LIST. 


By New Novel-wr ‘ter, Feap. Svo, 15., cloth ts. 6d. 
‘ORT MINSTER, M.P. : a West- 


mir or Mystery. Rv Sir Epw ARD J. REED, 


nal A. Being \ ol. 1V.of Arrowsmith’s Bristol 
ioe 

Three first vols, Aa r 
C D BACK. By Hua wav. Vou. 
B IWN-EYES. By May oommMen . 4 II 

aK DAYS. 3. By H GH CONWAY. - » OL 

Demraine, arice 
“RIOTS ' 


. c ‘HE GREAT BREAD 
OF 1890, By S.L.S 

Shows the logical Teale of a policy ‘of Fair Trade 
such as advocated by Lord Randolph Churchill and 
Mr. Lowther. The Zimes says Ve commend ta 
‘e enthusiasts of the Democratic Federation a little 
desprit which is now to be' found on, the railway 

in okstalls, entitled *’The Great Bread Riots of 189%, 
vhich conten) a grim but perfectly true picture of 
* + we should rapidly come to under the direction 

‘hem and their allies.” 


Crown 8vo, 224 pp., Cloth, Five Shillings. 


* [URMURS AND MELODIES. 
i sane By JOHN GREGORY, Author of * Idyls of 


Lyristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH, 11, Quay Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and CO., 4, Sta- 
Honers’ Hall Court, and Railway Booksta lls. 


Be yeh NEW BOOKS AT ALL 
: [BRARIES A) POOMSERL UERS. 


Z=MOIRS OF NAPOLEON 


4 ‘i ti VAPARTE, By Louts. ANTOUNE FaAauve- 
ths - ye % RRIENNE, Edited by Col. Priprs, With 
vume cous 1 strations, 42s. 
rHE HIST ORY of the THIRTY 
k YEARS’ WAR. By Professor Grinpcey, 
2vul.with Maps and Tilustrations. 
1. Gustaves ADOLPHUS AND 
Hi: TIME. By Professor STEVENS. 1 vol., 
| aeith Portrait. 
“THe E RUNNYMEDE LETTERS. 
With Erelices and Notes by Francis Hircu- 
IAN. 1 yol., crown 8 
“ISHARD' BEN TEEY and SON, New Burlington 
Street, 


‘Te WAR IN THE SOUDAN.— 

An Illustrated Descriptive Account of the 
Campaign now__ proceeding in the Soudan, with 
Prans of the BarTie-Fretps, PoRTRAITS of the 
CommANpDeRS, and Pictures of the LEADING 
ENGAGEMENTS, will be given in 


ECENT BRITISH BATTLES, 


by, James GRANT, just commenced i in Monthly 
Parts, 7d., which describes in detail the Wars in 
which Britain has been engaged during the last ten 
years am Egypt, Afghanistan, Zululand, the Trans- 
yaal, 

With Bart “t, is issued a Rtas Presentation Plate. 
CASSELL, and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate 
Hill, London. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


LESiERS SECRET. By Mary 
IN aXsour OF FASHION. By RicHarD 


Davis PERRY. 
COLVILLE 
RANT te of * 


OF THE GUARDS. By Jars 
“The Romance of War,” &. 
By Mrs. For- 


’ GH HE Was A LORD. 
SRE R, Saher of '' Viva,” &e. Second Edition. 
ARDICS. By Wittram Georce WATERS. 
HURST and BLACKETT, 13, Gt. Marlborough St 
New and Enlarged Edition. Post free, 2s. 6d. | ae 
ON PARALYSIS, LOSS OF 
POWER in, the MUSCLES or JOINTS, 


LOCOMOTOR ATAXY, EPILEPSY, NE URAS- 
THENIA, and, other ‘Affections of the Brain and 
Spinal Cord. A Practical. Treatise explaining the 
Causes, Treatment, and Cure of these Diseases ; 
with Directions for Diet. By S.. Berry, NIBLETT, 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians. 


Published by Mi WILLIAMS, 10, Oxford Terrace, 
Hyde Park, I. andon. 
PLATI’S SPECIALITIES. 
AMBRIC POCKET HAND- 
KERCHIEFS, Linen Cambric, hemmed and 


ashed, ready for use. 
washe' The So-called Five-eighths (18 inch). 


45. 45. 9d, 5s. 6d., 6s. Ad oe od., 98. ros. 6d., 12s. Gul. 
rd en. 
The So-called ePhree- quarter (21 inch). 
53. 3d, 6s., 65. 10d., 75. od., 8s. od., 108., 128., 145. 9d. 
per dozen, 


The So-calied Sevens -eighths (23 inch). 
6s, 4d., 7s. 3d., 85., 85. 9d., Tos. ITS. 6d., 135. 9d., 
16s. 9d. per dozen. 
PLATT and CO., 
77, St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C., will send free 
to any part of England, Treland, or Scotland, on receipt 
ofcash with order,'not less than 4 doz. at the doz. prices. 


N.B—If not satisfactory, the handkerchiefs can be 
sent back, and others had or money returned. 


FEB. 28, 188; 


FURNISH THROUGHOUT. 
UBSTANTIAL Artistic Fury; iture 
ETZMANN & co.” 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 
NFA TOTTENHAM COURT 


ROAD. 
URNISH TH 
(REGp.).—OETZMANN SquGaot 


3,77, and 79, Hampstead Road, Toth 
uae Lond on. CARPE TS, Furniture, Bea 
yey Furnishing Ironmon Chin: 

angings, Pictures, Bronzes. Clocks,” 
and every other requisite tc comple 
house of any class, thereby saving much 
and expense. Lowest prices consistent w 


Mm 
fo gUetran. 


teed quality. 
HE “KENSIN " 
TS ING-ROOM SUIT GTON” DRAW. 


Mahogany and Inlaid, or in Black and Gu 
of a couch, two casy and four chairs, uph 
nd finished in the best mann 
din rich silk tapestry and tring 
one about to furnish should s 
son view in the Show-rooms, 4 
designs fram ro to 150 guineas. 


BEDPING. 
Olea and CO, 


ETZMANN and CO. 3 FI 
O UNE WA“ NONPAREIL BE ine 
and BEDDIN samarvel of quality and 
on loa s of a gift. Gin. | 
Brass and Iron French Bedste: al 
Ge $s patent Pallio Mattress 


‘Bole: 


Upper Mattress, good. feather * 
lows. — Every one about to furnisiy should 
me excellent set on view in the Show Ke onins, 

| a Bots, 
| | INOLEUM. 


OEFTZMANN & co. 


INOLEUM. Re aan and 
CO.—LINOLI — : 
best makes sold. 
imbedded and ineffa A. 
DESIGNS for the Season are NOW in 
visit of inspection. solicited. Prices w: 
below those usually charged for this 
covering. Patterns 
tion, The TRADE supplied.—OF 


Qe tS —FORD’S EUREKA.— 


“The most perfect fitting made, "—Observer, 
Gentlemen desirous sof purcasi Shirts of the best 
quality should try Far ‘Eureka,’ 375.. 405... 455. 
half dozen.—R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry. 


ALS. —The only Flannel 
Shirts that never shrink in washings not if 
Soft as silk, and elastic. Can be 
Made in several mixed 
Patterns and 


washed too times. 
worn without an under-vest. 
colours—greys, drabs, browns, &c. 


Ifmeasure free by post. 
eS RE " FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


FORD'S ZGIDIUS,—For Under 
Vests and Drawers. V od. ; Drawers 
Half Hose, rs. 6d. per pair. Patterns 
Quarter dozens 


or Pants, 63. 6d. ; 
and — self “measure free by post. 


| carriage free. 


RICHARD FORD and CO.,, 41, Poultry, London. 


CARTS So CRAYON POR- 

TRAITS,—Send Photo and tos. 6d. and you 

scuiv se drawing from it on paper, 15 in. 

i home or abroad. ‘Tinted crayon 

a 18. hall life-size, in oil or water- 

colour, os saa noil on canvas, 45 58. See 

Pigannie  TOHN. “BOOL, Artist from Royal 

Academy, National Medallist, 86, Warwick Street, 
Pimlico, $.W 


GCHWEITZER'S COCOATINA, 
Anti-Dy Spe pe Cocoa or Chocolate Powder 

GUARAN’ RE SOLUBLE COCOA 

With excess of Fat extracted. 

The Faculty pronounce it the most_nutritious, per- 

fectly digestive Beverage for’ BREAKFAST, LUN- 

CHEON, or SUPPER,” and invaluable for Invalids 

and Children. 

Four times the strength of Cocoas Thickened yet 
Weakened with Starch, &c., and really cheaper. 
Keeps for years inall climates. Requires no Cooking 
A tea spoontul to a Breakfast Cup costing less than a 
halfpenny. 

In tins. at 1s. 6d., 3s. &c, by Chemists, Grocers, &c. 


GAMARITAN FREE HOSPITAL 

FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN, Lowe 
Seymour Street, Portman Square, W_Dorset House 
Branch—r, Dorset Street, Manchester Square, 


OUNG LADY, aged twenty-one, 

FULLY QUAL. IFIE D_ hy eae ina 
: Hated seeks a_RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
N or BARM vai Cast appearance, 
A comfortable home more an 
-Address: A.C. B., 48, Leampit 


‘ soca tes 
object. than sal. 
Vale, Lewisham, 


!—\BAFNESS. — Persons afflicted 


‘+ Teatness, Noises, or any ether 


Ge 


$s Rev 
, “SIPERIAL’ ‘sd1PDINGS, 
Ms, ELC. 


pavs AND CO.—NEW EDI- 
"TION, of their ILLUSTRATED FURNI- 


TURE CATALOGUE NOW READY, post free 
ona ot 4, Should be seen by every one furnish- 
tty “C2e.4 2 ..1ce combined with economy, 


DAVISand 4, Wuelesaleand Export Upholsterers 
and Cabinet aanufacturers, 235, 256, 257, and 258, 
Tottenham Court Road, W. inane Morwell St, 
Bedford Square. 


AMILY BEREAVEMENTS. 


Upon Heacint of Letter or Telegram 
PETER ROBINSO N'SEXPE REN er D DRESS- 
MAKERS and AIL LINERS TRAVEL to ALL 
PARTS of the COUN TRY (no matter the distance) 
t REE OF ANY EXTRA CHARGE, with 

resses, Mantles, Millinery, and a full assortment ot 
ir ADE-UP ARTICLES of the best and most suit- 
able description. Also materials by the Yard, and 
supplied at the same VERY REASONABLE 
PRICES as if uichated at the Warehouse in 
“REGENT STREET 


Mourning for Servants at unexceptionally low rates, 
ata great saving to large or small families. 


Funerals Conducted i: ia eo n or Country at Stated 


PETER ROBINSON'S S MOURNING WARE- 
OUSE, 256 to 262, Regent Street London. 


HE BEST CRAPES 
THAT WILL NOT SPOT WITH RAIN. 


ape uses Hinished by Le DU cet in 
this desirable manner solely to the order of PETER 
Ha aT ii. 
ood qualities from §s. 6d. to ras. 9d. per yard. 
Others. not finished by this process, rai ead 
to 4s. 
PARCELS POST FREE. 
Made Up Articles 
or Materials by the Yard 
Forwarded Promptly. 


PETER ROBINSON, 


Cover AND - GENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256 to 262, REGENT STREET. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE DURE OF CONNAUGHT, 
Mr. 
President—THe RIGHT HON, tue LORD LEIGH 


In order to sustain the Hospital ine its Branch in 
their present efficient working order, the Committee 
feel it necessary to endeavour to raise at least £2,000, 
£400 of which is required to pay off loans un “oid= 
ably incurred last And the earnestly 
and confidently appe for help to the friends of the 
lospital, and all) who sympathise with them in 
efforts to relieve the ‘sufferings, and save many 
poor women and children from premature death, 


The In itution is a Free Hospital for the Recep- 
tion and Treatment of Diseases Peculiar to Women, 
no Letterof Recommendation 1equired, Poverty and 
Sickness the only Passport. 


Since its foundation no less than 259,333 women 
and children have been treated in the Out-Depart- 
ment, and 7,308 women ‘and_765 children have been 
admitted as” In-Patients. Large numbers of the 
women were suffering from OVARIAN TUMOUR 
and DROPSY—which, before special attention was 
directed to itin the Samaritan ospital in 1858, was 
a disease almost always fatal. 


Up__to the end of 1883, no fewer than 967 cases 
were;operated upon, with 8ez recoveries and 165 
deaths, a mortality of 17'06 per cent. 


£5,000 per annum is required to maintain the 

ospital and its Branch, of which sum the Annual 
Subscriptions amount to little more than £1,400, and 
the remainder has to be raised by donations, and 
other uncertain sources of income. The Committee 
are most desirous of increasing the Annual Subscrip- 
tions, in order to relieve them, of the anxiety ot 
raising so large an amount otherwise. 


GEORGE SCUDAMORE, 


Secretary. 


PPER CLAPTON. 

2 To _be SOLD, a desirable LEASEHOLD 
RESIDENCE, containing 12 rooms. The drawing 
and dining rooms cach about 19 feet by 16, and 
uniting by ornamental archway, with conservatory 
at rear of drawing-room, forming when needed a 
room nearly 50 feet long, and unusually lotty, Atl 
rooms a good. size, and house very compact, only 
one story, ‘and y f few stairs. In‘thorough repair, 
drawing and several other rooms recently decorated. 
Tn occupation of owner for past seven years, who 
has spent much on additional comforts to the house. 
Situation d lon sand, Lease 90 years. Ground 
rent £8 Ss. ns to City ‘from two stations (each 
five minutes from the house) every 10 minutes, also 
‘bus and trams.—For further particulars apply on 
premises, 176, Evering Road. 


Wie P. SCOTT MONCRIEFF 


makes an earnest APPEAL on behalf ofa 
Widow Lady who has a large family of girls utterly 
dependent on her for support, which she has hitherto 
endeavoured to do, by the sale of her work, Ifasum 
of £100 could be raised she would be enabled to start 
either a school or boarding-house, and be rendered 
comparatively uidependents Fullest particulars of the 
case given by Mrs. P. SCOTT MONCRIEFF, 
14, Gilmore Place, dtnbureh, by whom donations 
will be received, 
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sidor was affectionate even to enthusiasm.’ 


By FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE, 


AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER III. 
APPRECIATION 


dee be ie that the disagreeable impression of that 
Saal a s ce Mr. Weekes to hold off from his cousin, or to 
ean ee her house. He called there, in fact, the very next 
Git Mee est impeiled to give himself the satisfaction of talking 
ye ie as pea aioe with severe contempt. It was all the amends 
a ne i ol tain for the mortification that lady had inflicted cn 
impulse ha 1 really found it comforting. And then when that 
Ein ie oe itself there were other attractions which 
Chatharea os Lady Milbury’s pleasant little boudoir. Cousin 
bm gan - "sty listened to him with patience and kindness. 
ea ca any means solely—-nor even chiefly—from inte- 
tal ae ness: behalf of her daughter, She and Mr. Weekes 
‘And ri Be eee hey had many memories in common. 
eece a uy) was loftily disparaging this and that friend 
in every sei Biker ae heard in every tone of his voice, and saw 
af her youth oh face, suggestions and reminiscences of the days 
ihe anmeane we uch gave his conversation a certain glamour. But 
take iw the! A of course, unshared by her children, who did not 

eir elderly cousin with any sort of cordiality. Charley was 


— 


rather more tolerant of him than Enid. But that was, as Enid 
shrewdly observed, because Mr. Weekes had not so many oppor- 
tunities of inflicting his society on the young man as he had of 
bestowing it on the girl. Enid had warm feelings, and could be 
not only tender, but generous on occasions. And if Cousin Isidor 
had been poor, or sick, or in trouble, her heart would have softened 
to him at once. But as it was, she was apt, with the intolerance of 
her nineteen years, to break out into rebellious protest against Mr. 
Weekes’s dogmatic utterances—‘‘ laying down the law,” she called 
them. ‘And he talks such nonsense, too !” she would say, indig- 
nantly. ‘‘ Absolute twaddle, of the most old-fashioned and arriére 
sort !” 

Miss Milbury was certainly a very intelligent and quick-witted 
young lady, and had been endowed by nature with more keenness of 
perception and vigour of mind than Mr. Weekes. But, like him, 
she was not often checked in her judgments by the sense of her own 
fallibility. Hence considerable friction in their mental intercourse. 
But Mr. Weekes really did admire the girl; Lady Milbury’s maternal 
partiality had not deceived her there. He had a pride in her well- 
bred air, her fresh young beauty, and even in her saucy speeches ; 
which were always mitigated by playful looks and tones. She was 
a credit to the family, Mr. Weekes told himself, and ought to make 


‘AMONG ALIENS,” “LIKE SHIPS UPON THE SEA,” &C. 


&C. 


a brilliant marriage. And as their acquaintance increased so did 
his tendency to pet and indulge her, in spite of Enid’s exasperating 
preference for her own opinion and her own way. She would 
uphold theories of art and literature which he deemed wildly 
heterodox, and would quote against him celebrities of whom he had 
never heard; but whom, of course, he knew to be overrated 
impostors, since he had never heard of them. 

London society disappointed Mr. Weekes. He found it grown 
terribly vulgar, he told Lady Milbury. His bugbear, the ‘*snob- 
ocracy,” had invaded nearly all circles ; slang had corrupted the 
language ; literature was addressed to ‘‘the million ;” art was 
entirely depraved by affectation ; and the drama had gone to the 
dogs. These gloomy views were only once pierced by a ray of 
cheerfulness. This was when Mr. Weekes chanced to meet with an 
old acquaintance from the country, who asked him when he was 
going to give them some more books, and remembered having seen 
a favourable notice—‘‘ quite a flaming review, you know, eh? ”— 
of one of Mr. Weekes’s works in the county Gase/fe. Jsidor began 
to think that the intellect of the nation had taken refuge from 
metropolitan decadence in the provinces ; and that if England were 
to be saved, her salvation must come from the agricultural districts. 

The hopeful mood did not last very long. But the impression 
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that better things might be fownd in the country than in town, 
remained in his mind like an invisible inscription in sympathetic 
ink, which only needed certain conditions to start into vividness. 
‘These conditions were afforded by the receipt of a letter from his 
relative, Mrs. Fairford. Now it was true, as Lady Milbury had 
said, that Eliza Fairford nad never been Mr. Weekes’s favourite 
cousin, and that, moreover, he had disliked her marriage ; choosing 
to consider that she had made a ssa//iance in accepting Dr. 
Fairford, a country doctor of moderate means and obscure position. 
But, nevertheless, Eliza’s letter gave him great gratification, and 
made him decide to go down to King’s Casby, where the Fairfords 
lived, before finally settling himself in London, 

Mrs. Fairford wrote to invite him with flattering cagerness. 
Her cousin had not hitherto supposed her capable of appreciating 
him so highly ; and began to admit that he had done some injustice 
to Eliza’s sound sense and warmth of feeling. When he mentioned 
h's intention of paying a visit to the Fairfords, Lady Milbury felt a 
slight pang of jealous uneasiness. Not, of course, that the Fairford 
girls could compete for a moment with her Inid. But Cousin 
Ysidor had not been Lack amongst them long enough to form firm 
ties of attachment to the young ones. And then it could not be 
denied that Enid had been tantalisingly perverse in her behaviour 
to the old gentleman, who evidently wast have adored her, if she 
would but have given herself fair play. Still, Lady Milbury was too 
sweet-natured and honourable a woman to resort to any unfair means 
of rivalry with the Fairfords on Enid’s behalf. She limited herself 
to expressing a fear that he would find King’s Casby frightfully 
dull, and the Fairfords’ circle of acquaintance not, —“* well, perhaps 
not quite altogether nice, you know.” Very respectable, of course ; 
but scarcely what he was accustomed to. 

By the rest of the Milbury family the announcement of Mr. 
Weekes’s approaching departure was received with demonstrations 
of unfeigned satisfaction. Sir Veter, indeed, was not without some 
misgivings as to the result on Cousin Isidor’s testamentary disposi- 
tions. But he carried it off with a high hand; telling his wife that 
he would not countenance anything like angling for the eld fellow’s 
money, and could not consent to truckle, or allow his children to 
truckle, to absurd vanity and pretensions, for the hope of a few 
hypothetical thousands. 7 %a¢ sort of thing he would leave to Eliza 
Fairford and her underbred crew of girls. 

Enid performed a triumphant kind of dance before the long 
mirror in the drawing-room when the day of Mr. Weekes’s departure 
from London was announced to her. But yet on the last evening 
when he had been dining with them, she softened a good deal ; 
sang several of Mr. Weekes’s favourite songs, and listened to a 
homily on the decay of modern poetry, without contradicting him 
once, 

“Have you any commands for King’s Casby, my dear Charlotte?” 
asked Mr. Weekes, with his air of punctilious politeness, when he 
rose to go away. 

** Thanks, Isidor : none. 
and to Dr. Fairford.” 

“J shall not fail. And you, Enid? Tlave you any message ?— 
any commission ?” : 

‘* Only my love to the girls. Perhaps they may manage to come 
up to town before the season is quite over.” 

“* Not very likely,” interrupted Sir Peter, brusquely. 

“Oh, yes, papa; they do get invited sometimes. Don’t you 
remember they were in town for three weeks the season before 
last?” 

“ And Jim was with them,” put in Charles Milbury. “TI wish 
Jim would take a run up to town, But I think nothing less than an 
International Cattle Show, or a World-wide Pig Competition, or 
some great event of that sort would fetch him again so soon.” 

‘*Who,” asked Mr, Weekes in his feeble-emphatic manner, and 
with a little air of protest as he uttered the name, ‘ is—/7m ?” 

‘© Who’s Jim ?” echoed young Milbury. ‘* Why, Jim Fairford ! ® 

‘ Eliza’s son, you know,” explained Lady Milbury. ‘‘ You 
remember hearing that she had a son?” 

“Oh! Ah! Ye-es. Oh, quiteso. Yes, I do remember. But 
in her letter she does not particularise ; she merely speaks of her 
‘children.’ Oh, really? Yes; I now recall having heard of a boy 
called James.” 

“©The young man is a sort of farmer in a small way,” said Sir 
Peter. Some connection of his father’s family bequeathed him a 
few acres and a cottage. He declined to enter a profession when he 
left the University.” He was probably right. I dare say he is more 
fitted for his present line of life than for any other.” 

‘* Being a farmer does not prevent his being a gentleman, papa,” 
exclaimed Enid, flushing up. : 

Sir Peter raised his eyebrows and shrugged his shoulders disdain- 
fully. ‘£*Gentleman” is a much-abused word, my dear,” he 
answered. But Charley backed up his sister with much heartiness. 

“Oh, but Jim is a capital fellow, sir,” he said. “Ile pulled 
stroke in his ‘college boat, and he is cne of the very best shots 
I know.” 


You will remember me kindly to Eliza 


? 


CHAPTER IV. 
CONVERSATION 


Tue sixty miles of railway which separate King’s Casby from 
London pass for the most part through a very pretty smiling country. 
The day on which Mr. Weekes started from town happened to 
be bright and pleasant ; he secured a corner place in a carriage 
with only one other traveller ; and some opportune showers in the 
morning having laid the dust, Mr. Weekes was altogether ina mood 
of unwonted content. As he leaned back in the cushioned corner 
he thought complacently of several passagesin Mrs. Fairford’s letter ; 
and still more complacently of the impression he should produce in 
that comparatively unsophisticated houschold. ‘‘ We are very quiet 
folks, living a humdrum country life. But perhaps for that very 
reason our house may be agreeable to you after the brilliancy of 
town.” That was one passage in the letter. Another was: ‘* We 
have been separated so long, and have had so little correspondence 
with each other, that I feel I shall have, as it were, to introduce 
myself to you. You are no stranger to me, but that, of course, is 
very different. Desides that I vividly remember the old days in 
dear Aunt Julia’s house”? (Aunt Julia had been Mr. Weekes’s 
mother), ‘‘I have been enabled to follow your footsteps, anil enjoy 
your conversation by means of your delightful books, I believe my 
children know some of the descriptions of Jamaica by heart. They 
are quite excited by the idea of sceing the author of them.” 

“ Eliza has ripened, has developed, in a very satisfactory manner,” 
said Mr. Weekes to himself, recalling these and other passages. 
“There used to be a little frivolity—a little lack of judgment— 
about her as a girl, But she has evidently improved as her mind 
has matured. Dearme! I suppose this is my station.” 

It was Mr. Weckes’s station, bearing the name of Dunster. 
Where or what Dunster might be--supposing it to be anything more 
than the tiny waiting-room and goods shed which made up the 
station—was mysterious. Dut Dunster was the point at which all 
railway travellers bound for King’s Casby alighted. And at Dunster 
accordingly Mr. Weekes got out. There was waiting for him a 
neat little pony-chaise, and a cart to carry his luggage. No members 
of the Fairford family were there. The servant who drove the 
chaise informed Mr. Weekes that his master had meant to come to 
the station, but had been suddenly called away an hour ago. 

Mr. Weekes received this very graciously. ‘‘ A physician cannot 
be master of his time, of course,” said he, affably, as he stepped 
into the chaise. : 
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“No, sir,” replied the servant, touching his hat, and making 
mental notes of the stranger’s voice, manner, and appearance—all 
of which he afterwards compendiously, if not lucidly, characterised 
in the kitchen as ‘the rummiest of the rum.” : 

Doctor Fairford’s house, situated about. three miles from Dunster 
Station, was a roomy, unpretending red-brick mansion, known as 
the Red House, in the midst of a large old-fashioned garden. It 
stood on the outskirts of King’s Casby, the very smallest and 
sleepiest market-town imaginable ; and, as far as quietu:le end lone- 
liness go, might have been in the middle of Salisbury Plain; except 
only on market-days, when a procession of carts and farmers’ gigs 
passed along the road morning and aiternoon. Mrs. Fairford and 
two of her daughters were standing on the steps at the front door 
when the pony-cha'se rattled up the drive. The lady’s welcome to 
her dear Cousin Isidor was affectionate even to enthusiasm, She 
was a very short, thin woman, with a tiny, squeezed figure, and an 
aquiline-featured face which had once been pretty. In order to 
make the most of her inches she had acquired the habit of holding 
her head thrown back, with her chin in the air 3 so that to any one 
taller than herself—and most people were so—she appeared to he 
constantly in an attitude of appeal or petition. The daughters who 
stood beside her at the moment of Mr. Weekes’s arrival were the 
two younger ones, Celia and Imogen—blue-eyed, blooming, buxom 
English girls as one could desire to see. 

“T am so grieved that Godfrey was unable to meet you at the 
station,” said Mrs. Fairford after the first greetings were over, 
clasping her hands and looking up appealingly. “So grieved ! 
And he also, But he never allows anything to interfere with his 
duty towards his patients. He would sacrince the dearest wish of 
his heart to that.” : 

Even Mr. Weekes did not suppose that to meet him at the station 


had been among the dearest wishes of Dr. Fairford’s heart. But 
he thought Eliza’s hyperbole grace-ul. - 
“And now probably you would wish to see your room. Girls, 


show Cousin Isidor his room. Unless, indeed, you would like a 
cup of tea before dressing? We dine early ;—country habits, you 
know. Can you,—-caz you eat your dinner at half-past six o’clock ?” 
she asked with an insinuating smile. ‘It is a barbarous hour, no 
doubt. But we are rustics, Stil], there is no law of the Medes 
and Persians on the subject. Should that hour not suit you it can 
be chanzel.” g 

Mr. Weekes professed himself shocked at the idea of deranging 
their habits in any way, and declared that he should be perfectly 
ready for his dinner by half-past six o’clock. He found his room a 
very pleasant, airy bedchamber, smelling of lavender and rose- 
leaves. There was a bow-window, in the recess of which stood a 
writing-table and easy-chair. Vases of fresh flowers decorated the 
mantelpiece, and several water-colour sketches hung upon the walls. 
Celia and Imogen had marshalled Mr. Weckes to h’s room ; and 
their mother now peeped in at the door to see, as she said, whether 
Cousin [sidor could content himself in that simple nest. 

“Content myself, my dear Eliza! Iam charmed! Everything 
is extremely comfortable and tasteful.” And Mr. Weekes made one 
of his courtliest bows. 

“ Oh, chat is indeed praise. And from you. IT hoped there was 
alittle tase shown. Splendour is, of course, out of the question ; 
but we do aspire to a little taste.” 

‘Mamma arranged your room, Cousin Isidor,” said Celia. ‘* At 
least she showed us how to do it.” 

“And those are mamma’s water-colours on the walls,” added 
Imogen with some eagerness. 

“TIush, hush! foolish children,” cried Mrs. Fairford, rising 


almost on tiptoe to put her hands playfully on her daughters’ lips. 


«* Do you suppose Cousin Isidor can care for my daubs? He who 
has seen all the masterpieces in Europe! Come, let us run away 
and leave Cousin Isidor to dress. You don’t mind our calling you 
Cousin Isidor, do. you? Mr. Weekes seems so terribly formal. 
Wilkins is bringing up your portmanteau, and I hope you will ring 
for anything you want. A warning gong sounds ten minutes before 
dinner. Az revoir!” And with that. Mrs, Fairford gracefully 
glided away. 

Punctually at half-past six Mr. Weckes went down stairs, and 
found the whole family assembled in the drawing-room. Besides 
those members of it whose acquaintance he had already made, there 
were Dr. Fairford and his son, and Rosalind, the eldest daughter. 
Dr. Fairford was tall and stout, with a clean-shaven face and curly, 
grizzled hair, which had once been light chestnut. His son was 
also tall; an athletic, well-built young fellow, blue-eyed, like his 
younger sisters, with a broad, intelligent brow, and a singularly 
sweet smile, which seemed none the less sweet for being rare. 
Rosalind alone of all the children resembled her mother in person. 
That is to say, she was short, with dark brown eyes and hair. But 
her figure was broader and plumper than her mother’s—who, in 
fact, complained that Rosalind was dzmpy—and she had a plain, 
downright manner, very far removed from Mrs. Fairford’s. 

The guest’s reception was very friendly, although none of the 
party came up to Mrs. Fairford’s warmth and empressement, Dr. 


Fairford was habitually rather silent, and the young .man did_not, 


speak much more than civility demanded. But Cousin Eliza 
supplied all deficiencies of that kind. Mr. Weekes was quite 
content to have her for his chief interlocutor, and all the rest for 
audience. The doctor he treated with polite toleration. He was 
rather satisfied than not to find that his former judgment of Godfrey 
Fairford required no modification : ‘* A dullish, plain sort of fellow 
—competent in the ordinary paths of his profession, no doubt, but 
essentially commonplace.” 

Once or twice, it is true, the doctor made a remark which caused 
Mr. Weekes to look at him quickly, and Mr. Weekes’s yellow 
forehead to flush nervously. or instance, when Mrs. Fairford filled 
up an awkward pause between the courses by pensively contem- 
plating Mr. Weekes’s bald head, and exclaiming as by an uncon- 
trollalle impulse, ‘‘ How unchanged ! The fine outline of the head 
and brow,—how exactly the same ‘as when we were girl and boy 
nea Is it not S0, Godfrey ?” her husband quietly answered, 

hy, yes; the shape of the skull in the adult human subject is 
not very liable to variations of outline, I think it ingenious in you, 
my dear, to have picked that out.” But the words were said in 
so simply maticr-ol-fact a tone as to lull any uneasy suspicion of 
irony. 

As to James, Mr. Weekes deigned to notice him very little. A 
young man who had a taste for cattle and pigs ; who had declined 
to enter a profession ; and whose friends could think of no higher 
praise Yr him than that he had rowed stroke in his college boat, 
and was a good shot, could but be a coarse fellow,—what Mr, 
Weekes, in his superfine accents, called ‘ta*mere exémal.” His 
yery name was distasteful to Mr. Weekes’s car. ‘+ Jim” he 
resolutely declined to utter. But even ‘ James” was common, and 
without distinction. 

Dr. Fairford had at least the negative merit of not smoking. 
Neither did he care to sit over his wine after dinner. So—this pro- 
ceeding being found to be agreeable to Cousin Isidor—the whole 
parly rose from table together. Jim went into the garden, where the 
summer evening was sull light and fair, and smoked a cigar as he 
strolled up and down before the drawing-room windows. Dr. 
Vairford withdrew to his study, saying, ‘* You will excuse me, 
Weekes; I make no stranger of you, and I shall take leave to do 
my work as usual while you are here.” And then the women 
gathered round Cousin Isidor’s easy-chair, and listened respectfully 
to a discursive monologue. 


_ evening of his stay at King’s Casby came 


‘ ought to have one; nor should Willingale, the 
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At length, in a pause, Rosalind said abruptly, ‘‘ And how is Lady 
M.lbury, and Enid, and all of them? I have been wanting to ask 

“on for ever so long, but I didn’t like to interrupt you.” 

“Good heavens, I fear I have been trespassing greatly on your 
patience ! ” exclaimed Mr. Weekes, with the quick sensitiveness of 
hurt vanity. ; 

& Rosalind!” cried Mrs. Fairford, in almost tragic tones. “Dear 
Cousin Isidor, don't be severe on poor Rosy. When you talk of 
trespassing on our patience you are very severe. You know you 
must not speak with sarcasm to these simple children, or you will 
crush them. The fact is, Rosalind is much attached to Enid 
Milbury. Rosy ”’—in a lower, but still quite audible tone—“ is the 
soul of generosity. She has no small resentments or jealousies, 
All poor dear Enid’s little airs glide oF Rosy without leaving a 
trace.” 

Mr. Weekes, mollified, but still a little flustered, protested that he 
had no intention ef being sarcastic, and that in fact he ought to 
apologise for not having already delivered sundry messages of 
greeting with which Lady Milbury and Enid had charged him, 
7: And L believe there was one from Charles Milbury fer—for Mr, 
James,” said he, observing that the young man hal come into the 
room and was standing at his elbow. 

“Oh, thank you. Is Charley all right?” 

- Charles is, I believe, perfectly well.” 

“ And—and—all of them ?” 

“J left Sir Peter, my lady, and Enid quite well.” 

‘¢ | suppose there is no chance of their running down here?” 

“ Sir Peter and Lady Milbury? Oh dear no ; [ shoul conceive 
not.” 

“ Or Charley, or—any of them?” 

“¢ Charles intimated a hope—or rather a wish, for he did not seem 
to expect it--that you should visit London in the course of the 
season. Lut he expressed no intention of leaving town himself.” 

“Tt isn’t very likely you should go to town, is it, Jim?” salt 
Imogen. 

“T don’t know,” answered Jim, strolling away again. Rosalin | 
profited by the diversion of the general attention from Mr. Weekes 
to follow her brother, and their figures were seen through the summer 
dusk, pacing arm in arm down the garden. Presently tea wa; 
brought in, Dr, Fairford emerged from his study, and with a liule 
more conversation, chiefly about Mr. Weekes's travels, the first 
to an end. 


(Zo be continucd) 


Ir isa sad proof of our intellectual frivolity that, while idivtic 
verse and worse than silly novels command abun.lant notice, a bok 
like ** Flatland, a Romance of Many Dimensions,” by a ** Sijuare” 
(Sccley), should scarcely have been mentioned by the reviewers. 
People don’t like to be laughed at ; and Flatland,” for those who will 
take the trouble to read between the lines, is not so much an clabo- 
rate mathematical joke as a bitter laugh at the absurdity of supposing 
our view of the Universe to be final. The Flatlanders can form no 
idea of anything beyond surface ; nay, they think it dangerous heresy 
to broach opinions about solidity; and, when our “Souare,” to 
whom a benevolent Sphere has vouchsafed a glimpse of Spaceland, 
dares to question the “truth” that Providence has limized the 
number of dimensions to two, he is clapt into prison for lite, The 
little book is full of the subtlest irony ; the whole account of Line- 
lanl, for instance, and of the vain attempt to give the king of that 
country an idea of surface, is delicious ; so is the account of the 
inhabitant of Pointland who, like the great Ich of the German 
cloud-philosopher, ‘‘is himself his own world, his own Universe, 
without a thought of Plurality; for is he not his One and All, being 
really nothing ?” and whose monotonous song is: ‘* It fills all space, 
and what It fills It is, what It thinks that It utters, and what It 
utters that It hears ; and Itselfis Thinker, Hearer, Utterer, Thought, 
Word, Audition.” The Flatlanders attribute all moral obliquity to 
irregularity of form: ‘* Why blame a thievish Isosceles when you 
ought to deplore’ the incurable ine jual:ty of his sides?” None the 
less such irregularity, if found incurable, incurs death at the hands 
of the State executioner. The idea that, while moral truth is un- 
changeable, that arrangement of things which we call the Order of 
Nature may be something of which we in this state can no more 
form a complete conception than we can of “double extra 
solids,” is worked out in a masterly way. The little book has 
evidently been the pastime of a mind of a high order; and we 
should much like to see it in the hands of ‘‘ the intelligent working 
man ;” for his guides, the Agnostics, need such a correction to their 
dogmatism quite as much as do the theologians to theirs. 

“The Antiquary,” Vol. X. (ENiot Stock), is an exceptionally 


. goad number, containing papers on the ‘‘ House of Lords,” by Mr. 


II, B. Wheatley, and by Mr. Round, The latter tackles that very 
difficult subject, which a Lords’ Committee in 1820 gave up 1 
despair, the transition from Writ to Tenure. —‘* The Hazlitts 
in Americaa Century Since,” ‘‘The Adelphi and Its Site,” and Mr. 
¥. E. Sawyer’s too brief ‘‘ Field Name and Toponymical Collections’ 
are full of interest. We wish Mr. Sawyer had named ‘‘some 
parishes ” in which the phrase “* Dens tire lands” is used. Weonly 
know it in Cornwall of lands tilled after the improved, z.z., Devon- 
shire fashion. 

Mr. H. G. Huntington has had twelve years’ experience 25 
United States Vice-Consul ; and his ‘ Florentine Notes” (Reming- 
ton) show a thorough acquaintance with the subject. His remarks 
on social life and the cost of living are very practical, which, one 
would think, can scarcely be said of his advice to those who dread 
a rough passage: ‘‘ Go to Italy by sea.” Everybody will enjoy hs 
account of last year’s artists’ ball, and of the battle between the 
basilicals and the tricuspidans over the restoration of the Duomo. 

Mr. E. N. Buxton’s ‘Epping Forest” (Stanford) is the only 
thorough guide to the wilder parts of the woodland. It also 
contains a sketch of the history from the times when Waltham 
was Wealdham, down to the happily-success‘ul war waged 
against the encroaching lords of the manor by the Commons 
Preservation Society aided by the Corporation, whom that 
resolute Common Councilman, Mr. Thomas Bedford, secured 
as its ally. In this age of statues we think Mr. Bedford 
labourer whose 
stubborn clinging to his rights first attracted attention, be left 
unhonoured. Should not effigies of them, at any rate, form part of 
the Fairlop Fair procession? Mr. Buxton’s pretty book contains 
excellent maps and pleasing autotypes of forest Scenery. It also 
gives lists of the plants, insects, and animals still to be found in the 
district ; but an index is sadly wanted, and there is no attempt at 
explaining names like Turpin’s Cave, Ambresbury Banks, Lfangboy 
Slade, &c. 

Dutch iconoclasm, though it whitewashed interiors and broke the 
legs and petticoats off statues, has not marred the exteriors ot 
churches like those at Alkmaar and Breda, Mr. A. Hare's effective 
outlines of these and other subjects are the best part of * Sketches in 
Holland and Scandinavia” (Smithand Ekler). Some of his drawings, 
such as thetypical tower of Helsingborg, are architecturally valuable ; 
and though the letter-press is, as Mr. Hare admits, slight, it 1s pleasant 
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He was, of course, struck with the quaint Dutch costumes 
Transatlantic inexorableness of Dutch hotels in regard to 
d his picture of the dreary ugliness of nearly all 
‘ included, is very striking, and ane us to under- 
ae ioty of the old Vikings to get away from It. 

ue eer ie the other eaitines OF “The Compendium of 
saphy snd Travel” (Stanford), is based on Hellwald’s ‘‘ The 
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. the whole excellent ; but that of the geology of 


Eerane fails to solve the difficulty of colouring. Owing toa bad 
“on some of the tints are so much alike as to be undistinguish- 
~ eacept in the clearest daylight. . ‘ 
lf educated examinees are catered for, as in the book just named, 
“ya way to make their fathers wish they had their young days 
over again, it is the same with those in humbler positions. 
learning which a generation or two ago would have 
nged exclusively to the few is now brought within reach of 
Sanday scholar. Thus ‘The Biblical Treasury, Vol. Il. : 
= to Deuteronomy » (Sunday School Union), gleans from 
lorers like Captain Conder and Palmer, and from writers like 
e and Dr. Geikie. With every passage 1s given the name of 

writer from whom it is taken. 
om the * Union” we also have both Captain Conder’s ‘ Primer 
v! Bible Geography,” which is based on the latest explorations, and 
i. divided into periods from ‘* The Geography of Genesis to that 
af the Gospels 5 and Dr, John Kennedy’s ** Pentateuch : its Age 
wand Authorship.” Dr. Kennedy is sure that either Moses wrote 
- ave books or there must have been a wholly unimaginable con- 
< peas of fraud between prophets, scribes, and rulers, Some people 
wink it is not quite so certain that Ezekiel, for instance, would 
have thought he was sanctioning a gross imposition had he allowed 
a book which merely embodied 


uses’ name to be prefixed to 4 : i 
what he held to be Moses’ teaching. But from his own point of 


view Dr. Kennedy’s argument is irrefragable. No Ezra or Jeremiah 
for him ; he believes ‘*we are shut up to the conclusion of entire 
forgery or entire truthfulness and authenticity.” He makes much, 
but not too much, of the Samaritan Pentateuch, which the Gerizim 
worshippers could not have received at any period after Ezra’s time. 
He also insists forcibly on the intimate knowledge of Egypt and the 
Desert which is shown in all the five Mosaic books. 

I:qually up to the level of the times is “ The Churchman’s Family 

Bible * (Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge). Part I. gives 
Genesis, with Commentary, and very realistic illustrations, which 
really deserve better paper than that to which its low price (sixpence) 
condemns them ; the initials of the chapters, too, are admirable. It 
isa pity we are not told who are in cach case the authors (some of 
them evidently old divines) of the various comments. There is a 
quaint intolerance in the remark : ‘It has been regarded_as a sign of 
Balel when the Church attempted to impose on all nations one lan- 
ave to be used in prayer and Sacraments.” 
‘There is much wholesome. teaching in the five little books 
describing, under the title of ** The Perfect tome” (Sonnenschein), 
the wedded life, and in it the husband's, wile’s, children’s, and 
paients’ part respectively. If the advice is mostly old, it is none the 
worse for that. It is well and tersely put; and these tiny volumes, 
duintily got up, will'make a capital present for a young family. 

Mr.” James Platt’s booklets are always worth reading ; nor is 
“ Poverty? (Simpkin, Marshall) an exception, In discussing Land 
Nationalisation, he says that the Legislature already interferes too 
much with our freedom of action, and that since the Statute of 
Merton four-fifths of our public Acts have been repealed mostly 
lecause they had proved injurious. He has no faith in emigration, 
which will only send up the price of laboitr and make us still less 
able tv compete with the foreigner ; but he does believei n co-opera- 
lion, fur are not the streets of. Paris paved by the Paviors’. Corpora- 
tion without the intervention of a contractor? and does not the 
Ujiiial Journal divide all profits among its work people? He gives 
cae praise to Mr. Barnett’s work at St. Jude's, Whitechapel. 

A man who can call himself the Alderfirst of Ababrelton is 
naturally not afraid to talk of the ‘* Magnity of Britannia,” and of 
cur Queen as Magnitress, or ‘‘ Her Magnitial Majesty the Over- 
ven.” He would even substitute ‘* God Save Our Over-Queen” 

the first line of the National Anthem. To all our Colonies he 

woald give Peers, the number depending (except in the case of India) 
population, Thus, and thus only, can “ Britannia Magna” 
{\Vyman) become really worthy of the name. He has also a plan 
ivr reorganising the Great City of All London. 

tthe present time, when so much attention is being drawn at 
home to the colonies, it is interesting to skim over ‘‘ ‘lhe Cape of 
Goud Hope Civil Service List” (W. A. Richards and Sons, Cape 
Yuwn), by Mr. Ernest I’, Kilpin, Clerk Assistant of the House of 
Assembly, This interesting little work is no mere list of names, 
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alizirs Mr, Kilpin’s book will be particularly valuable. 

** Albbutt’s Stock and Share Almanac for 1885” is a most useful 
tinaunual for large and small investors. In addition to a diary giving 
the dates of the various dividends and drawings there is’ a complete 
list of the securities on the Stock Exchange, with their last dividends 
and short synopses of the financial condition of our colonies and 
foreign countries, Altogether a handy little work, 


i ppd oe with E. J. Irving, the translator from the 
Monnunadicder aca Favour,” by ALS. C. Wallis (3 vols. ; W. Swan 
that his. 4 3 an Co,)—entitled in the original ** Vorstengunst ae 
oe, ‘gee has made great advance in her art since the 
Desires Ne oe Troubled Times.” The lapse of five years 
sipeellee ihieary o . a a first and a secong important novel 
rémlerss andi the er sense of responsibility towards herself and her 
Miss Wallis he present is fully five years nearer maturity, As 
ms * ca he have chosen for her field the most ambitious 
to ecu orical novel, that is much to say: and it is not 

wondered at that, with all her diligence, talent, and power of 
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projecting herself into widely different historical characters, she sti’] 
has a very great deal to learn, For one thing, she has to learn the 
real difference between a historical novel and a picturesque and 
idealised history: and it is to the latter category that ‘* Royal 
Favour” too decidedly belongs. The translator is again right in 
saying that it can be appreciated without any previous knowledge 
of Swedish affairs during the rule of Eric XIV. and of his Minister, 
Person, to whose_whitewashing—a labour sorely needed—the work 
is largely devoted. But this ready appreciation will be found due 
chiefly to the authoress’s power of arranging unfamiliar facts 
lucidly, and of bringing them into a common focus, rather than to 
what should be the case—the translations of historical shadows into 
live men and women. This she has assuredly not done ; any more 
than she has relieved her stately epic by bringing the dignity of 
public history into the necessary relation with the private lives 
affected thereby, That is to say she is by no means yet a Dutch 
Scott or a Dutch Thackeray, even if her total deficiency in humour 
ever allows her to become one. Géram Person, for instance, is in 
her hands a type of the man of books and ideas transformed, 
against nature, into a statesman who has to rule in times of danger 
and gloom, who fails because he is bound to fail, and leaves behind 
him a reputation in contradiction to all his aspirations. The 
picture is a true and impressive tragedy, by no means without 
edification for all periods, our own not excepted. But it is always 
the type whom we study—never the man. He, and the rest of the 
characters, are perpetually e7 pose, as if sitting for portraits to be 
placed in a Court gallery. Under these circumstances, and con- 
sidering the prodigious length of the novel as well as its naturally 
unpopular and unattractive subject, to have succeeded in exciting 
and maintaining a continually growing interest is a triumph that 
ought to be handsomely acknowledged. 

“ Souls and Cities,’ by the author of ‘‘ The Cheveley Novels” 
(1 vol. : W. Kent and Co.), is the story of how a Congregationalist 
minister and his wife became the victims of slanderous gossip at the 
hands of what, we trust and believe, is an exceptionally odious 
congregation. However this may be, the author is evidently 
familiar with the most disagreeable aspects of which any sort of 
small society, Dissenting or otherwise, can possibly be capable, and 
of the details of chapel management. With the clerical character- 
istics of the Establishment, though he deals very largely in them, he 
is very much less well acquainted—to say altogether unacquainted 
would possibly be going a little too far. As a series of sketches of 
exceedingly mean and vulgar people, all the meaner and more 
vulgar from their professed connection with religion, the tale is 
fairly amusing. But it shares in the vulgarity it describes. 

“Roger North,” by Mrs. John Bradshaw (3 vols. : W. Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.), is a fairly favourable specimen of the 
ordinary novels written by ladies; and it is taken outside the 
average, though not placed much abeve it, by descriptions of South 
American life apparently due to personal experience. Indeed, 
unless this is the case, there is no reason for their introduction, so 
far as the plot is concerned. ‘The latter is based upon the not very 
new idea of a mistaken marriage, where a girl becomes the wife of 
a fascinating scamp instead of her true and worthy lover, being 
enabled to redeem her blunder at last by the kindness of the author, 
when the due amount of space has been filled. The tone is thoroughly 
healthy, excepting for the attempts to excite alittle stale and morbid 
pathos over the unnecessary deaths of unnecessary children. 

Nellie Fortescue-Harrison prefaces ‘‘So Runs My Dream” 
(2 vols, : Remington and Co.) by ‘* stating boldly ” that it is ‘only 
a dream story,” and that ‘* Dreamland recognises no laws, and 
possesses in its vocabulary no such word as impossible.” Nothing 
could be more mistaken. The imitation of a dream is perhaps the 
most difficult of all imaginative feats, and depends upon laws which 
are certainly not the less strict for being infinitely more subtle than 
those governing attempts to reproduce reality. A dream is 
assuredly not imitated by concocting a perfectly coherent plot, with 
a regular beginning, middle, and end, Even the Zanoni-like 
physician is thoroughly consistent, and the child who, seeing a 
fidille for the first time, plays thereon a little plaintive melody, 
a feat which such authorities as ‘‘ Ouida” and others have con- 
sidered as well within human capacities. No doubt the fiddle plays 
to some purpose, causing an old gentleman to meditate leaving 
60,000/. to the fiddler ; but then violins often bring more money 
than that to their owners. And as to occult sympathies and coinci- 
dences, these are treated in that semi-mystical, semi-scientific 
fashion that has no place ina dream, If Miss Fortescue-Harrison 
wishes to excel in the literature of Dreamland, let her saturate 
herself with the spontaneous-seeming simplicity of the ** Arabian 
Nights,” and learn from them that, as Goethe has it, Liberty is only 
to be reached through law. And she might also remember that not 
even in dreams do persons who are not Quakers address one another 
in the second person singular; at any rate that they do not use both 
numbers indiscriminately. The tone of the story is exceedingly 
sentimental, and its style exceedingly fine. / E 

There can be no occasion to criticise at length the third series of 
our old friend ‘‘ Johnny Ludlow,” by Mrs. Henry Wood (3 vols. : 
R. Bentley and Son). It will be quite enough, for the benefit of 
those who know him, to say that ‘‘ Johnny ” has in no wise fallen off 
from his power of telling a simple anecdote with pathos, or humour, 
or both combined ; and, for the benefit of those who know him not, 
that the sooner they make his acquaintance the better it will be for 


themselves. 
——___-—_—__—_ 


IN A SKYE SHIELING 


A woman’s voice bade me enter, cordially enough, but where 
the woman was herself I had no. notion. Saturated though I was 
by the blinding rain against which; fishing-rod in hand—for it was 
just before the end of the season—I had literally fought my way to 
the shieling, I hesitated on the threshold. Outside, Scotch 
mist” such as only Skye affords; and the interior of the shanty 
murky with peat-reek. Its sole occupant, as 1 discovered when my 
watery eyes became accustomed to the smoke, had a cutty-pipe 
in her mouth, and as there was no means of egress for the reek— 
chimneys being cold luxuries—it was little wonder that the shieiing 
was even mistier than the moors. A miserable little peat-erection it 
was, at which the indigent Irishman would have turned up his nose. 
Over the roof, to prevent its flying away some breezy ey were 
hung ropes with heavy stones at each end, and it was renewed every 
autumn, the roof of one year being used as firewood | for the ce 
I was, in short, in a typical Skye shieling, some sIx miles from igs 
and l had not long joined the old lady over her bright peat fire 
before I was convinced of the folly of making any further attempt 
to reach the Uig inn that night. My companion, who gradually 
assumed the form of a very wrinkled back-bent dame of some 
seventy winters, thawed under the influence of better tobacco a 
the unadulterated usquebagh, as provided by my flask, > 
warning me against daring the elements, described a ee ni 
gave me a peep into the hard and even dangerous lives of ayes who 
seek to make a living on the moors and hills of Skye. The very 
river I had been fishing was the scene two years ago of a grim 
The temporary clergyman at Vig had, with a companion, 

while fishing, in a flood such as the 
Tt had been a fine day in the 
ed the surrounding hills, and 


tragedy. 
been suddenly overwhelmed, w 
Englishman eae OP conceive. 
-alley, but ugly white mists wrapp r 
ven a Be BY warning the water came down in a oo 
transforming the shallow burn into a roaring flood. The two f net 
men were in the middle of the stream, and for a time kept their feet 
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by crossing fishing-rods and clinging to them. Then they weré 
swept away by the rushing waters, the one to be tossed exhausted 
on the bank, the other, the clergyman, to find a Highlander’s grave. 
The recital of this melancholy story glued me to the ingle nook for 
the night, and a strange picture we no doubt made. ‘The peat fire 
smoked, I smoked, the old lady smoked, and my drenched clothes 
positively steamed. 

If my companion was a fair specimen of her sex on the island, the 
Skye woman is altogether an exceptional person. Several times I 
fell asleep on my three-legged stool by the fire, awaking with a start 
to find her talling to herself, the while she vehemently smoked. 
Between us we emptied a full pouch, and in the dull grey of the 
morning—she insisted on sitting up with me, and of course I forgot 
to wind up my watch—she smoked her first cigar. Our talk was of 
many subjects, we travelled ‘‘ from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe,” and the great crofter question had its due share of attention. 
I found my hostess more guarded in her statements on the subject 
than the average crofter, but she was not slow to tell me the story 
of her own life, nor to exult over the fruits of the agitation. She 
had never been out of Skye, allowed that London and Glasgow 
might be bigger than Portree, but sneered at the pretensions of 
Aberdeen. orn, so far as I can remember—for I occasionally fell 
asleep—at Dunvegan, she had been carried off by a gallant wooer to 
Uig ; her lover, who lived on his father’s farm, already teeming with 
sons and daughters innumerable, thinking that one more or less 
could make little difference. Here she dwelt with her husband in a 
corner of the farm for many years, struggling desperately to make a 
livelihood for the family out of a patch of land hardly visible to the 
unaided eye. A pig, some hens, cats, and other animals shared with 
them this squalid domicile; and her hushand was in his grave, her 
whole family grown up, before my hostess changed her dwelling-place. 
Affairs became desperate. First the pig was eaten, then the 
chickens, then the last potatoes, and then a harder landlord stepped 
in. Starvation stared the family in the face. Something had to be 
done. Two of the sons—one was married—emigrated, taking their 
only sister with them, two others refused to leave their birth-place ; 
and the fifth made up his mind to try whether he could keep his 
mother and himself in life by becoming a man-of-all-trades. ‘The 
shieling which afforded me timely shelier was a convenient centre 
for him during the tourist season, when he acted as a guide to 
Quiraing, but at other times he tried his hand at the oar, he was a 
skilful fsherman for a Skyeman, odd work was sometimes found for 
him at Portree, and except in the dead of winter he was much away 
from home. But for her pig and hens, the old woman seemed to lead 
a most lonely life, though she never wearied of expatiating on the 
merits of her family. 

_ Duncan_was that night, according to her, far away at Sligachan 
in quest of tourists, but I have since come to the conclusion that on 
this point my hostess wandered from the truth. More likely was he 
at Uig, where, as I discovered next day, a crofters’ meeting was 
taking place, at which his two brothers were among the prominent 
speakers. Duncan I gathered, was as determined to set the heather 
on fire as the most valiant crofter among them, but the old woman 
was ill at ease. When “the soldiers” came, she was convince 
they would at least kill her two sons at Vig, and in her secret heart 
she disliked and dreaded the visitors from Ireland. When Duncan 
discussed the subject with her he may have found her open to con- 
viction, ut unless she was intentionaily deceiving me that could only 
have been because Duncan was her son, She showed me a tear- 
stained grimy letter from her daughter in America, evidently one of 
her most precious possessions. Being in Gaelic 1 could not read it, 
but translated by her into very Highland English it struck me as the 
most pitiful letter I ever heard, though consisting of little more than 
‘*Oh, my darling mother, my mother, oh my mother” repeated a 
dozen times. Inthe morning my hustess cooked for breakfast the one 
fish I had succeeded in capturing, and it was at this somewhat rough 
and ready repast that I was told the difference between toddy, Scotch 
toddy, and Highland toddy. The first is two glasses of water to 
one of whisky, the second half and half, and the third two of 
whisky to one of water. It being a col.l raw,morning, | drank my 


friend’s health in Highland toddy, pressed a coin of the realm into 
her hand as I said good bye, and sh uldering my empty creel had 
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soon left the shieling far behin:] me. 


Messrs. RANSFORD AND SON.—A dainty little serenarle for a 
tenor with a sweet voice, even though it be limited in compass, is 
“© T Would Not Bid Thee Wake,” words by Tom Lood, music by 

. L. Molloy.—‘* Old Memories,” written and composed by H. 
Elliot Lath, is a useful song of an ordinary type, and of medium 
compass.—A patriotic song of average merit is, ‘‘ There is a Flag 
that Proudly Floats,” written and composed by Frederick W. 
Holder and Godfrey Marks.—Four very good pianoforte pieces for 
the drawing-room, by Seymour Smith, are respectively ‘* Woodland 
Rambles,” ‘‘ Sunny Showers,” Twelfth Night” (‘ Olde Englyshe 
Danse”), and “Homeward” (“The Volunteers’ March ”).— Equally 
to be commended are two pieces by F. Burgmiiller, entitled 
« Abendglocken auf Kloster Panz” and ‘‘Ob Ich Die Liebe? Frage 
die Sterne.’”—A meet companion for the above is ‘‘ Abschieds- 
Gruss,” a romanze, by J. Low.—For a juvenile player, “The Flower 
of the Forest March,” by J. Sterling, will prove a great favourite ; 
itis not only easy but melodious.—‘‘ Silver Snowflakes” is the 
appropriate title of a worceazt de salon for the pianoforte, by Gennaro 
Bisaccia. 

Messrs. J. B, CRAMER AND Co,—A sacred song which will 
make its mark in musical circles is ‘* Jerusalem,” written and coni- 
posed by Netta and Henry Parker, it is arranged with chorus ad 
2b, and accompaniment for harp or organ, published in three keys 5 
good declamatory powers are needful to do justice to this song. —By 
the same collaborateurs is ‘‘The Golden Path,” with harmonium 
accompaniment ad /i., published in four keys; although not quite 
equal in merit to ‘‘ Jerusalem,” it will find many admirers and well 
deserve them.—One of the best of many good songs composed by 
Odoardo Barri is ‘The Beauteous Song” (‘‘Come unto Me”), 
with harmonium or organ obbligato ad ¢.; the reverential 
words by Lindsay Lennox. ‘his narrative song is published 
in four keys.—By the same composer, a marked contrast to 
the above, is ‘* The Shilling,” a cheerful tale of a sailor 
and his lassie, which will serve as a very good encore for a more 
serious song.—-“‘ Love’s Legacy,” written and composed by H. L. 
D’Arcy Jaxone and J. Stuart Crook, isa pathetic address from a 
mourner to his lost love’s tress of golden hair.—Of the same sad 
type is ‘‘ By the River's Side,” written and composed by Mary 
Mark Lemon and J. S. Stuart Crook.—The batch of dance music 
from the above firm is tuneful, and the time is well marked in all 
cases. It consists of four sets of waltzes: ‘*The Ethel,” by 
Edgar de Valmencey; ‘‘’The Cerise,” by Charles Deacon; ‘‘La 
Salutation,” by Louis II. d’Egville ; and ‘* Maiden Dreams,” by E. 
Bucalossi. There is nothing very new in either of the four sets 5 but 
we must only look for a novelty now and then in the waltz school, 
which is so popular with composers, good, bad, and indifferent.—No. 
ILI. of J. B. Cramer and Co.’s ** Dance Album ” contains nine very 
good examples of music, more or less popular, and will always 
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LIEUTENANT-COLONEL PHILIP HOMAN EYRE PRINCE HASSAN OF EGYPT M, LESSAR 
South Staffordshire Regiment et Brother of the Khédive, and Lately Appointed High Commissioner Now in London as Ru ant Bomipusashee on the Afghan 
Killed at the Battle of Kirbekan on the Nile, Feb. 10 with Lord Wolseley in the Soudan Frontier Question 


THE WAR IN THE SOUDAN--A REBEL GIVING HIMSELF UP WITH HIS FAMILY AT SUAKIM THE STEAM LAUNCH “QUEEN VICTORIA,” OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR AID 
From a Sketch by a Naval Officer TO THE SICK AND WOUNDED IN WAR, NOW AT WORK ON THE NILE 
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OFFICIALS AND DIRECTORS ARRIVING ON TROLLIES THE MAYORS OF LIVERPOOL AND BIRKENHEAD JOINING HANDS IN THE TUNNEL AT THE 
BOUNDARY BETWEEN CHESHIRE AND LANCASHIRE 
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prove of utility at a carpet dance as contain’ng a melt in parvo 
of its kind. 

Messrs: “NOVELLO, Ewer, AND Co. Part 64, Vol. IX., of 
the Organist’s Quarterly Journal commences with ‘* Andante 
for Two Manuals and Pedal,” by Otto Dienel; a brief, smoothly- 
written piece. This is followed by a ‘‘Postludium Festivum,” by 
Charles W. Pearce, Mus. Doc., which will serve for weddings and 
other festive occasions;—The same may be said of ‘‘Pastorella,” 
by Paul R. Barclay; both being of a secular type.—“* Andante con 
Moto,” by Stephen Kemp, and ‘Sonata in D minor,” by Julius 
Katterfeldt, are worthy of commendation in their respective styles. 
The entire number is of even merit, althouzh there is nothing above 
the average of ordinary good work. Taken as a whole, the 
Organist’s Quarterly Journal is the best publication of its kind, 
and contains amongst its contributors most of the best-known and 
unknown composers, English and forcign, of the period. It has 
just entered upon its seventeenth year. 
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A DAY IN FREETOWN, SIERRA LEONE 


ALTHOUGH Sierra Leone has been termed—no doubt justly—the 
“* white man’s grave,” there is not a healthier-looking spot, taking it 
from the sea, on the whole West African Coast. 

Indeed, it is dificult, even in the face of statistics, for the casual 
visitor to realise, as he gazes on the high land so suggestive of a 
bracing atmosphere, the danger incurred by even a few hours’ run 
onshore, Passengers on outward-bound mail-boats seldom have an 
opportunity of seeing Freetown, as the prudent English skipper 
resents the heavy harbour dues levied upon him, and anchors well 
away from the lighthouse, merely stopping to send a boat ashore 
with the mails, and continuing on his course to Bonny ; but home- 
ward bounders are compelled to enter the harbour for coals and 
cargo, and | was not sorry, on the return voyage of the ss. Biafra, 
to have an opportunity of taking a peep at my ‘coloured brudders.” 

I was rather lucky in my day, for the town, which has generally 
avery dead and alive look, presented on this particular day an 
unusually attractive appearance, having been chosen for the nuptials 
of a coloured couple of some repute in the fashionable circles of 
Sierra Leone. 

- The church, “a commodious stone building, situated on a hill 
immediately facing the landing-stage, was crowded to an extent that 
necessitated large numbers of ladies and gentlemen taking up their 
quarters outside, and contenting themselves with criticising their 
more fortunate neighbours, a duty which they performed with great 
apparent relish. 

“Hi, you Salome, dah,” said one lady, whose nose would have 
done credit to a bull terrier, ‘‘look at dem Johnson gals” (strange 
to say, Sierra Leone natives are always called either Johnson or 
Williams), ‘‘dem figures, dey no be real; dem busts, dey no be 
busts, dey be flannel.” 

This sally led to many others of a similar nature, in which the 
“coloured gentlemen” frequently took a part, one creating no 
small amusement by calling the attention of the bystanders to the 
bulgy nature of another gentleman’s trousers at the knees, which he 
attributed to the combined influences of a recent sojourn at the 
pawnbroker’s, and a wife’s dislike to ironing. 

Owing to the kind courtesy of one of the officers of the West 
Indian Detachment, I was enabled to enter the church, and thus 
gained a view of the bride. She was becomingly attired in a blue 
silk dress and white satin slippers, the latter at least two sizes too 
large for her, which is saying a good deal. The. bridegroom, who 
wore that look of calm resignation which people who feel that they 
have ‘been and gone and done it” not unfrequently assume, was 
gorgeously arrayed in a lavender-coloured tweed suit, set off by a 
flaring red tie and a large silver Jumbo pin. 

There were seven bridesmaids, no two of whom were dressed 
alike, and they one and all, like the much-wronged Joseph, 
delighted in many colours. 

I was particularly struck, however, with the appearance of some 
of the spectators, notably the mulatto ladies, who, except for the 
tell-tale predominance of lip, would have passed very well for 
Europeans, their complexions being in many cases lighter than those 
of some English ladies. 

Not a stone’s throw from the church is the market-place, where 
goods of all description are displayed for sale. I purchased some 
oranges and bananas here, at a high price, but found them almost 
uneatable. I also procured some vegetables called alligator pears, 
a favourite article of diet on the West Coast, but I could not tackle 
them myself, they were so very insipid. 

There is only one hotel in Sierra Leone, and that hardly worth 
mentioning. It is kept by a Frenchman, and is the rendezvous of 
the homeward-bound ‘‘palm oil ruffian,” who usually makes it his 
first and last calling-point, remaining there until the warning whistle 
of the steamer summons him on board, when, by an almost super- 
human effort, he gathers himself together sufficiently to stagger to 
the landing-stage, and is rowed to the mail-boat, accompanied by 
large quantities of bloodthirsty-looking knives, clubs, and war 
spears, which he has purchased from the proprietor under the 
impression that they were native curiosities. 

The streets, which are fairly broad, consist for the main part of 
small weatherboard houses, occupied by the coloured merchants, 
the poorer classes living in smaller cottages by the seaside. Outside 
the town there is a settlement devoted to such of the Christianised 
Kroomen as have forsworn their native country for a British Pro- 
tectorate. 

The officer who had passed me into the church also kindly took 
me over the barracks, which are situated on the heights, and are by 
no means uncomfortable ; but I presume few army men would pitch 
upon Sierra Leone as their station from choice, as, in addition to the 
unhealthy nature of the climate, it has literally no attractions, not 
even the usual shooting to fall back on. 

As in Mafeira one cannot walk through the town without a whole 
cavalcade of guides at one’s heels, so in Sierra Leone you are pretly 
sure, if unaccompanied by an old resident, to be subjected to many 
annoyances, 

First and foremost, there is the intelligent ‘‘darkey” from Sinoc, 
who seizes an early opportunity of opening a conversation with you. 
He is a well-dressed individual, with the usual American prepon- 
derance of shirt-front. He has probably never seen America, but 
fecls it incumbent upon him to adopt the nasal twang. He guesses 
that you would like to have a “look round,” and although he is 
entirely wrong as far as ‘‘ looking round” in his company goes, you 
do not see your way clear (the shirt-front does it) to tell him so. So 
he billets himself on you with the pleasant aflability of a mother-in 
law, and is just about as easily shaken off. 

Although a shade blacker than your boots, he informs you that 
he is the only ** white man ” (unbleached falsehood !) who has been 
as far up the Niger as Timbuctoo, which sets one wondering 
regretfully why the Timbuctoo people were not cannibals. 

He is a thirsty soul, and like most thirsty souls has forgotten his 
purse. If you are green to the business, you ply him with long 
drinks, but he is like the bottomless pit of the overfed dreamer, and 
you have in the end to abandon all hepes of making him succumb 
to Bacchus, You then try and palm him off on somebody else, but 
he does not see it, or, at any rate, does not do it, which amounts to 
the same thing. At last, in sheer desperation, you ask him what 
is the lowest sum he will take to strike out in a totally opposite 
direction to the one in which you are going. He tells you, pleasantly 
and dispassionately, and you pay it. ‘Then, if he is an honest man, 
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—and, to give them their due, they usually are honest—you will see 
him no more. 
Another and far greater nuisance is the “ dash” system. The 
literal interpretation of ‘‘dash” is “a present,” but it is a sad 
misnomer. : f 

Aman, usually a ragged one, comes up to you with—say with a 
bunch of bananas, and begs you to accept them. You think of the 
Lnglish apothecary asking you to “taste » one of his cough 
lozenges, but not (of course) to buy any, and you refuse, 

The ragged gentleman is persistent, and to get rid of him, you 
express your willingness to buy the bananas. . 

No, that will not do, they are a “dash” (gift). You accept 
them, reluctantly perhaps (for the donor’s hands are very dirty), 
and you walk on. 

By and by you are again accosted by the gentleman who has 
‘dashed ” you, and kept you in his eye ever since, and you are 
asked for a ‘‘ dash” in return. ; 

If you are a close-fisted man you offer to buy him an equal 
number of bananas; if a generous, you offer him a shilling. 

No, he will not take money, the bananas were a present 3 but he 
has taken a violent fancy to your cravat or pocket-handkerchief. 

So have you, and you tell him so, and seeing that he still follows 
you grow sarcastic, and ask him if he would like your boots or your 
shirt. He smiles pleasantly at your little joke, but takes good care 
not to leave you. Ae 3 . 

Then you grow angry, and feel desperately inclined to call him a 
“niger,” but as in Freetown the penalty, for doing so is 10/., you 
check your ardour, and retrace your steps, 11 no very pleasant frame 
of mind, to the landing-stage. 

Tere there are more troubles in store for you. You call for a 
boat, and are told that you did not pay the boatman who brought 
you ashore in the first instance. You know pervectly well that you 
did pay him—about three times his real fare, too; but feeling how 
utterly hopeless it would be to try and identify him from among the 
crowd of grinning ‘“ darkies” around you, who all look exactly 
like each other, you pay again, return to the mail-boat, and descend 
sadly to your cabin, with the firm intention of not showing your 
face on deck any more for the day. 

Which resolution, as you have very probably caught a touch of 
fever, you are pretty sure to keep. F. E. D, 


Sgt 
BIOGRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Ture publication of Mr. Cross’s most judiciously executed * Life 
of George Eliot” reminds us that one incidental, but very important, 
result of the modern postal system has been to make every one, to a 
certain extent, his own biographer. It has altered not only the 
quantity, but the quality of letter-writing. To our ancestors— 
say, a couple of hundred years ago—the writing of a letter 
was a solemnity almost as great as was the composition of his 
valentine to Mr. Samuel Weller. ‘They took a sheet of foolscap, 
and, in a cramped and formal hand, wrote a series of cramped 
and formal phrases, managing sometimes, not always, to in- 
sinuate one or two scraps of news between the complimentary 
opening and the ceremonious close, So far as expression of character 
or individuality was concerned, they might as well have filled up 
two or three blank lines in a lithographed form, or copied an epistle 
from a “ Polite Letter-Writer.” Gradually a cursive method of hand- 
writing combined with a regular and rapid postal service to render 
correspondence a less awe-inspiring affair. The material portions 
of the letter—news, opinion, sentiment, even levity and frivolity— 
encroached upon the formal and ceremonious portion. Men began 
to utter their very selves on paper, or at least to give familiar and 
spontaneous expression to one side of their very selves. The Cice- 
ronian art of intimate epistolary communion revived and flourished. 
‘The modern who first sent a pun through the post deserves to have 
his name recorded among the most daring and far-sighted of inno- 
vators. $0 soon as free human utterance on letter-paper became 
a social habit, the task of the biographer wasaltered and in a certain 
sense lightened, though the mere bulk of the material to be dealt 
with was, of course, indefinitely increased. Biography became a 
pendant and complement to autobiography, and this to its infinite 
advantage. Post-cards and cheap telegrams are now threatening to 
place letter-writing among the lost arts, and once more to alter the 
conditions under which biography will have to be compiled ; but we 
may hope that the day is yet distant when our present familiar self- 
revelations will be thus literally wire-drawn, and when we shall read 
on the title-paxes of biographies not the ‘* Life and Letters” of So- 
and-So, but his ‘‘ Life and Telegrams.” 

A certain measure of autobiography is quite essential to a good 
biography, that is, to the complete presentation of a human cha- 
racter. ‘fo see a man as he sees himself is at least as important as 
to see him with the eyes of others. He may not be the best witness 
to his own character, but at any rate he has a right to be heard. 
Dr. Holmes has pointed out how in every conversation between two 
speakers, six persons are actually engaged, to wit, the real John and 
the real ‘Thomas, John as he conceives himself and Thomas as he 
conceives himself, and, finally, John as ‘lhomas conceives him, 
and Thomas as John conceives him. Now the real John, so far as 
it is possible to get at the very essence of any human being, is 
probably to be found by striking a sort of average between John’s John 
and Thomas’s John; and this is precisely what a good biography 
should enable the reader to arrive at. It should show us its 
subject as he saw himself and as his contemporaries (including his 
biographer) saw him, From these materials each reader must be 
allowed to reconstruct the man as his individual insight and 
sympathy may permit. We hear it constantly said of almost every 
noteworthy biography—of Lockhart’s ‘ Scott,” Moore’s “ Byron,” 
Forster's ‘ Dickens,” and now of Froude’s ‘‘ Carlyle” —that it pre- 
sents the raw materials for a biography which has yet to be written. 
This is in most cases a grave misstatement. What remains to be 
written is a biographical or critical essay, not a biography. The 
study may be elaborate, judicial, authoritative, conclusive; it may 
supersede the biography itself in the hands of generations whose 
immediate interest in its subject is not very strong; but the original 
collection of personal utterances and contemporary impressions, 
however ill-digested, remains the true biography. The difference 
between a real ‘‘ Life” and a mere literary portrait is well illustrated 
by a comparison between Johnson’s ‘‘ Lives of the Poets” and 
Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson.” It is amusing to find Boswell praising 
the ‘* Life of Savage,” for instance, as the best biography ever 
written, unconscious that in his own work he was superseding for 
ever that form of composition, and inaugurating the new era of what 
may be called autobiographical biography. As a letter-writer, 
indeed, Johnson stands half-way between the formal and the 
familiar, so that his correspondence alone would have supplied but 
scanty and partly misleading material had not Bozzy eked it out with 
his inimitable reports of conversations. When we come to Byron, 
however, we find the modern letter-writer in his full perfection ; and 
in Moore’s ‘‘ Life,” with all its faults, we have a genuine biography 
of the type demanded by a generation which is not content without 
an intimate and direct acquaintance with its great men. 

Letters, it may be said, are not autobiography; but are they 
not, in most cases, truer sell-revelations than any formal 
autobiography could be expected to give? Few of us could, even 
if we would, draw our own portraits without something of a 
pose, amounting in many instances to a positive grimace, 
It is, perhaps, not too much to say that there exists only one per- 
fectly truthful autobiography, to wit, Benvenuto Cellini’s, and that 
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is unintentionally so. Even Mr. Samuel Pepys, had he sat d 
set purpose to draw his own portrait for posterity, would scare, 

have been so unflinchingly faithful in his design. Rous Tel 
**Confessions ” do not truly reveal the man himself unless ne tie: 
them in the light of knowledge gained from other sources oo 
know the true Goethe it is not from his ‘* Wahrheit und Dich, = 
but mainly from Eckermann and from his correspondence, fe aah 
of letters, on the cther hand, written in many moods and to ‘ : 
people, cannot but abound in flashes of the most intinsty self 
revelation. We may pose at one time and before one corress aden 
but we can scarcely be perpetually attitudinising before 
circle of acquaintance. Suppose Mrs. Carlyle, clever w 
she was, had written her own life, should we have known her 
or one quarter, so well as from the three volumes of her ley 
‘They form one of the most perfect autobiographies extant Ai 
the same time a model of modern biography, which may be dui 
as self-portraiture, supplemented and corrected by sketch s 
other poiuts of view. Weak 
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RECENT POETRY AND VERSE 


“ Poems,” by Edward Henry Noel (Elliot Stock), is jn 
measure, removed beyond the pale of criticism by the fa 
author is deceased, the collection being a tribute to his 
his daughter. Ile was evidently a man of cultivated 
based his writings upon good models, but the morbidity 
timent leaves a depressing effect on the reader. . 

The author of ‘¢ Bramble Cloisters,” John Wazkins Preys 
(Elliot Stock), is evidently a genuine lover of Nature, 
keen observer, and a careful and musical writer. Ih 
series of pleasant idyllic poems, which give a real sense of 
and summer ; but Mr. Pitchford is not always happy in hi ng 
epithets, nor invariably correct. Foxgloves, for instan . 
“scarlet,” and ‘‘delirious” scarcely describes the sk s sone 
fittingly. Still, the poems are zal poems; ‘*The Dusk of the 
Dell? Is one of the best. 

‘The Did’em Ditties,” by Octavius Ebenezer 1’,: 
Vickers), isa cheap reprint of what was hardly worth repr er 
viz., a series of rather feeble attempts to imitate Mr. \W, S 
Gilbert’s inimitable ‘ Bab Ballads.” These latter attempts also 
appeared in the pages of vz. , 

Messrs. J. Nisbet and Co. issue in two handsome volumes “The 
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Poetical Works of Frances Ridley Havergal,” eilitel Ly the 
deceased lady’s sister. It is needless to inform our : 
popular many of the pieces included have become in : 
and the entire collection will doubtless be welcomed accv 
admirers of the lamented poetess. 

* Annus Sanctus” is the title of a collection of hymns of the 
Church for the ecclesiastical year, made by Mr. Orb “ 
(Burns and Oates), It will at once be understood that th 
refers to the Latin branch of the Church. Eis work has dy 
been a labour of love, and is good on the whole, although we think 
that better translations exist than some of those which he has 
selected. 

In the Parchment Library Scries Messrs. Kegan Paul. Trench, 
and Co. issue an anonymously edited work entitled 
Sacred’ Lyrics.” The idea, which is not that of a hym 
excellently carried out, and the preface all that such an in 
should be. If any readers, like ourselves, regret the : 
old favourites—say ‘‘ The Spacious Firmament on High “—it must 


’ be remembered that even the most catholic editor is forced, ia such 


a case, to be somewhat eclectic. 

We should advise the author of “ Alice, and other Poems,” by 
Fred. Henderson (Jarrold and Sons), to keep to well-known setres 
for the present ; there are few young writers strong enough to invent 
new ones for themselves. Also to curb a tendency to too ornate 
writing. Ile has a naturally musical ear and some de iptl 
power; ‘‘Sunrise” is about his best effort. But the s 
brings himself to see that youth, and the flattery of friends, for 
just excuses for the publication of immature work, the better for his 
chances in the future. 

Messrs. Remington and Co. publish the fourth volume of Mrs. 
Horace Dobell’s series ‘‘In the Watches of the Night.” The 
contents are about equal in merit to those of the volumes which have 
preceded. . 

We have before us four little volumes of sonnets, by Edward C. 
Lefroy( Blackheath: H. Burnside), entitled respectively * Cytis 
Galingale,” ‘‘Sketches and Studies,” ‘‘ Windows of the Churea, 
and ‘* Echoes from Theocritus.”. It is really wondrous how a writer 
who can at times produce such good, if not first-rate, work, can at 
others fail so strangely. ‘The sonnets are careful and scholarly, at 
times something more ; for instance, in the first volume note No. 
XVIL., in the second, No. XIII, and in the third, No. VI. And 
just as we are admiring the author’s taste and skill, we ate waken 
aback by passages which are simply ludicrous. We put ito Mr. 
Lefroy himself whether ‘A Philistine” may not ftly he so 
described : and, not to multiply instances, what can be said for 
this : 


Like that rude peasant lad of mythic times, 

I press my beanstalk with illiterate toes (ste). 
The “Echoes” are almost avowedly taken only from 2 
which may account for, zzfer a/ia, the scansion of * 
but they are the least successful. 

There is little either to praise or to blame in 
Pilgrimage, and Other Poems,” by H. A. Jackson (Lonc 
Society). They are translations from the Roumanian, © 
first, under the well-known pseudonym, ‘‘Carmen 5¥" 
immeasurably the best; it is a fanciful and tender little ¢ 
Long romances in doubtful hexameters, and poetical hy 
little general interest, are not likely to find much favour in th 
of the public. 4 . 

Mr. Elliot Stock has issued a third and concluding 
‘Eddies and Ebbs,” by Benjamin George Ambler. We 
previous occasions commented on this gentieman’s work, 3 
present reason to alter the opinions already expressed. 
Arthur W. Smith (26, Ivy lane) comes a little pamphlet v 
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title shows, of a religious nature, but has no poetic merit. 
The authoress of ‘ Waifs and Strays; or, the Pilgrim 
Bohemian Abroad,” Lady Florence Dixie (Griffith, Parran. 82 
Co.), announces her ‘tasteful Tittle volume as ‘‘ the production a e 
child.” If we are to accept this az grand sericutn, the child um 
have been a singularly precocious one, and strongly impressed ee 
style of ‘Childe Harold ;” Byron scems to be coming into tas: 
again as a model. Bei Be tS 
‘here is some extremely good and even powerful wring 1m 
Vision of Souls, with Other Ba'l:ds and Poems,” by W. J. Das 
(Elliot Stock). ‘* The Ballad of the Dead Mother” is one vf 
{avourites—it would not be easy to praise it too highly 5 eves? 
Mr. Dawson knows and loves his Northern literature, and ee a a 
he was thinking of “Svend Dyring,” but there is not 2 A ie y 
anything that could justly be called plagiarism. ‘The Bal see 
Carew” is gool, and would have been better without the nec el 
refrain. Also there ig much strength in ‘* London,” and as oe 
Street Vision,” we could envy the tender-souled poet who wrote bo 
especially the last verse but two! But why (page 68) se 
*Capernaum ” substituted for Cana of Galilee, and why 
wrongly pronounced? We shall look to see Mr. Dawson agat 
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CURRY CLUBS 


IN a certain small town of the British Isles, much affected by old 
Anglo-Indians, there is an admirable institution called a ‘* Curry 
Club.” Once a week the members, all old Indians, meet together 
to partake of the succulent czrsize ot the gorgeous East as repre- 
sented by such delicacies as _mulligatawny soup, piliao, and curries 
cunningly concocted from chicken, lobster, prawns, and wild fowl. 
They have also 4abobs, or pieces of fat mutton fried on thin pieces of 
eick—atter the Afghan fashion ; but curry and rice is always the 
rove de resistance, and a better there hardly could be. For this is 
not the curry of the British housewife—a tasteless mess evolved from 
a bottle of stale curry powder ; but the real thing, compounded of 
the fresh ingredients, some of which are grown under glass in the 
neighbou hood, and others imported direct by mail steamer from the 
West India Islands, ard even from India itself, And they have 
some particularly fine East India pale sherry wherewith to wash 
down their curry feasts, which are always followed by a rubbet ‘of 
two of whist, and a modest tumbler of whisky toddy, with lime, 
not lemon, in it, after the approved custom of Baillie Nicol Jarvie. 
It is good to see the brotherhood, which embraces a toothless 
Collector, a bald general, a rheumatic Commissary, and an aged sea 
captain of the old Indian Navy, lapping up their peppery forage, and 
eyeing the door expectantly as the curry and the rice, in two silver 
side dishes, comes in, and it is pleasant to hear the old fellows 
discourse cor amore of the distinctive merits of Ceylon, Bombay, 
Madras, and Bengal curries, with their proper accompaniments of 
poplunts, Bombay ducks, ehézey, and mango pickles. Invariably 
the conversation runs on the extraordinary stupidity of the British 
public in not recognising at its true value what in India is called 
“the food of the country,” and what the great Alexis Soyer—no 
mean authority—described as the triumph of cookery—curry. 

“Talk of your great tough, indigestible joints —faugh !” says the 
toothless Collector. ‘* Give me curry, if you want the mes sava 
in corpore sano.” 4 © , 

« Sni for hard bodily work there is no diet like curry,” observes 
the rheumatic Commissary. ‘‘ See how those coolies in India can 
run away with twenty stone im a palkee, a weight four beet-fed 
Englishmen could not even lift.” j 

Vor my part,” says the Lald General, ‘‘I eat curry on principle. 
“Tt makes the hair grow; and hair, as we know from Samson, isa 
sign of strength.” ; 

“T once curried porpoise,” remarked the sea captain, reflec- 
tively, “in the Persian Gulf—what they make the boots and shoe- 
strings of now ; and very good it was, But, bless you ! anything is 
goad in curry—-even one’s mother-in-law.” 

And certainly a stranger, dining with these old gentlemen, could 
hare no reason to say otherwise, for curry, as concocted by their 
carefully instructed female cook, with fresh cocoa-nut, tamarind, 
yellow Nipal chillies, and many other ingredients unknown, was 
perhaps a better dish than is to be met with even in the best London 
club of the period. 

I thought so myself as I walked unsteadily homewards about two 
o'clock in the morning, after losing five rupees to the bald 
general, winning seven rupecs from the aged sea captain, and 
crying quits with the toothless Collector. Dut then the accounts 
were rather mixed—like the curry with the rice. My head swam— 
not by any means with lime toddy, and pale dry East India 
particular—but only with tangled recollections of sharks and tigers ; 
of ‘Joe Hookum”—whoever he was; of the Governor-General’s 
cook, and of the last Burmese war. So inextricable were all these 
details of a highly interesting and instructive conversation,-that I 
could not for the life of me get the latch-key into the door. I 
comforted myself, however, with the reflection that I was a bachelor, 
and thought grimly what my four old married friends would do 
under the like circumstances ; especially the General, who had no 
hair to lay hold of, 

But I could not help thinking, next evening, when dining with 
no appetite on the monotonous ‘* house ” dinner of my club, what a 
blessed relief the Indian cvs’ze would make to the eternal roasts 
and boiled of a British dinner, A curry one can eat at any time, 
and the British youth is dimly aware of the fact when he supple- 
ments a heavy dinner at eight o’clock with devilled bones at 
midnight. But ‘devils,’ great and small, are not a patch upon 
curry as stimulating food, nor half as wholesome ; for curry is 
a most digestible substance, which ‘ devils” are not. Moreover, 
the toothless Collector, when singing the praises of the national food 
of India, was perfectly right in saying that there is no dish so 
economical as this. What does it consist of? A pound or so of 
rice, which costs only a trifle; a bit of meat, fish, fowl, or vege- 
table, according to taste, and condiments that could be purchased 
anywhere in London for a few pence. ‘* What a dish for the 
sullier, the labouring man, the gentleman, nay, even the Prince, 
is here!” exclaimed the bald-headed General with gastronomic 
enthusiasm ; and the General was right—if only they knew how to 
make it. Zza¢ is not one of the arts they have taught at the 
Fis heries, the Ilealtheries, or any other exlubition. In fact, very 
few people, including Anglo-Indians themselves, know how curry 

is made. Yet every native boy and girl in India can cook a 
respectable curry if put to it, and from ingredients that would be 
frightfully indigestible if not put through the mollifying process 
of their carséae. : 

I remember tclling my_ host, the rheumatic Commissary, the last 
thing as we gyrated round cach other in a fruitless effort to shake 
hands with cur umbrellas, that Curry Clubs like his ought to 
educate the British multitude to the lofty level of an Oriental and 
highly intellectual culinary platform ; and he was good enough to 
say that so they ought, only that he wouldn’t have the British 
multitudes to dine with him. 

Whatever prudence there may have been in that remark, it is 
unquestionably the fact that not one Englishman in a hundred has 
ever tasted real curry ; curry such as a Curry Club only can show. 
The curries one meets with at English dinner tables are all made 
with curry powder, preserved in bottles, and are flat and tasteless. 
There is as much difference between these and a real Indian curry 
as there is between a salmon fresh from the ocean, with the sea lice 
on him, and a worthless old kelt that has been months in the river. 
Then no one in England knows how to boil rice. This is a 
laborious process to look at, but it is really very simple. Only 
a little care and straining is requisite to make each grain separate, 
not glued up together ; yet on the perfect boiling of the rice depends 
much of the excellesce of the curry. 

Many of the ingredients used in curry, such as chillies, tur- 
meric, Kc., might be grown in any English greenhouse ; others, as 
cocoa-nut, tsinarinds, and so forth, can be easily imported from 
abroad, so that there is no absolute difficulty in making the curry 
stuff fresh every day, if only one knows how to mix it. 

It is here that Curry Clubs would be useful in spreading abroad a 
correct knowledge of the Indian art, and to judge from the vigorous 
appetites ef the oid gentlemen above mentioned, and the agrecable 
anticipations they indulged in about the next curry night, there is 
good reason to believe that Curry Clubs would enjoy a considerable 
popularity. Once let the cheapness and the excellence and the easy 
cookery of curry be widely known, and we shall have the British 
working man and his wife forsaking their gross diet of pork 
and cabbages, and dining as delicately as a Rajah, and as sen- 
sibly, too. 

The temptation to speculate on the future of the Anglo-Saxon 
1ace, should it become a curry-eating race, isirresistible. ‘Ihere isan 
absurd idea abroad that the Indian people are weak and effeminate 


- there is, 
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because they live on curry and rice. In the first place, the weakness 
and effeminancy are unproven. Inthe second, it may fairly be argued 
that those“Indians who are less muscular than their brethren do 
not get enough curry and rice to éat. Anglo-Indians sometimes 
denounce curry as bilious and unwholesome; but this is no doubt 
because they.devour it three times a day, and along with fish, flesh 
and fowl served in the English fashion. Curry and rice is a meal 
in itself, and should not be mixed with any foreign school of 
cookery. Soup followed by curry is any man’s dinner, and to eat 
curry, except at the principal meal of the day, is a mistake. Far 
from being unwholesome, itis perhaps the most wholesome dish 
there.is;~in moderation. Ihave myself known cases of the most 
distressing dyspepsia relieved, and even cured, by persons giving up 
English cooked meats altogether, and living on curry and. rice 
alone. And there are probably no finer or more muscular men in 
the world than some’.of those races of Northern India who eat 


. nothing else. “No, there is very little risk of John Bull losing his 


stamina if he betakes himself to curry and rice. We might rather 
expect to see him stronger than ever; because the bulk of our 
people in England have pérforce to lead sedentary lives, and no 


‘doubt the dyspepsia so common in Londen is mainly due to an 


improper and gross diet of much hutcher’s meat. Some clever doctor 
has said that an ounce of digested is worth a pvund of undigested 
food, but curry and rice is about the most easily digested food that 
But prejudice is often strong against it, and sometimes 
for no better, or worse, reason than that old Indians have now and 
then a yellow complexion when they come home. 

My idea of a Curry Club is that it should confine its czdséne 
strictly to mulligatawny soup, curry, and gi//ao, And it should 
import a good Indian cook to instruct others in his art. It should 
have a glass house in the neighbourhood of London to grow what 
was wanted, and the Secretary should put himself in communi- 
cation with my good friend the toothless Collector with a view to 
discovering the whereabouts of his wine merchant. Not, I believe, 
that the old gentleman would be such a fool as to tell him ; but the 
secret might escape in the paroxysins of whist. I should also 
recommend a plentiful supply of East Indian fruits, preserves, and 
sweetmeats in the club store-room, for some of these, if genuine, 
are really delicious. F, E,W. 
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FREE READING ROOMS 


THE most successful of the departments of the numerous (and 
still increasing) institutions which have been established under the 
Public Libraries’ Acts is that of /vee reading-rooms, Open, as a 
rule, from nine o’clock in the morning until nine or even ten o'clock 
at night, the free reading-rooms are crowded,’ They are free as the 
streets to all who conform to the necessary rules and regulations, 
which are generally of a by no means stringent character. The 
prohibition of conversation, a request to walk as noiselessly as pos- 
sible, and to use the newspapers and periodicals in such a manner 
that all may enjoy equal privileges, are the most important features 
in the card of rules, printed in prominent type, and suspended in 
various parts of the rooms. Comfortably heated and cheerfully 
lighted, and well supplied with the best of ephemeral literature, free 
reading-rooms form the strongest opponents to the public houses, 
and one of the most valuable and popular aids to education. 

The users of the rooms are drawn from all classes of society. In 
provincial towns they are patronised by the resicents generally, from 
the mayor down to the humblest steady-going labourer, who can 
just spell out the description of some soul-stirring scene figured in 
an illustrated paper. In the large centres of industry scores of the 
unemployed eagerly scan the advertisement columns of the, morning 
newspapers, and are succeeded later on in the day by the quiet 
retired tradesman, who takes an interest in the money article, or 
replenishes his political armoury with arguments hot and strong 
from the leaders in his favourite sheet. Another eager reader is the 
student of the sporting news, for it is no use attempting to deny the 
fact that the Turf is one of the most popular subjects with which the 
daily paper so fully deals, It may be regretted and lamented that 
such is the case, but the writer, having had considerable experience, 
can vouch for the truth of the statement. In many reading-rooms 
it has been found necessary to limit the time allowed to each reader 
for the use of a newspaper or periodical to fifteen minutes. Such a 
regulation is required in a room with a limited supply of reading 
matter, and a large number of readers to be provided for. In- 
stances have been known where a worthy old gentleman, with a 
day’s leisure before him, has commenced with the births’ column in 
the only copy of the /Zmes in the room, and has conscientiously 
mastered the contents of every column before relinquishing it to 
another reader, although dozens of impatient readers have been 
reluctantly awaiting his convenience. Mr. Yates, in his ‘* Remi- 
niscences,” quotes a letter giving an account of the selfishness of the 
late Bishop Wilberforce, who made himself to be cordially detested 
in the club reading-room through his habit of monopolising the 
whole of the most interesting papers. The Bishop has many 
humble imitators, for every news-room contains an example. He 
is the man who will sit upon one of the comic papers, hiding a 
second within the cover of Zhe Graphic he is so carefully reading, 
and at the same time is watching an opportunity of seizing upon 
another of the illustrated weeklies. A pleasing contrast is the 
obliging reader, who will at once give place to the busy man of 
business, who is anxious to glance for a moment at the report of a 
law case in which he is particularly interested. 

‘The industrious mechanic or engineer drops in to look at the 
organs of his trade, and carefully observes the diagrams placed for 
better inspection upon the black-board. Side by side with the 
mechanic sits an architect, a builder, or perhaps an architectural 
student or artisan, also intent upon one of the numerous journals 
devoted to their particular interests. The official journal of patents 
is not neglected, and students of science find much to learn in the 
high-class scientific periodicals provided. Young men and old, 
natives of neighbouring towns and districts, are deeply interested in 
the local newspapers published in their native towns. To them the 
columns of obscure (and to the general reader exceedingly unin- 
teresting) events possess great charms, and they delightedly observe 
that an old school friend has been elected a member of the Town 
Council, married, or had a legacy bequeathe.| to him. Such readers 
also sorrowfully note that their old master, swectheart, or relative 
figures in a few brief lincs in the notices of deaths, &c, It is a 
source of satisfaction to know that, no matter how unimportant the 
little “‘ weekly ” may appear to the many, yet toa few it possesses a 
far greater charm than one of the great ** dailies. a 

The domestic servant out of a situation shyly visits the room, 
abashed at seeing the place crowded with men and boys, and not 
one of her own sex present except herself. She is anxious to obtain 
a situation in a great town, nay, even timidly looks forward to 
reaching the great City itself, and so she spells through the long lists 
of ‘servants wanted.” ‘The governess 18 another and not unusual 
visitor to the free reading-rooms. In several of the provincial free 
libraries a separate ladies’ reading-room is provided. The fashion 
papers, domestic magazines, and a. few newspapers are supplied, 
and any additional wished-for periodical is brought to. the lady 
reader by an assistant, who fetches it from the general reading-room. 
The ladies’ rooms have proved an unqualilied success, and it is to 
be hoped will become more general. ; 

The behaviour of the visitors 1s, on the whole, admirable, and 
there are few causes of complaint. The janitor has little difficulty 
in keeping order, and obfains the willing support of the majority of 
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the readers in his endeavours to do so. An unwelcome visitor is 
the brazen-faced tramp, who has discovered that even he is tolerated 
if passably clean and orderly, but who occasionally oversteps the 
bounds of sobriety, and, primed with strong liquor, pesters the users 
of the reading-room with an application for stray coppers. When 
discovered, he is unceremoniously expelled, and forbidden to visit 
the room again. But he is as unusual a visitor as he is unwelcome, 
and is only mentioned to show that the rooms are what they were 
originally intended to be, free to all comers who behave with 
decency. In the large towns, in addition to a central reading-room 
of great size, there are several branch rooms, all containing a selec- 
tion of the best newspapers and magazines. That these rooms 
should be visited every year by hundreds of thousands of readers is 
a credit to the English nation, and is a striking proof that, wherever 
increased educational facilities are provided, there are large numbers 
of intelligent artisans and workmen ready to avail themselves of the 
privileges. Ss. 5. 
pa ee 


BASS FISHING IN NORTH WALES 


Tu glorious sport of salmon fishing is familiar to every one by 
hearsay, but it is unfortunately very few of us who have purses 
long enough to enjoy the most expensive of all angling pursuits. 
Nevertheless, there is a fish but little known to Cockney anglers 
that is no bad imitation of the king of fishes as regards the ‘¢ play ” 
he gives, or the excitement attending his capture, and common 
enough round the English coasts in the summer months, but 
especially so in the leafy month of June. I allude to the bass, a 
fine, handsome fish, running up to 20]bs. and more, though more 
often caught of the weight of rolbs. or under. There are many 
modes of bass fishing. On the Devonshire coasts they pursue him 
from boats, and use whippling lines as they do for pollack and 
mackerel. Sometimes, when a shoal of bass is seen playing on the 
surface, the boat makes for the shoal, when, for a short time, rare 
sport may be had either by towing a line astern, or by using a short 
bamboo rod and red and white flies. 

But the best fun with the bass is to be had on the Welsh rivers, 
in the estuaries where they flow into the sea, and from the seaweed- 
covered rocks that jut into the stream in such situations. Aberdovey, 
at the mouth of the River Dovey, in Merionethshire, North Wales, 
is a famous place for this diversion, and I may say that, although I 
have enjoyed very fair salmon fishing on an Irish river, I have had 
more real sport in the Dovey—and for nothing—when the bass 
were around, than ever I had on the very uncertain river in 
question. The beauty of bass fishing is, that when the fish are on 
the feel—and they are always hungry for an hour or two during the 
ebb and flow of the tide—they may be caught in numbers. 

But then you must have the proper bait. It is little use—as I 
learnt to my cost—to fall a victim oneself to the gaudy lures of the 
fishing-tackle manufacturers, and to purchase all sorts of gaudy flies, 
glittering spmners, and fancy little metal fishes wherewith to delude 
the scornful bass. The fish will only—as one may perceive in very 
clear water—turn up his nose at them, give a whirl of his tail, and 
go off, I dare be sworn, with a grunt of piscine dissatisfaction. 
Nor is fine tackle at all a necessity of success. I spent a small 
fortune on salmon gut and plaited traces before I found out that the 
bass cared nothing for these things. In his tastes he is as uncesthetic 
as the pike, and provided only that the dish at the end of the line 
is to his taste, he is quite contented with the strong and economical 
gimp that serves equally well for our freshwater sharks. 

Now there is one bait, not generally known, thatis as attractive to 
the bass as is salmon roe to the trout, or a slice of its own species 
to the mackerel. ‘his is the soft crab, that is to be found—with 
some trouble, alas !—among the seaweed at low-water in the 
summer months. A bass is as fond of soft crab as an American is 
of terrapin, and he spends the most of his time, at high-water, 
grubbing among the seaweed—which is then covered—for his 
favourite dainty. Unfortunately it is much easier to catch the fish 
than the bait, though once you have a dozen or so of soft crabs in 
your bait-can, you may be pretty certain of getting, say, half that 
number of bass. 

Small boys, I have found—at least in Wales—are not to be 
beguiled by sixpences into saving the fisherman the trouble of 
collecting soft crabs for himself, so there is nothing for it but to 
tuck up one’s trousers, take a gaff pole in one’s hand, and start off 
at low-water for the search, hope‘ul that by the time the tide 
“makes” again, a sufficient number of soft crabs may be captured 
to serve for the sport of the remainder of the day. I had to serve a 
tedious apprenticeship in bass fishing before I discovered the soft 
crab. The local fishermen know the bait well enough, but are 
chary of imparting their knowledge to others. They will—if 
detected in the act—even go the lengths of pretending they are 
fishing with the common crab, so plentiful on the shore, though it 
is almost needless to say that no bass will look at that creature, and 
for the very good reason that he has nothing on his bones. The 
soft crab, on the contrary, is fleshy and juicy, and a donne bouche in 
every sense of the word to the denizens of the deep. It is, in effect, 
the female crab in the breeding season, and it is amusing sometimes 
to see the rage and show of fight with which the male crab resents 
the capture of his unfortunate better-half, soon to be turned into 
food for fishes. Having caught your crabs, the next thing is to 
know what to do with them. 

‘The tackle is important, for it would be little use to throw an 
ordinary line with a crab at the end of it into a tideway rushing 
several miles an hour. The bait would not sink, and moreover it 
would soon be snatched off by the flukes or flounders that haunt the 
same localities as bass do. Every fisherman has his own favourite 
tackle, but for my part I use a gimp “Paternoster” about five feet 
long, weighted with an ordinary musket bullet, and having three 
sea-trout hooks sticking out at right angles from the main trace— 
‘ Paternoster ” fashion. On each of these hooks a soft crab will 
be impaled, and to the gimp ‘‘ Paternoster” will, be attached about 
one hundred yards of goo.{ salmon line running freclyon a large salmon 
winch. An ordinary salmon rod will serve the purpose very well, 
but a bamboo rod, being lighter, is to be preferred. The rod must 
be strong, however, because a 15]b. bass is as strong, at the go-off, 
as a salmon, and will run out all one’s line in a trice, and throw 
himself out of the water in true salmon fashion. In fact no angler 
would imagine it was not a salmon he had got hold of on his irst 
experience of the fish, and I have mysel! played one for full twenty 
minutes, with the disadvantage, to the fish, of having a heavy trace 
with a round musket bullet attached to the end of it. Standing on 
the slippery seaweed-covered rocks from which a fall would precipi- 
tate the angler into the furious tideway, the great object is to throw 
out a good length of line clear of the weed and all other obstruc 
tions. ‘'o do this a few dozen yards of line should be unrolled off 
the winch, and carefully coiled on the ground, so that there may be 
no hitch when the line is thrown out. An under cast should then 
be made with the rod, when the weight of the bullet will take the 
line out, as the sailors say “handsomely,” and without a jerk. A 
check, however slight, will jerk the three soft crabs off the hooks, 
and that would be a serious business, considering the trouble of 
getting them. With practice it is casy to cast a long line in this 
manner, and just as smoothly as one coukl throw with an overcast 
and a fly. Next, when the bullet has sunk to the bottom the line 
should be stretcher taut on it, so that the ‘* Paternoster a may stand 
erect, and the bait hooks drift straight out with the current, Then, 
if there is a bass,about, the fun will presently begin, the fish heing 
pretty sure to smell out the bait even at some distance off. en 
queer fish, and very bold. Standing on the rocks over some ten fee 
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depth of water, I have seen them come right up to my feet in their 
search among the seaweed for soft crab, and quite unconcerned at 
my presence. They are also very fond of rubbing themselves 
against stones or pier posts, probably to get rid of some parasite 
that affects them. They go either singly or in shoals, but in 
estuaries they are usually found alone. In appearance the bass 
resembles a coarse, scaly salmon, but he isa very handsome fish, 
nevertheless, when fresh gaffed from the water. In taste he 
is something like gurnet, and, though rather insipid when plain 
boiled, his flesh is excellent in decheme?, or in the nautical “twice 
laid.” With a good tide and good luck, it is quite possible to 
catch on a single rod half-a-dozen bass, of from 10 to 20]bs. weight 
each; and I venture to say that there are very few rivers in Scotland 
or Ireland where a better basket could be made than that. But the 
scenery !—the charm of the murmuring stream, the woodland, and 
the meadows! It will besaid, Well, the Dovey zs a river, and the 
scenery of its estuary beautiful in the extreme, comprising moun- 
tains, hanging woods, and water clear as crystal. It is a salmon 
river—and not a bad one—higher up ; but I’ must confess that, for 
mere sport, I preferred the certainty of bass to the uncertainty of 
salmon, and the pleasure of idling on the rocks on a fine summer’s 
evening, with rod and pipe, to the arduous work of thrashing a river 
for miles, and perhaps without a fin at the end of it. 

Aberdovey itself is a quiet little watering-place of the village 
pattern. There is fair lodging-house accommodation to be had, 
and excellent Welsh mutton. ‘Ihe place is easily reached by rail, 
either vé@ Barmouth or Machynlleth. And besides bass-fishing 
there is salmon and trout-fishing to be had in the rivers Dovey and 
Dysaney, by paying for it. Two-thirds of the anglers for bass soon 
leave the bass for the salmon, and no wonder, considering the 
ridiculous artificial baits they use. There is not one in twenty who 
would take the trouble to look for the bait that alone is the killing 
one. Bass, it is true, will take lug worms and mussels, but zot 
when he is engaged in searching for soft crabs. Nothing but the 
object of his search will satisfy him at such a time, which is the 
time we want to catch him off the rocks. x. 
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SOME BADEN REMINISCENCES 


Tuosr who only know Baden as it is at present can form but a 
very vague idea of what—socially speaking—it was twenty years 
ago. To the old frequenter, however, of this lovely spot, the 
difference is painfully striking; the cosmopolitan aspect of the 
place, formerly its greatest charm, has entirely disappeared, and, 
except during the temporary excitement of the race week, there is 
little or nothing, save the natural beauty of the site, to distinguish 
it from a third-rate German spa. Where visitors from every part of 
Europe used to congregate the native clement is chiefly conspicuous ; 
the guttural accent of the Teuton reigns supreme on the promenade 
and in the ‘‘ Conversation ; ” nor is the spectacle of a row of matrons 
from Rastadt or Carlsruhe, busily employing their knitting needles 
by way of accompaniment tothe music in the kiosk, an agreeable 
substitute for the well-dressed belles of bygone days, by whom a 
season at Baden was regarded as an imdispensable feature in their 
yearly programme. At first sight the change is hardly perceptible ; 
there are still the same hotels and the same shops as of yore, the 
proprietors of which are quite as disposed to relieve the tourist of 
his superfluous ‘‘marks” as they used to be when thalers and 
florins were the circulating medium of the Duchy. All appears 
externally the same, and it is only when you look more closely into 
things that you discover how wide a gulf—always socially speaking 
—exists between the Baden of 1870 and its shadow in 1884. 

The period from 1860 to the date of the Franco-German War 
was perhaps the most brilliant in the history of this delightful 
resort, and there is no doubt that the reign of Napoleon the Third 
contributed largely to its prosperity. By the higher class of 
Parisians it was considered an imperative duty to put in an appear- 
ance there at least for a portion of the summer, and to profit by the 
thousand and one inducements seductively held out to them by the 
lately deceased M. Dupresscir, who had succeeded Bénazet as 
lessee of the bank, and who certainly deserved credit for the 
liberality displayed by him during his long tenure of office. One of 
his satellites for some years wasa Frenchman of excellent family, 
but in such reduced circumstances that the post of inspector, with a 
considerable salary, offered him by the manager, was too tempting 
to be refused ; it is, however, only doing him justice to say that he 
appeared thoroughly conscious of his undignified position, and, 
when off duty, lived in strict retirement, and associated with 
no one. 

Ihave seen in my time a good deal of the goings-on in the play- 
rooms, but rarely met with any one—even the most fortunate—able 
in the long run to hold his own against the over-powering odds in 
favour of the bank, or possessing sufficient strength of mind to 
content himself with what he had won, without seeking to win 
more. One of the few players I remember, who not only netted a 
large sum, but actually kept it, was a retired tradesman who came 
over in an excursion train from Strasburg with two or three hundred 
francs in his pocket, and returned thither the same evening with a 
balance to the good of over 3,0007,, which he invested on the 
following day in the purchase of a small Janded property, and may 
possibly stili ive to enjoy it. Another instance of prudence—very 
involuntary on the part of the individual principally concerned— 
may be related on the authority of M. Iugéne Guinot. A young 
Austrian count, who bya run of luck found himself a winner of 
thirty thousand florins, carried the money away with him, and 
deposited it carefully in his desk, fully intending to recommence 
operations next morning with renewed vigour. To his unspeakable 
dismay, however, the precious roll of notes had in the course of the 
night unaccountably disappeared, and with it his servant, an old 
retainer of the family, of whose honesty he had’ hitherto never 
entertained the slightest doubt. Ten days later, while the count 
was still bewailing his loss, the absentee quietly entered the room as 
if nothing had happened, and handed a folded paper to his master. 

‘* Where have you been?” angrily exclaimed the young man. 

‘To Vienna,” coolly replied Iritz. 

‘And my thirty thousand florins, where are they?” 

‘* Perfectly safe. I felt sure you would lose them again, so I 
took them to your banker’s, and the paper you have in your hand is 
his receipt for the money.” 

I recollect hearing of a droll story of a captain “en retraite” 
residing in Strasburg who had a passion for the “‘ board of green 
cloth,” but, being unable to indulge it from fear of his wife, hit 
upon the following ingenious method of playing by deputy. ‘*A 
friend of mine,” he told my informant, ‘‘is staying at Baden, and 
has invented an infallible system, the working of which only 
requires a capital of six thousand francs. I let him have most of 
the money, and he plays for both of us. As yet he has succeeded 
admirably, and every day I receive a telegram addressed to acertain 
hotel where I am known, and so worded that no one but myself 
could possibly understand it. Here,” continued the captain, ‘‘ is 
yesterday’s despatch. ‘Gustave arrived at two o'clock ;’ that 
means we have won two thousand francs ; when Gustave arrives at 
half-past one that signifies fifteen hundred. Come with me to the 
hotel, and we shall see what has been done to-day.” ‘ Sure 
enough,” said my friend, ‘‘there was the telegram; when the 
captain had read it he flew into a terrible rage, and after bestowing 
a long string of very unparliamentary epithets on the sender, 
handed me the missive, which consisted simply of three words : — 
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** Gustave a filé!” = A 

Among the many regular visitors who at the period in question 
never failed to pass at least part of the season at Baden, one of the 
most noteworthy was a rich banker of a neighbouring Residenz, 
about whose early life strange stories were occasionally told. It was 
mysteriously whispered that his youth had been marked by more 
than one singular adventure, and that a duel in which he had been 
engaged had terminated fatally for his adversary ; these reports, 
however, whether true or false, were known only to a few, and in 
course of time were gradually forgotten. He was an inveterate 
gambler, but a most unlucky one, playing by fits and starts as the 
fancy took him, and always at roulette» his stay in the room seldom 
exceeded ten minutes, but he generally contrived to leave at least 
two thousand francs behind him, after which habitual result he 
quietly adjourned to the closed gallery adjoining the Café Weber, 
and sat down to chess with a fellow-townsman until dinner time, 
the stake being invariably limited to three kreutzers the game. | 

Another curious type was an Englishman, who lived about a mile 
out of the town, and was strongly suspected of being employed as a 
‘“bonnet” by the bank; a chair was regularly reserved for him 
next the dealer at the ¢rente ef guarante table, and there he 
remained for hours with a pile of gold before him, Lut never by any 
chance risking more than a five-franc piece. A year later, remark- 
ing his absence from his accustomed seat, Tasked what had become 
of him ; and learnt that, owing to certain malpractices, the exact 
nature of which was kept secret, he had been for some months 
immured in the town prison, and had subsequently disappeared no 
one knew whither. : 

Pre-eminent among the /abitetes were the pretty Princess 
Souwaroff and the lively Madame Ratazzi, the first perpetually 
flitting in and out of the play-rooms, and largely contributing to 
M. Dupressoir’s yeatly revenue ; and the second charming a circle 
of admirers by her bright sallies and epigrammatic conversation. 
The literary element was chiefly represented by the Russian 
‘Tourgenieff, by Ernest Feydeau, ‘in search of a pendant to his 
* Fanny,” and by a constant influx of Parisian journalists, by whom 
évery fresh tid-bit of ‘la chronique scandaleuse”” was carefully 
treasured up for the Gazlo’s and the /rgaro ; while the lovers of 
music were gratified by the presence of Madame Viardot and 
Offenbach, whose Princesse de Trébizonde was originally brought 
out at Baden. It was no matter of surprise to those acquainted 
with this prolific composer’s passion for rov/efte that the major part 
of his ‘honorarium ”—a very princely one, for M. Dupressoir was 
a liberal paymaster—profited him little, and was soon swept away, 
not like the ram of Derby, ‘by the flood,” but by the croupier’s 
rake. 

At the theatre—a most coquettish little band-box—we had alter- 
nately the Comédie Francaise, with my old friend Regnier at their 
head, Malle. Krauss (the present fra donna of the Paris Opera) 
in Lacresia Borgia, and the farces of the Palais Royal, interpreted 
by Brasseur, Gil Pérez, and Madame Thierret; not to mention 
periodical visits of the Carlsruhe Company, who treated us to as 
good a performance of /ide/io as I ever xemember hearing. 

Asa matter of course, the race week brought with it not only 
the “ban et arriére ban” of the Paris Jockey Clnb, but also a 
formidable invasion of trainers, book-makers, and touts ; Chantilly 
was deserted by every one who could scrape together the money for 
a return ticket, and a place in a trap to Iffetzheim. Few if any 
German sportsmen then ventured to oppose the ‘‘cracks” from 
Dangu and La Morlaye, who had it all their own way, and carried 
off the various prizes ex famille. 

Among the spectators on the day of the Grand Prize (won by 


M, Lupin’s La Maladetta) I noticed a little Frenchman whom I had 


often seen on the promenade, strutting about with an indescribably 
self-satisfied air, as if all the world belonged to him. Who or what 
he was I had no idea, for he spoke to no one, and appeared wholly 
wrapped up in self-admiration. 


““You know everybody,” I said to the vaudevillist Siraudin, who . 


for a wonder had on that occasion temporarily abandoned the 
roulette for the racecourse; ‘‘ who is that singular personage 
yonder?” 
“*Celui-la?” he replied, with one of his dry chuckles; ‘‘c’est 
un Monsieu qui s’appelle Contant—de /2-méme !” 
C. H. 


——_~@— 


A NIGHT IN A FISHING-BOAT 


ONE autumn afternoon I stood on the brae overlooking the 
harbour of a busy fishing-town on the north-east coast of Scotland. 
Below me all was bustle. Women and girls were actively engaged 
in curing the herrings landed that morning ; and beyond them were 
the fishers preparing to go forth once more to the open sea. As I 
looked at the scene thus presented to my view, I was hailed by a 
jolly fisherman whose acquaintance I had made. WouldI come out 
with him to-night? I thought I would. It would be a new 
experience ; so I went just as I was. In five minutes I was in my 
friend’s boat. Amid a Babel of noises we pushed out beyond the 
harbour bar into the stillness of the sea. The sail was run up 
cheerily. It caught the breeze, and carried us on quickly. The 
town rapidly faded behind us, and soon a jutting headiand shut it 
out of sight. In the boat idleness had succeeded activity. The 
brawny skipper, with weatherbeaten face and long yellow hair, sat at 
the helm ; his five men lay on the nets chatting and smoking. On 
we flew, the water rippling round the bow and making a pleasant 
gurgling sound. We were to go far out; no fish was to be got 
inshore. So on we sailed till the sun went down in golden glory, 
and the bright stars began to twinkle overhead. All these hours the 
men had Jain in quiet, and the skipper had beguiled the time for me 
by telling strange stories of the coast. But now the bustle began 
again: the nets were to be ‘‘shot.” Donald thought “ this'll pea 
coot place for the herrings,” and the others agreed with him. ‘The 
darkening waters were brightened by gleams of phosphorescent 
light caused, I was informed, by the presence of shoals of fish. 
Here the harvest of the sea could be reaped. So the boat’s head 
was brought round to the wind and the sail was pulled down, leaving 
the mast bare and straight. The skipper holds the helm hard. One 
man lifts the body of the net to throw it out, while another seizes the 
thick back-rope to which the meshes are attached. A third is 
prepared to cast the buoys. At the word of command nets and 
buoys drop with a gentle splash; and in a short time a row of 
dancing buoys mark the course of the drifting nets. A sharp watch 
is kept lest some other boat’s nets come across ours; but no such 
mishap occurs. All goes smoothly. 

The boat is now brought bow on to the nets. The mast is 
lowered to a slanting position, and to it is fastened a lantern, whose 
light prevents our being run down, and helps our men to get a peep 
into the darkness around. Beside the lantern a man is posted as 
look-out. The rest of the crew go to the forecastle, or ‘‘den,” to 
snatch a hurried sleep. I was advised to do the same; so [ went 
into the box redolent of herring and oilskins. I lay down ona 
mattress kindly placed at my disposal. Around me were stretched 
the five fishers with their clothes on. Sleep I could not. The 
rocking movement of the boat and the poisoned atmosphere proved 
too much for me. At first uncomfortable, I soon became giddy, and 
then speedily I was in the throes of sea-sickness. Heartily did I 
wish myself on land, but the regular swish of the waves sounding in 
my ears showed the uselessness of such a wish. I yielded myself to 
my fate. I could hardly keep from moaning ; certainly I could not 
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keep from giving my companions ocular -demonstration , 
miserable condition. My state moved them to pity. One of ih. 
—a powerful giant of over six feet—came to my rude couch an 
tried to comfort me. In the goodness of his heart he iene 
croon some Llighland ditty to cheer me. He could hardly j to 
taken a less fortunate way of showing his sympathy. Theda 
plaintive air of his song seemed to join the melancholy murniue ¢| 
the waters outside in bewailing the folly which tempted me to s:¢, 
a night in a fishing-boat. I asked him to sing a livelier tune, i Le 
responded with the gathering march of a clan, the refrain «f whieh 
seemed to me not unlike the growl of distant thunder. Such a 
dissonant music was far from inspiriting; so I begged ny Wan 
tormentor to leave me alone with my misery. Ile then chanoud hy 
tactics. Patting my body with his huge, horny, yet gentle h 
cheered me with the assurance, ‘She'll pea coot sailor yet.” 


of mM 


é She” 
did not see any prospect of that prophecy being fulfilled, nor di 
‘‘she” feel particularly anxions at the moment that it ever shoul] 
Donald now crept forward and displaced Angus M‘Allister - : 


: f : sO mny 
musical friend was named. He could not sing songs, but le ey 


tell funny stories. Would I like to hear one? I groaned a 
So Donald told how Murdo and John had gone into a1; 
cemetery, and disputed about the advantages of finding a rest 


‘ 


sent, 
Seow 


lace 
in a graveyard so different from that belonging to their clachen. ae 
Murdo: “ I'd rather dee than be buried in such a place.” = \Wep” 
rejoined John gravely, ‘‘it’s the verra reverse wi’ me, for [I] i 
buried naewhere else, if I’m spared.” “Ha, ha!” laughed ny 


friend ; ‘‘isn’t it comical noo?” 

Horror of horrors! was it not enough to think of being Luried 
for a night in the stifing ‘‘den” without having to weigh ¢ 
respective merits of Highland and Lowland cemeteries! My 
evident lack of a humorous faculty made Donald turn away jp 
disgust. Silence reigned again, unbroken save by the snore of my 
more fortunate companions and that constant swish ag ¥ 
planks of the boat. At last I sunk into the sleep of ; : 
and dozed away till the quick tramping of feet overhead proclaimed 
the dawn of morning and the beginning of work. 1 rose and 
crawled up to the deck. Day was breaking, dim, yet beautiful, 
All hands were busy ‘‘ hauling.” For about three hours the nets, 
heavy with fish, were pulled over the bow. Some of the mess of 
herring in them was shaken into the bottom of the boat ; the rest 
was Jeft in the meshes till the harbour was reached. By the time 
the hauling was completed the sun had risen in all its crand 
flinging a beautecus light on the world of waters, and totching 
gently the misty outline of the far-away land. The mast was 
raised, the sail was unfurled, and we merrily ploughed our way 
homeward. A fire was lit, and some of the fresh, fat herrings were 
cooked ina rude but pleasant way. 

by this time I had regained my usual health and spirits, The 
terrors of the night had vanished in the gladness of the morning. 
I even began to think ‘‘she” might yet become a “coot sailor.” 
The ‘‘ take” was large, and hilarity reigned in our midst. Songs-- 
no longer disagreeable to me—were sung, and stories, less sepulchral 
than the one given to me, were told. On, on we raced through the 
bounding waves, and with a fresh breeze playing around. The sun 
had steadily climbed to its meridian height, and was beginning 
to sink downwards before we caught a sight of the port. 

At the entrance of the harbour we are surrounded by a little 
forest of brown sails belonging to craft waiting to push their way 
in. Our turn comes. Some strokes and some pushes with the 
oars bring us to a good berth alongside the quay; and my 
experiences on board a fishing-boat are ended. DS. 


deur, 
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MY COLLECTION 


L suppose that there are very few people, of course comparatively 
speaking, who have not at some period of their lives felt the impulse 
io make a collection, no matter what its subject, as long as it a 
collection. This collecting impulse, if I may use the term, generally 
makes itself felt strongest during the early or schoolboy portion of 
our career, and is witnessed to, long after both impulse and cullec- 
tion have been forgotten, by the marvellous gathering of, say, birds 
eggs or postage stamps brought to light in after years from dusty 
drawers. As, however, comparatively few of us have no ambition 
of this kind in our early days, so also few have either inclination or 
opportunity to continue in maturer age as collectors of anything 
except, perhaps, a family, and the wherewithal to make provision lor 
it; although the boyish impulse which results in the possession vf a 
variety of birds’ eggs, and the loftiest ambition whose fruits hed a 
resting-place eventually in the National Galleries at South Ken 
sington, are in my opinion substantially the same. To the rule, 
however, which I have laid down I was for a long time an encep> 
tion. I could view without the slightest degree of envy, ur even 
interest, collections the most complete, and whatever their ubiecl. 
Fossils had for me no fascination, autographs no peculiar charm, 
nor was I numbered amongst those energetic spirits whom we in 
our irreverence called ‘bug-hunters,” who, armed with a green 
gauze net, would pursue science and butterflies across the meaduws 
on the hottest August afternoons. I was, in fact, a collecier of 
nothing, and I rather prided myself upon my singularity. 

This, however, was not to last ; the day was to come, and come 
it did, when I too felt the same ambition which I had olten nildly 
ridiculed in others. Why or wherefore it was I cannot now renienr 
ber; but so it was—it doubtless had to be gone through as mutes . 
measles or other of boyhood’s ailments. _I resolved that 1 al-o ald 
be proprietor of a collection ; though, with the last remnant ul i. 
erewhile superiority, the subject, | vowed, should be one ol thet u 
and originality, This was my size ged non, and to satisfy lL was ¢ 
work of days and deliberation; but I did satisfy it, as [think my 
readers will agree when they hear the subject I now took unt a 
self. I became a collector of railway tickets. The idea appa 
to me a good one, and it was certainly original ; for I did not ios 
then, nor do I now, of any rival collection in existence. Incees 
by the nature of things, such collections must be rare, for the v 
collectors of the companies give but little chance to their amiicl” 
brethren. And I am surprised myself to see the goodly gate 
ing of tickets of every hue which I have got together, seciNS *— 
nearly every ticket in my book implies the evasion, harmless env 
though it be, of the by-law in which most companies enact that 
‘Every passenger shall show and deliver up his ticket to any 1 
authorised. servant of the company, whenever required to de ye 
under a penalty of not more than forty shillings. I class my TA! on 
tickets proper under three heads—England, Ireland, and succes 
with a separate division for foreign tickets; and it 1s aaa ie 
observe how the national characters of two of the countries are i ie 
trated here ; for of canny Scotland, in proportion to my jen 
my tickets are extremely few ; while Treland, the happy-go tele 
has an excess of representation greater than it is supposed to Ne 
in the Eouse of Commons ! qecaeee Waa 

In forming my collection, there were two difficulties with We 
I was confronted at the outset. The first rose out of a ae 
often put to me, whether I had any comparative standard Sea ; 
for my tickets, such as there is in nearly every subject in which ee 
lections are made, or whether all my tickets were the cee . 
eyes, and one as good as another. Some. sort of cua: sae 
tainly possessed, but one—in the absence of other known co i = 
—peculiar to myself. I found that I came to value tickets | ee 
sionally for special circumstances connected with their payee 
but usually in proportion to the distance they were good for, ¢ 


a 
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the number of honourable scars which attested the obedience of the 
official to Mark Twain’s injunction — cM 

Punch, brothers, punch with care, 

Punc’ in the presence of the passenjare ! 

My second difficulty was the fixing of proper limits for my collec- 
difficulty which arese entirely through the kindness of my 
acquaintance, especially ladies, who, remembering that ‘‘the dear 
boy collected tickets,” used to send me everything which by any 
stretch of meaning could deserve the name, frem insurance tickets to 
theatre vouchers. 

I was inclined to be strict at first, and draw the line after steamer, 
dog, and tramway tickets ; but it was less trouble not to be too par- 
ticular, and I now devote sundry pages under the head of ‘* Mis- 
cellancous” to such waifs and strays, even down to a betting ticket, 
the souvenir of a ready-money bookmaker, who, as I well remem- 
ber, “welshed” me, when an Kton boy, of six shillings on Windsor 
Racecourse. But this is only one of many memories which my 
tickets recall to me, the rest, Tam glad to say, of not such a disa- 
arecable description, and many of pleasant journeys in pleasant 
company. doe et ‘ 

Or what I look on as curiosities In my collection I have but few ; 
for instance, a ticket of the first practical electric railway of the 
world, that between Portrush and the Giant’s Causeway ; two or 
three “first tickets” issued between particular stations on various 
newly-opened lines ; a ticket which was in a railway accident ; and 
one, a dog ticket, which was taken out fora tame fox! In what 
manner to arrange my tickets permanently was for some time a 
puzzle ; I now fix them in an album, to whose pages quite a gay 
appearance is imparted by the various colours of the bits of paste- 
board, mostly green, pink, or different shades of brown; though I 
must parenthetically remark that I cannot understand why these gay 
colours are invariably made to represent inferior classes, a first-class 
ticket being rarely anything but a dirty white. 

I have but little more to say, but cannot omit to point out one 
conspicuous excellence of my collection : its magnificent economy, 
for il you travel at all, your ticket isa necessity ; and seeing that 
tickets never go out of print, and one edition—so to speak—is as 
good as another, there is no possibility of spending the sums which 
men with a mania often give; indeed the greatest extravagance 
which I have ever been guilty of in this connection has been occa- 
sionally to take a return ticket for a short distance, with the pur- 
pose of not using the return half legitimately, but of making it 
occupy a place in my collection. 

One last advantage of my subject isa negative one, but one which 
collectors of rare aud foreign stamps will know how to appreciate : 
there is no risk whatever of being taken in with a forgery ; it is the 
rarest thing in the world, so Iam told, for a forged ticket to be pre- 
sented—a fact remarkable enough in these days of depraved 
ingenuity. : 

Finally, I am often told that my collection is frivolous and 
without instruction, but even this Iam not prepared to admit to be 
universally correct. No doubt there are cases in which the youthful 
connoisseur of birds’ eggs developes a lasting interest in natural 
history on a larger scale, or where the postage-stamp collector turns 
his attention to the facts, geographical, historical, and financial, 
relating to the various countries which form the headings of his 
album ; but such cases cannot be common, and I daresay it is quite 
as likely to occur that the collector: of railway tickets has his interest 
in railway matters generally aroused by the contemplation of his 
pasteboards, and is led to become the inventor, perhaps, of a new 
instantaneous brake, or even the director of a company ! 

Inconclusion, I have several duplicate tickets which I am anxious 
to exchange, but do not venture to advertise, like other things, in 
the Bazaar, lest the editor of that invaluable periodical might suspect 
me of some sinister design for cheapening illegitimately my railway 
travelling ; but these 1 have hopes of getting rid of should any one 
be led by the perusal of this article to adopt the amusement it suggests, 
and become, like me, an amateur ticket collector. A. C. H. 

———— <a —<_—_ — 


MARKET DAY 


RAILROADS and schoolboards are so completely destroying the 
idyllic life of the country that it becomes a secret pleasure to dis- 
cover any of its remnants, All the picturesqueness of the harvest 
field and the threshing barn has already been driven out by steam. 
‘The village feast is rapidly dying away, or being superseded by the 
Bank Holiday. ‘Mops” and “Statute Fairs” are steadily 
declining, as all who value rustic morality thankfully admit. Still 
children come to school along the skirts of the wide moor or down 
ie RGSS lane; still the sheep bleat by the edge of the stream, 
an 


tion, a 


The sturdy boy 

Holds by the twisted horns th’ indignant ram 3 
a few pleasure-fairs still maintain themselves to which real gipsies find 
their way, and, best of all, because it comes once a week, still 
flourishes Market Day. The duller the district, the more popular is 
Market Day. The further from civilisation that a village lies, or 
the deeper it is bosomed in summer-woods, the more need has 
it to honour a day which its Roman forefathers set apart for the 
special worship of Mercury, who presided over markets, Medinator. 
They had a proverb, “¢a market cook,” for a bad cook; was it 
because she only exercised her art every Market Day in the towns, 
or because her heart was elsewhere when compelled on a Market 
Day to remain in the country? We incline to the latter theory as 
often as we see the rustic crowds which flock into a town on 
Market Day. 

The best way to consider the amount of pleasure given by 
Market Day is to watch the different modes of locomotion by which 
the market-folk then travel. The huge covered carriers’ carts, as 
moving the slowest, are most in favour with the village-wives, for 
therein no limit will be placed in reason to their stories. Hence 
the carrier’s cart is the great gossip-shop of a parish. All the parson 
says, all the Squire does, and much more than they are even likely 
to have done or said, is there retailed to eager ears. We will 
whisper a word of rustic wisdom to those about to live in the 
country: when changing servants, let them see that they neither 
come nor go in a carrier’s cart. The characters of ‘‘ missuses ” are 
there discussed with delightful equity. Caia, within our knowledge, 
could never get a tiring-wwoman to stay with her until she bethonght 
herself of always sending away the departing maids in her carriage. 
On East Anglian water-ways many little farmers and their wives 
come to market in small steamboats, which are then crammed regard- 
less, we imagine, of any injunction from the Board of Trade. 
Country politics, the prospects of wheat, ‘‘ taturs, and turmuts,” are 
chiefly talked on board of these vessels. A good many market- 
Wives come in by train; and it is noticeable that farm-produce— 
batter, eggs, ducks, fowls, and the like—are mostly discussed on 
the rail. The tail of a duck, or the gleam of a basket of eggs, 
invite such topics, and before their interest is exhausted the good 
wives have reached the town station. Besides the carriers’ black 
tilled carts—-some drawn by a couple or even three horses—the 
roais are enlivened by farmers’ gigs and whitechapels, among which 
struggles on the parson’s pony carriage, while the Squire’s big 
carriage forms the most imposing vehicle in the long dusty proces- 
sion to the town. : 

” Market Day is the harvest of all the inns, from the aristocratic 

George” down to the “ Blue Boar,” dear to pig jobbers. Their 
back yards are as bustling as the bar-parlours. Everywhere 
samples of wheat in little bags are being shown, beer drunk, and 
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oe paid. Going to market is considered a necessary excite- 
ee ic ie 3 but they would be surprised if they added up 
a. A, ge i year what these weekly jaunts cost. No other 
ae ommunity spends in proportion so much ona weekly 

oliday. If the inns profit by the presence of the men (and if any 
ete ade fact let him look in, or, still better, dine, at the 
ye inary on Market Day), the silk mercers and milliners 
benefit, then more than on any other days, from the custom of their 
ana and -daughters. Butter and eggs once turned into money, 

€ money speedily finds its way into the haberdasher’s till, while 
garments of marvellous fashion and colours go into the country with 
the fair occupants of the gigs. Hence those dresses and bonnets of 
canary yellow or peacock green, trimmed with turnip-like dozd//ons 
of sulphur and mimic magenta haycocks which next Sunday will 
astonish the rustic congreation ; hence those hats and hat-bounets 
which would strike amazement into the souls of Worth et Cie. 
While the farmers mostly go to market from force of habit to spend 
their time and money, and only as a secondary matter to transact 
business, their wives and daughters go primarily to shop, and only 
at May Day and during the Christmas Stock Markets are frivolous 
enough to think of pleasure. Week by week, therefore, when the 
husbands return with.empty pockets, but full digestive organs, the 
wives go home with many brushes and tins from the ironmonger. 
If his womankind has not accompanied the farmer he will often 
stay behind with his cronies at the ‘t Red Dragon,” The social 
pipe and glass lead to another, and yet another, until may it not be 
mine to meet that farmer returning at seven o’clock! Then the 
great point with such belated agriculturists is to make their horses 
gallop to catch up the wasted hours, perhaps to avoid the missus’s 
recriminations, So they seem to shut their eyes, clench their 
teeth, thrash their beasts as hard as they can, and charge straight 
forward into darkness with a glorious contempt for everything in 
the way. Policemen do not interfere. They know the farmers are 

only a bit fresh,” to use their vile euphemism. No one ever 
heard of such belated farmers breaking their necks. They will be 
sober before they reach home. ‘The young farmer of the period 
keeps more fashionable hours, and will not leave until the “‘ Blue 
Boar” closes. In Chaucer’s time ‘‘ ie was a market-beater at the 
full,” and still the young farmer dearly loves to ramble round the 
market place and see life. He will call at the railway refreshment 
room, too; and while his father is contented with the traditional 
clay pipe and glass of gin of the well-to-do farmer, he must needs 
simper at the young lady over the counter through a glass of port, 
and smoke those admirable regalias which she provides at three- 
pence each. 

The scene at the Market Cross, where the hen-wives sit selling 
their poultry with baskets full of old-fashioned flowers before them, 
such as Corisande brought into favour again with us, is the most 
pleasing part of the idyll of Market Day. ‘he town children, who 
come to buy, and the pleasant sunburnt faces of the market dames, 
mixed with their sweet williams and red daisies and bachelors’ 
buttons, while cocks and hens crow from the baskets, and Cheap 
Johns are selling combs and screwdrivers at alarming sacrifices, are 
very characteristic of Old England. Thomson ought to have found 
a niche for them in his ‘* Seasons.” The scene is always new ; and 
yet, with its heaps of walnuts and apples, and quaint piles of boys’- 
love, mint, and pansies, it goes back as far as Paradise. There is 
much quiet enjoyment both for country folks and town cousins on 
Market Day. Sister Pullet comes in to see Mrs. Deane. Buns and 
toys go out for the children at the farmhouse with the yews before 
it cutinto peacocks, Colin, from the distant village over the hills, 
once more squeezes Iucy’s hand, with whom he lived in service last 
year. The girls at Miss Primset’s Ladies’ Academy see their mother 
for a quarter of an hour. Hob, the miller, who is the great authority 
on politics in his valley, buys him a London paper, and hies home 
rejoicing in its revelations on the Suffrage and Egyptian politics ; 
while the grey-haired Rector of his parish does not take back much 
more than the correct time to be certain when Sunday’s service 
ought to begin. The sights and desires and hopes of Market Day 
are an epitome of human life. Buying and selling, courting and 
greeting, and welcoming and wishing—does not the most kindly 
part of life thus run away ? 4 ' 

‘Alas! there are many signs that Market Day is not what it was 
in the rural districts. Daily letters and papers, telegrams, and above 
all the parcels’ post, obviate the old-fashioned necessity of going 
weekly to market. There are more holidays, too, and these are 
rapidly shouldering Market Days out of the track of the younger 
generation. The old and the busy must still keep up their old 
habits. Rent would scarcely be paid with many were it not paid 
over a glass of gin at the market. It is greatly to the interest of 
lawyers, too, that the weekly day of business should be duly ob- 
served by their country clients. We essayists like it as a fragment 
of old English life and manners, which has floated down the stream 
of time when so much that was picturesque in the nationa! life has 
perished :—Greenwich Fair, the Horns of Highgate, quarterstaff play, 
grinning through a horse-collar, the Dunmow Filitch, the pig-faced 
lady—these and many other relics of old Merry England have died 
out; let ws be duly thankful that even such a pale reflection of 


national character as Market Day is still preserved all over the 
country. M. G, W. 
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OLD-FASHIONED THEA TRICAL MANAGERS 


TE old-fashioned provincial manager—for it is him, as being the 
more curious, rather than the London type, that this article proposes 
to sketch,—is almost, if not quite, extinct 5 yet methinks I can 
see him now ‘*In my mind’s eye, Horatio,” in his scrupulously neat 
suit of black broadcloth and spotless shirt front ; why, you would 
have taken him for a lawyer or a doctor, except that he had that 
something about him which was called the old actor air, stately, 
stiff, and ceremonious, of the ancien régime, He was greatly 
respected by the tradespeople of the towns he visited, as he was 
always punctual in his payments, and insisted upon ine sere hens 
in his company ; he was on familiar terms with most a the 
neighbouring gentry, who were also his excellent patrons. e was 
a great man in his own theatre, and exacted a most aa 
acknowledgment of superiority from all his actors, oe on 
leading man downwards. The moment he set foot upon t i. re 
the laughing and talking were subdued, and every ae ~ = 
attention,” as with a stately “* good-morning he would take his sea 
at the prompt table, and superintend the rehearsal. 

He would have no novices in his theatre, every man and woman 
must know their business-—though he was always ready to give 
them the benefit of his experience, and show what Mr. me or 
Mr. Macready, or Mr. Liston or Mr. Harley, or a aucit 
or Mrs. Fitzwilliam did in their parts. Ilis salaries were any a 
An actress once showed me a letter, written by My. Sain Roxby, o 
the Durham circuit, in answer to her application for an ps pene 
in which he informed her that if she were pond sohitey 
studied in the leading business, and dressed, well on na e ae 
stage, he could offer her five-and-twenty sutlnee ee vee: i 
was the top salary for men and women, and out of it ihe. a cto 
to find all their dresses; while the former had to find wigs, oe : 
shoes, boots, laces, hats, feathers, ornaments, Ke. Recs : hire 
clear benefit in every town—and sometimes they a half-a-c _ 
—however, brought up the incomes of the principals to : meee 
able figure—for those times. The old managers, undoubtedly 
ground down their actors, but they made artists of them, es 

There were several varieties of the country manager: there was 


go 


the great man of the Bath and Bristol or of the York circuit, who 
in character and manners closely resembled the Roxby type ; though 
his companies were larger, his salaries higher, and, to use a com- 
mercial phrase, his business was larger; but we prefer to pass on 
to a humbler class, the small managers, who catered for the little 
towns of two or three thousand inhabitants in the South and Mid- 
lands. Their theatres were the preparatory schools where actors 
received the rudiments of their education, and thoseof inferior powers 
had to make their home. Everything was on a scale of the strictest 
economy. One large chest usually contained the entire wardrobe 
for a repertory of plays, the costumes of which ranged through 
every historical period, fiom the toga of Rome to the Court suits of 
the eighteenth century, and the deficiencies had to be mace good 
by the actors themselves in any makeshift kind of way. The leading 
man, however, was supposed to find his own wardrobe. In one or 
two circuits they had to find even their own hand properties, that is 
to say, lanterns, candlesticks, bottles, pistols, swords, purses, coins, 
or anything to be used, eaten, or drunk upon the stage. 

Mr. Jackman of Banbury wasa very different personage to Mr. 
Roxby of Sunderland ; he had not the broadcloth suit and grand 
air; minus the mutton-chop whiskers, he had rather the look of 
working tradesman. The business of the Roxbys and Jackmans 
both was entirely dependent upon the patronage of the gentry, who 
gave acertain number of ‘‘ bespeaks ” each season, which brought 
both the gentle folks and the simple folks; the first attended to do 
honour to the friends whose names headed the bills, the trades- 
people were expected to do likewise, as a mark of respect for their 
best customers, while the working folks went because everybody 
else went. On ordinary nights in the Jackman circuits, the receipts 
would not be above thirty shillings, or two or three pounds at the 
utmost. Yet these old managers usually retired upon a convortable 
little independency ; they lived frugally in cheap lodgings, witha 
small house at a few pounds a year in their principal town, which 
was their home; their company was small, about seven men and 
five women, with salaries ranging from twelve shillings to a guinea ; 
an orchestra of about three or four musicians; one working man, 
who did all the work behind, and posted the bills as well; the 
wife, if she did not act, took the money and looked after the 
contents of the chest. ‘The same old scenery, which usually con- 
sisted of half-a-dozen “drops,” that is, cloths that are rolled up and 
down, representing a ‘‘ front wood,” ‘‘a back wood , a * kitchen,” 
a ‘‘drawing-rooom,” a ‘*front chamber,” a ‘‘castle ;” these with a 
few ‘*set pieces,” were used for every play, from Afacheth to the 
School for Scandal, until the paint was so e.laced that it was almost 
impossible to distinguish the kitchen from the wood. _ If the theatres 
of the Roxbys were small and dingy, the theatres of the Jackmans 
were smaller and dingier; poked away up courts and alleys in 
obscure parts of the town, with blank facades of dirty brick. Some- 
times they were only the Assembly Rooms of an hotel, or the long 
room ofan inn, or even the barn or coach-house, fitted up for the occa- 
sion. Year after year the same companies would visit the same towns, 
with the same old pieces—old comedies, old farces, old tragedies, 
and old melodramas : until the railroads brought in a new order of 
things, and the old managers died off and their old patrons with 
them. 

Another variety of the provincial manager was ‘‘the sw.ndling” 
manager ; alas, while his honest brethren have all passed away he 
—not the fittest—still survives. But perhaps we should not wholly 
condemn him, for it is to him we owe much of the romance and all 
the funny anecdotes of the stage. An actor withouta penny, he 
would gather together a small company on the speculation of the 
money coming in to pay them; if itdid not he disappeared, 
leaving his too-confiding victims, who had perhaps come two or 
three hundred miles to join him, starving in the town, Even of 
these adventurers there were varieties : some would pay if they took 
the money, but others would not pay in either case. The latter, as 
atule, soon came to grief; the former would keep on all their 
lives at the same game, The audacious tricks to which these men 
resorted to draw in an unwilling public would sound incredible to 
any one who has not studied the boundless gullibility of human 
nature. A favourite device was the announcement of a distribution 
of prizes—legs of mutton, pounds of tea, bonnets, coals, flour, 
and geese ; until the trick grew stale this never failed to attract a full 
house, which frequently resolved itself into a riot of the dupes. One 
of the most famous of this tribe, who has long since gone the way 
of all flesh, once announced in a small southern town that Mr. 
Sims Reeves would appear for one night only in Guy Mannering. 
The bait took, and all ‘‘the élite” of the place crowded the little 
tumble-down theatre. Long past the hour of commencement, 
when the gulls were growing impatient, with an agitated face, and 
with a telegram in his hand, Mr. Manager stepped before the 
curtain. He would have to throw himself upon the mercy of his 
generous patrons. The train in which ‘‘ England’s greatest singer” 
was travelling had broken down, and he had telegraphed to say 
that it was impossible for him to arrive in time to have the honour 
of appearing before them that night. But if they would permit 
it, he, in the absence of Mr. Reeves, would sustain the part of 
Harry Bertram himself! A good many walled out, but the greater 
number remained. The next morning, however, this enterprising 
manager, as the Yankees say, had made tracks. Another of the 
tribe, driven to his wits’ end to draw in the people, issued a flaming 
announcement of certain great dramatic stars who would appear on a 
certain night, crammed the house, and when no more money was 
to be taken locked all the doors, making prisoners of the audience, 
and having sent away his,company beforehand, made off himself 
with the plunder. These men are responsible for nearly all the 
obloquy and contempt that have fallen upon the profession, by 
introducing into it its worst elements—men and women who could 
otherwise never have gained admission to its ranks. 

London has been no more exempt from the swindling 
manager than the provinces. A gentleman once opened 
Drury Lane, and on the first Saturday called the company upon the 
stage, and coolly announced that he had no money whatever 
to pay salaries with, The London theatrical swindler was not 
necessarily an actor, he was sometimes a man about town, who had 
spent all his money, and turned to the theatre as a dernier ressort. 
The speculating Hebrew has always been fond of dabbling in 
theatrical management, and has seldom come out of it with clean 
hands. His ignorance of everything appertaining to the art has 
been, asarule, ona par with his commercial honesty, as the fol- 
lowing anecdote, which is strictly true, will show. 

A certain Jew money-lender, once upon a time, took the Garrick 
Theatre in Leman Street, Whitechapel, and, to make a good 
beginning, opened it with Hamlet, a certain popular West End 
tragedian being engaged to sustain the 7é/e. The theatre was in 
very low repute at the time, even in its immediate neighbourhood ; 
and on the opening night he sent forth complimentary admissions to 
all the principal tradespeople around. Now, this tragedian followed 
the old traditions of the part, and went about in the second act with 
‘his hose ungartered” and hanging down his leg. When Mr. 
Moses, as we'll call him, caught sight of this from the back of the 
boxes, he rushed round behind the scenes, and furiously assailed 
the prompter. ‘Vat is the meaning of this?” he cried, ‘* Vat 
does that man mean by not tying up his stockings? I never was so 
ashamed of anything in all my life. There’s Mrs. Abrahams, the 
fruiterer, and Mrs. Jacobs, the fishmonger, and all the &z¢e of 
the neighbourhood in ; it will ruin me.” ieee 

‘‘But it is quite right, sir,” said the prompter, showing him the 


hook. 
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1. Young Bob Scissortop Determines to go Ostrich-Farming.—2. He Purchases Two Fine Breeding Birds for 2087, (4o/, Cash and a Bill at Three Months for Balance). 
3. The Birds are Camped. Bob Soliloquises: “IfI get a Brood of Twenty Chicks, that's 120/.; Pay my Debts. Next Brood (Three Broods a Year), and next : 
Why, I can Marry Angelina in a Year or Two.”—4. “Only One Chick? Never mind; next Year will make up for it,"—§. Though Three Tractable Boys 
seem a good Guarantee for the Safety of One Bird, they have to be Watched, Nevertheless.—6. The Bill is Due, and tne Lender comes tu see how 
Bob is Getting on, His Chances are Diminishing Hourly. 7.—Death of the Cock Bird.—8. Ruin Stares Bob in the Face. He Sells 
the Hen Bird to his Friend Jack Bowler for a mere Song. 


TITE OSTRICH MANIA IN SOUTH AFRICA 
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3, First Troops Across the Orange River.—3. A Night in Camp.—4. 


I. The Transport Camp at Orange River Terminus, Hopetown (Its Aspect in the Usual Dust Storm).— o ) 
: i Energetic Sentry Shouting “All's Well.”—6. Signallers Capture a Spy.—7. Engineers 


A Hot and Dusty March from Orange River to Langford.—5. The F n 
Telegraph Across the River. 


Laying the 
WITH SIR CHARLES WARREN’S EXPEDITION TO BECHUANALAND 
FROM SKETCHES BY A MILITARY OFFICER 
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Mr. Moses put on his spectacles and examined the passage. 
‘* Who wrote this play?” he cried, more wrathfully than ever. 
‘Why, Shakespeare, sir,” answered the astonished functionary. 


‘*Then,” cried Mr. Moses, shaking his forefinger, “‘ you may 


tell Mr. Shakespeare that he'll never write another play for my 
theayter,” Il, B. B. 
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OUR SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Goop Lord Shaftesbury has lately been saying how great Is the 
good that Sunday Schools have done, and are doing. I feel refreshed 
and thankful that it is so, and take heart for my next Sabbath’s 
task, 

We read now and again of the young soldier, who, perhaps far 
from home, dying in some foreign hospital, remembers the hymn 
taught in the village school, in dear old England, on.Sabbath days 
long gone by; or of the poor girl, who has been led astray, 
breathing her last in some chill garret in pitiless London, faintly 
murmuring the prayer learnt in her native village Sunday School. I 
say that, without this encouragement, small though it be, few would 
be found to give their services voluntarily on Sundays. 

Strange as it will appear to the uninitiated, the greatest trouble is 
with the parents of the children who attend village Sunday Schools, 
for they seem to consider they are conferring a personal favour on 
the clergyman of the parish and his family, and, in fact, on all who 
take any interest in the religious welfare of their children, by even 
allowing them to come occasionally to the Sunday School. Any 
correction is in most cases at once resented by the parents, and the 
child comes no more to school. This has occurred repeatedly 
during the short time I have been a Sunday School teacher. The 
clergyman’s wife on one occasion gave an unruly urchin a small 
shaking, the result was he never came again. At another time she 
called on the parents of the offender, and requested that ‘‘ Johnnie” 
might receive correction at the parent’s hands for gross and rude 
behaviour on the previous Sunday. Did he get it? Oh,no. It 
was all ‘* Tom Dowse’s ” doing—their boy was not in the wrong. 
Poor Mrs. Rector only got a snub for her trouble, and ‘‘ Johnnie” 
appeared no more, ‘Tradition tells of a man who, years ago, uscd 
both fists and cane unsparingly, and had a school full of orderly 
scholars. If it be true, he must have been a man of rare force of 
character, but perhaps in those days parents were not so senselessly 
determined to show that Britons. never shall be slaves, or so deeply 
imbued with the idea that Jack is as good as, if not better than, his 
master. The old woman who toid me about this man gave me a 
whole list of past and present inhabitants who tried-and failed as 
Sunday School teachers. 

Parson,” she said, ‘*tried for years, but he couldn’t counter wi 
’um, and giv’d up years agone. Then there was Miss Smith as tried 
reglar for three years, but she was forced to give in.” She told me of 
Mr. This and Mrs. That and Miss The Next, who had done their 
best to no purpose. She finished up by saying ‘‘ Parson’s wife have 
stuck well to’em.” And so she most certainly has. 

I shall not be accused of exaggerating the trials of Sunday School 
teachers in rural districts. Iam simply stating facts, nor doI mean 
to infer that the teachers in towns are free from all the trials that 
make the Sabbath a very questionable day of rest to the moral 
instructor, for I am well aware they are not, as only a week or two 
ago Iwas comparing notes with a young lady who regularly takes a 
class in alarge town. Shetold me they were almost as unruly, and 
would sometimes spend half-an-hour discussing the merits of the 
“litcher’s” (teacher’s) hat, or dress, comparing it with their own, 
and until they had satished themselves on the point there was a 
cessation of all religious instruction. I am_ not called “ Titcher,” 
but ** Sir,” yet I get no more respect shown me. 

We have an extremely good school mistress, she does no work in 
the way of teaching on Sunday, and as she is not bound to do so, 
and knowing what the fatigue of the week must be, Iam not at all 
astonished, nor do I blame her. 

We generally get half-an-hour before the morning service, when 
the collect for the day is ‘*said”’ by the assembled children—usually 
alout half know next to nothing of it, regularly promising to learn 
it ‘‘better next time,” which, of course, they never do. Little 
more can be done after prayers, taking their names, and attempting 
to repeat the collect before church time. It seems hopeless to 
endeavour to explain the meaning of the collects, as it is impossible 
to fix their attention for amoment. What they understand about the 
collects which they repeat like parrots, yet lacking the parrot’s perfect 
ness, 1 know not. ‘Their only object seems to be to get to the end, 
and rapidly finish up with ‘‘Lordamen.” Each child is advised and 
admonished that these are two words. The meaning of “ Amen” 
ismeckly explained. But, itishopeless. _‘‘ Lordamen ” continues, 
and doubtless will continue, The collects having been got through, 
with occasionally a few lines of the gospel for the day, these unruly 
little bucolics go to church, the teachers endeavouring to make them 
slart in order, and with some show of reverence. Alas for the 
result! They go tumbling and bumping each other, making the 
poor teachers, who try to marshal them down to church, nearly 
demented with their vain and fruitless efforts. Ido not see them in 
church, but there I believe they are fairly discreet and well behaved. 

The trial of the day, our afternoon hour, is usually occupied in 
saying the Church Catechism and Bible reading. ‘The former is 
hardly sou satisfactory as one could wish ; the mixing and mingling of 
answers leading to. a hopeless state of nonsense, the catechumen 
being utterly regardless of sense and meaning—invariably the same 
mistakes are made, and the same corrections given Sunday after 
Sunday. When asked their name the surname is nearly always given 
with the Christian name; the difference is explained only to require 
again explaining the following Sunday. The three promises of the 
godfathers and godmothers are never remembered, generally finishing 
with the ambiguous sentence, “all the days of my life’s end.” It 
seems hopeless to expect any olker version. They never seem to 
understand the meaning of ‘‘pomps.” It was quite refreshing, a 
few Sundays ago, to hear one ‘‘ freshman” say, in answer to this 
iasurmountable difficulty, ‘‘ There are only two pumps in the place, 
sir; one so and so, and the other soandso.” This explanation 
naturally caused uproarious mirth among the class, who knew this 
was a novel and incorrect idea, though never able, any one of them, 
rightly to give the meaning of the word. Allaying this uproar 
must have wasted fully five minutes, and veryrarely is it that an answer 
is given without some ridiculous blunder. 
hesitate to stop and join in the conversation that may be going on 
around, for which one ear, at least, is always kept. Only last 
Sunday I had requested a boy to repeat with reverence the Lord’s 
Prayer. Ile began, and had just said, ‘‘Our Father, ’chart ’nevn,” 
when he called out lustily, ‘* 1 know her haven't, though.” This 
abrupt break in the Divine Prayer was made because he who was 
repeating it had overheard that Mrs, Trundle’s pig had ten young 
ones, and he, on the authority of Bill Trundle, had heard there were 
hut nine! Five minutes more, at least, was necessary to dispose of 
this weighty matter. So we got on. When asked to explain the 
meaning of ‘trespasses,” I invariably receive the same answer : 
“Crossin’ a field as don’t belong to ’ee.” Taking God’s name in 
vain is clucidated as ‘* Swearin’ at the esses when they won't go on.” 

One diminutive youth always replies to my questions with ‘' Yes, 
mum,” or **No, mum,” as the case may be. Having a school- 
mistress all the week, he seems quite incapable of grasping the fact 
that he is being taught by one of the opposite sex. This piece of 
absurdity on the small boy’s part is a never-failing source of hilarity 
to his fellows, and consequently of more loss of time. 


The catechumen does not’ 
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We have a short Bible reading if there be any time left 3 here they 
simply read their verse, and count the verses until their turn comes 
round again, generally forgetting even then to go on ; the time while 
others are reading is occupied by a variety of sports, such as spar- 
ring, snatching flowers from each other, eating sweets, and quarrel- 
ing with afree use of their fists. During the apple season, they 
come with a sufficient supply to last the hour—exchanging bites, and 
arguing on the quality of the apples. Not unfrequently in the 
autumn they arrive provided with nuts, or haws, the shells of the 
former and the stones of the latter alfording ammunition with which 
they pelt each other until the hour is over, when the bumping and 
struggling to church again takes place. : 

Can it be wondered that they know absolutely nothing about 
what they have been reading? The only way to gain their atten- 
tion scems to be to read some interesting story, but itis not casy 
to find interesting and suitable tales for Sunday reading to this 
class of child. : é 

All the short-comings and inattention of the children are, as I 
have said before, entirely owing to the foolish indulgence of their 
parents, and they fully realise from past observation that the teacher 
may bark feebly, but is perfectly powerless to bite. 

Any appeals to their honour, or gentle feeling, are so much waste 
of time and words; they have no conception of good behaviour, 
when they do behave well it is simply the state in which they hold 
themselves from fear of being punished. One boy had the candour 
to tell me this was the only reason he had for comporting himself 
wellduring the week. . 

‘The unwearied patience and forbearance now exercised by teachers 
in Sunday Schools may possibly bear good fruit in the future ; at 
any rate, it is only this faint hope that gives me courage to still 
continue a Sunday School teacher. H.C. R. 


The news that this baleful 


DISEASE, J 
disorder has once again invaded our shores has caused a feeling of 
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universal consternation among agriculturists. ‘The outbreaks at 
Hull and at Deptford which have recently occurred do not appear 
to have extended beyond those places, the measures taken on 
discovery being very prompt. The reason why farmers’ feelings can 
only be described by such a word as consternation Is that the very 
fact of disease being imported from Germany, notwithstanding the 
stringent Act passed last session, shows that the Privy Council are 
keeping but a very perfunctory outlook for disease. Imports from 
Hamburg have now been prohibited, but disease appears to be rife 
throughout Germany and Switzerland. So that disease may well 
come to us through other ports. 

NORTHUMBERLAND AGRICULTURAL SociETy.—The balance 
in favour of this Society at the end of 1884 was 790/., a result 
which to some extent was due to the remarkable success of the 
Exhibition at Newcastle. At the annual meeting last week motions 
were proposed to hold the Show at Morpeth, Alnwick, and 
Ilexham. A division took place, and, the result was that 7 voted 
for Morpeth, 81 for Flexham, and 108 for Alnwick, at which last- 
named place accordingly the Show for 1885 will be held on the 
22nd of July. Mr. Hl. M. Fumers, of Navensworth, was elected 
Secretary in place of Mr. Wallace, who retires. 

Tuk CULOUR OF CATTLE, Much interest attaches to the 
subject of colour by inheritance, the more so as rules are very hard 
to lay down. The common ‘‘rule,” so called, is that a black or 
red, mated with a white, produces a blue or red roan. Yet a case 
has been known when a blood-red sire has begotten first a whole 
red, then a whole white, from the same white cow; and a white 
sire has begotten from a light roan dam a blood-red calf. With 
cart horses even stranger results in ‘colour may be witnessed, and 
men of science have yet to tell us anything authoritative in the 
matter. 

Datry FARMING.——Writing to Carter's Farmers Handbook, 
just published, Professor John Scott says : —‘‘ The preference now 
evinced for dairy farming in many districts of the United Kingdom 
is well justified by results, this branch of farming having sutfered 
less than any other from the prevailing depression during these 
anxious years. Milk cows in Great Britain have increased in 
number by 3°7 per cent. during the past year, and the United 
Kingdom has now a total of 3,764,903 cows. Looking at the total 
acreage of each country, I find that only about five cows are kept 
per hundred acres in England and Wales, two per hundred acres in 
Scotland, and nearly seven in Ireland, and about one to every 
twenty acres in Great Britain and Ireland combined. The Nether- 
lands has about one to every five acres, Belgium one to every seven 
acres, Prussia and France one to every ten acres. It is plain, 
therefore, that there is yet room for a great extension of dairy 
farming in this country. ‘The capital invested in dairy farming of 
the United Kingdom at 20/, per cow amounts to over seventy 
millions sterling. This great industry employs about 200,000 
men on the farm alone, irrespective of those employed in town 
dairies and in the retail milk trade. The average cow yields about 
450 gallons of milk a year, and at this rate the total milk yield may 
be put at about 1,694,206,350 gallons for the entire country.” 
This is about forty-seven gallons per annum per head of population, 


CARRAWAY SEED is now recommended to English farmers for 
cultivation on three or four very good grounds. In the first place 
it isa capital thing for admixture with ensilage, in the second it 
has risen in price until on all ordinary showing it should pay to 
grow, in the third, its importation from Holland, when we might 
very well supply our own wants, seems a mistake, while lastly, its 
value as a condiment and the advantage of mixing some of it in 
horse and cattle food is attested by the best authorities on stock 
and horse feeding in the country. 

SPRING SOWING OF SreEps is not always advisable, but it may 
fairly be: recommended in a season like the present, when the land 
is in goud condition early in the year. The most common mistakes 
in sowing are covering seeds too deep, and negligence in forming 
the sur.ace of the soil after the seeds are sown, oiling the 
ground after sowing on a fine surface tilth is one of the most 
important points in sce:ling grass land. As to sowing down to 
grass without a corn ‘crop, it has been put on record as the opinion 
of a very eminent authority, that if rape is sown along with the 
grasses and clovers, and the rape fed off with sheep when it has 
attained a fair growth, there is no other way of establishing a good 
pasture so sure and so certuinly, and none which leaves the land in 
such a high state of fertility. Another thing to be considered on 
sowing down to grass is the necessity for determining from the 
beginning never to have weeds. ‘The annual loss from this 
abundance of weeds is enormous, a clean pasture being the 
exception, and not the rule. Yet weeds and inferior growths can be 
fought and conquered by the judicious use of manures which only 
encourage the good sorts of seeds, as well as by other means. It 
must, however, be remembered, that it is not the docks and thistles, 
the sorrels and ragworts, the plantains, buttercups, and daisies that 
do most miscluc!, bad as they are. The worst secds in pasture are 
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the bad grasses, and these are largely due to the use from first 
sowing of inferior seeds. The true economy of using only clesn 
and pure seeds ought to need no enforcing, but nobody can walk 
far ina pasture or grass country without seeing that it does need 
ail possible emphasis of warning and advice. Low germinating 
power is a characteristic of much inferior seed, and many new 
pastures have thus proved sad_ disappointments, the ‘plants 
slowly dying out after about the third year, and being replaced by 
every variety of stray and rank growth. ; 

HACKNEYS. The Hackney Stud Book Society’s first London 
Show at the Royal Agricultural Hall, on Tuesday and Wednesday 
3rd and 4th of March, promises well. The entries include no 
fewer than ninety-six trotting stallions—a number greatly in excess 
of any display ever yet made at a Royal or a county show. There 
are also thirty thoroughbred stallions to compete for the prizes 
offered by a commiltee of noblemen and gentlemen, for stallions 
suitable for getting hunters and half-breds. The trotting mares will 
number some forty head. It is expected that the Show will be of 
the highest merit. 

FARMERS AND WIRE FENCES. The serious accidents which 
have occurred in the hunting-field this season by reason of 
‘‘invisible” wire fences cannot have been pleasant reading to the 
farming class, who are at heart no enemies of sport, but rather the 
contrary. A correspondent has a practical and simple suggestion ty 
offer. ‘A farmer knows, of course, évery wire on his ground, Hu. 
has only to get a shilling’s worth of white paint; with this, in half. 
a-day a man could paint every wire he has, and he might give a 
dash of the same to each post where the wire is fixed with them, 
though the usual and still more dangerous plan is to nail it from tre: 
to tree in the hedge.” [unting landowners would also do well i» 
present their tenants with good rails for gaps. 

IIloxsE SHOWS. As the season for horse shows is approaching 
it has been’ suggested that champion classes, say somewhat 
on the same lines as at dog shows, should be started generally, It is 
also strongly urged that no horse should be allowed to take a prize 
that has not been Joné_fidée the property of the exhibitor at least one 
month previous to the date of entry. ‘The pot-hunting exhibitor is 
the bane of modern shows, of cattle to some extent, but at present 
principally of poultry and of pigeons. ‘This restriction would knock 
away one of his most important advantages, and its general adoption 
would be to our mind a distinct gain to all exhibitions. It may 
also be mentioned, while speaking of horse shows, that very loose 
entries have been occasionally accepted during the-past twelve 


months. In future it would be well to require a full description of 
the animal to be entered. A mere nomination should in no case be 
accepted. 


HIGH FARMING. We must confess to a feeling of surprise 
at the ordinary difference of expenditure between high and low 
farming being reckoned at no move than one pound per acre, yet 
the following figures, just given to the public, are according to the 
estimate of a very well known authority. ‘Expenses per acre 
under Low Farming. Rent and taxes, 14 125.3; manuai labour, 
12. 145.3 horse labour, 1/. ; artificial manure, 25. ; seeds, trades- 
men’s bills, &c., 14; interest on capital, 8/, at 5 per cent., Ss, 
Total, 54 16s.—Expenses per acre under High Farming. Rent 
and taxes, 14 12s.; manual labour, 1/4 16s. ; horse labour, 1. ; 
artificial manure,‘ 8s.; seed, tradesmen’s bills, &c., 12 633 
interest on capital, 147, at 5 per cent., 14s. Total, 6/. 16s.”—The 
low farmer Inses most, relatively speaking, by the enhanced price 
of labour, as the extra outlay of the high farmer includes various 
labour-saving implements. Good manure, too, pulverises the soil, 
and renders quite superfluous some of the ploughings which the 
land ordinarily receives. 

CountTRY WELL Qwners serenading the High Court of Appeal 
would be a scene calculated to cause some astonishment within the 
precincts of the new Palace of Justice in the Strand. Cause for real 
gratitude, however, the owners of wells certainly have in the recent 
decision that while there is no property in subterranean water, nobudy 
may injure cr alter its character to tl ¢ detriment of others. So soon 
as a defendant departs from the natural usage of his land he becomes 
liable if thereby he injures a neighbour. The decision of Mr. 
Justice l’earson, from which an appeal was lodged, had been of 
exactly an opposite character. It is a trespassto intrude water upon 
a neighbour's mine by an overt act, but if the water which has 
naturally accumulated on the land of A finds its way into the mine 
of B there is no trespass. But if it is a trespass to intrude 
water upon a neighbour’s subterranean premises by artificial process, 
the same principle would seem to apply to an intrusion of sewage 
into wells, 


Matze for growing and feeding as a green crop in England has 
lately attracted so much attention, that it may be as well to remind 
farmers that maize only arrives at its maximum, or even medium, 
crops upon moist deep soils that are easily worked. Other things 
being equal, crops are usually proportionate to the manure they 
receive. In respect to maize, a crep which it is most essential 
should not be beaten down, or give under its own weight, it Is 
especially requisite that the primary materials serving as manure 
should include phosphate of lime, plain lime, potash, magnesia, and 
nitrogen. Manures that are slow in decomposing do not alone 
suffice. At the time of breaking up the ground a dozen tons of farm- 
yard manure to the acre is not too much to supply, while at the 
time of seed-sowing the dressing should be completed by a mixture 
of about 234 cwt. of superphosphate of lime, with 3fcwt. of sulphate 
of ammonia per acre. In non-potassic and non-calcareous soils, the 
addition of potash and lime is indispensable. 


—_—_—_<—____ 


THE PICTURESQUE WINTER ASPECT OF NIAGARA FALLS, $0 
admired by tourists, does not equally please the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood. This year the ice accumulations are so tremendous 
as 10 co ipletely divert the water from its usual channels, and the 
waterwor s are quite useless, so that the population are nearly 
waterless ; while, should a fire occur, the situation would be most 
serious. Theice mounds on the Canadian and American shores 
grow larger daily, swelled by the frozen spray from the cataract, 
and now reach more than half-way towards the top of the Falls. 
The smaller heaps near the Cave of the Winds resemble a group of 
white elephants. The ice bridge stands firm, and has a well-beaten 
path from shore to shore. 

Tug Epucation OF tHE Dear AND Dump is cared for nowa- 
days in a very different manner from half-a-century ago, but still 
the opportunities are sadly inadequate to the need. Thus the 
Manchester Schools for the Deaf and Dumb at Old Trafford find 
their buildings and accommodation far too small, and propose to 
make additions and alterations so as to admit thirty-five more 
pupils, and increase the teaching staff. Since its foundation in 1823 
the Schools have already once moved their quarters—from Salford 
to Old Tratford, but they are now cramped in every way, while 
only one-third of the applicants can be admitted. Although there 
are 600 deaf and dumb children of school age in the area embraced 
by this and the Liverpool Institution, only 291 can be taken in the 
two schools, thus leaving one-half unprovided for. The proposed 
alterations would cost £9,000, and as the annual expenditure 
frequently exceeds the subscriptions, the Committee are unwilling to 
fall back upon the invested capital, and plead for public help. Dona- 
tions to be sent to Oliver Heywood, Esq., J.P., Treasurer, Man 
chester and Sal.erd Bank, St. Aun Street, Manchester. 
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ARQUET FLOORING, OAK. 
FLOORING, “WALNUT. 


not publish a 


men RUGS and CARPETS collected by Messrs. 
Persia, and now on view at the’ Show_ Rooms, 
Rug, the most acceptable of all Presents : 
Prices from 308. to £100.— 
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MAPLE vid CO. NEW SHOW ROOMS. 
MAPLE and CO. NEW SHOW ROOMS. 


OTICE.—MAPLE and CO. have OPENED 
the NEW EXTENSION of their FURNISHING ES TABLISH- 
MENT, making an. addition of 1% acre, including fourte.n New Show 
Rooms, for the display of High Class Furniture. 
APLE and CO. Upholsterers by special 
appointment, to Hers Majesty The nee go ee acted 
EST $ ENT inthe rid.—Acres of show rooms splay 
Le ea of household requisites. — Tottenham Court 
Read, London, Este Dlished forty-five years. 
APLE and CO., Timber Merchants, and direct 
Tmporters of the finest Woods tobe found in Africa, Asia, and 
of Cabinet Furniture in various woods by 


“1, and Manufacturers t 
2 power— Tottenham Court Road, London. Catalogues-free. 


APLE and CO._BASS WOOD FURNITURE 


is one of the novelties particularly recommended, being much 
‘der than pine and a prettier wood. 500 bedroom suites nished, in 
ous woods to sclect from, pric to 250 guineas. fany of these are 
te novelties in shape and finish.—Tottenham Court Road, London. 


nd CO’S FURNISHING ESTAB- 
ENT, the Largest in the world. ACRES OF SHOW 

y_of First-class Furniture, ready for immediate 
delive from all parts of the globe. No family ought 
to furnish before viewing, this collection of household requisites, It being 
ane of the sights of London. To Export Merchants an unusual advantage 
js offered. Having large space, all goods are packed on the premises by 
experienced packers. 


MAPLE and CO., the U 

Largest Furnishing Business in the v d 
Appointment to Her Majesty ish to inform the Public that Parcels under 
“Ths. weight can now be delivered by the New Parcels Post—-MAPLE and 
°O., Tottenham Court Road, Londen. 


CO 

N OTICE.~DRAWING-ROOM CLOCKS to go 
for 400. days with once winding; a handsome present. Price 7os. 

warranted. MA PLE and CO, have a large and varied assortment suitable 

for dining and drawing rocm, Over sootto select from. Prices from, tos. 9d. 

Handsome Marble Clock, with incised lines in gold, and superior cight-day 

movement, 23s. 6d. ; also Bronzes in great variety. 


ORDERS for EXPORTATION to any part of the 


World packed carefully on the premises, and forwarded on receipt of 
ce or London relerence. 
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Works, COVENTRY. LONDON: 
MANCHESTER: 9, Victoria Buildings. 
(IMustrated Catalogues 2 Stamps.) 


MorRE THAN 100 YEARS’ REPUTATION. WARRANTED TO GIVE SATISFACTION IN WEAR. 
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1872; Philadelphia, 1876. 


Also SHEETINGS, PILLOW 
Ropy Linens, IRISH 
HANDKERCHIEFS, DIAPERS, 
Towers. Grass and TEA 
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the Patterns woven in our 
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geek that each cloth, &c., and each dozen of Nap- 
ins bears this Trade Mark ‘Ticket (but in reduced 
size), without which none is genuine. 
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ment is secured, 
a very attractive and silverlike appearance. 


This Mattress is, in fact, a complete appliance for all purpose of REST and SLEEP, combining all the 
advantages of a PERFECT SPRING B 

HANDLE AT SIDE OF BEDSTEAD: IT CAN BE TAKEN TO PIECES IN A FEW MOMENTS, 
SMALL COMPASS. 


TRICYCLE. 


AS RIDDEN BY H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 
ip Wace 
1 — ————— 


15 and 16, Holborn Viaduct. 


kK” [RISH a LINENS 


Unsurpassed for Excellence of Quality, 
Unsurpassed for Durability in Wear, 
Unsurpassed for Beauty of Designs. 


Obtained Highest Awards, viz. — HARD 


MEDALS—Belfast, 1844 nd 1879 ¢ London, 1851, 1862, 
and (Gold) 1870; Paris (Gold) 1867 5 


Linens, FrontinG and 
Point Lace and CaMBRIC 
Huckarack, and Fancy 
Crotus, Lawns, HEn- 
STITCHED LINEN CaMBRIC FRILLING, 
The above are made of the, BEST I 
woven, and bleached in Ireland ; 
Table Linen are designed by 
IRISH ARTISTS, who have for many years excelled 


TO BE HAD OF ALL FIRST- 
CLASS DRAPERS. : 


THE GRAPHIC 


MAPLE & CO., 


TOTTENHAM COURT R °AD, 


LONDON, W. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 
PURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE WORLD. 
10,000 BEDSTEADS, 
BRASS and IRON, 
IN STOCK. 


From 8s. 6d. to 30 Guineas. 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES 


Post Free. 


The above BLACK and BRASS BEDSTEAD, with 


WIRE WOVE MATTRESS, complete: 


3 ft., s0s.: 3ft. 6in., 55s; 4ft., 638.3 4ft. Gin, 67s. 6d. 


Price for the Patent Wire Wove Matress, without Bedstead : 
3ft, rs. od.; 8ft. Gin, 18s. od.; qift., ars. 6d.; 4ft. Gin., 24s. 6d. 


OVEN IRE ATTRES 
WwW W M 


THE WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS isa strong and wonderful fabric of fine wire, so interlocked and 
woventby a Patented process of DOUBLE WEAVING that an ELASTIC and PERFECT sleeping arrange- 
preventing corrosion, and presents 


The hard spring wire used is carefully tinned, effectually 


ED, AND CAN BE MADE SOFT OR Harp AT PLEASURE BY 


They are also greatly used in yachts and ship; beers? of their cleritinadi. 


THE 


CURE of Diseases of the Nervous System, Pain, IN 
Debility, Paralysis, espondency, Indigestion, Pal- 
pitaticn, Melancholia, Hysteria, c., 8C. ANY 
CURATIVE ELECTRICITY, 13 stamps. 
HYPOGASTRIA IN THE MALE, 30 stamps. 
PARALYSIS, NEURALGIA, &c., 60 stamps, SHAPE 


See Testimonials. 


Ce. 


Free by post from 
Eng., &c., 66, Russell Square, London, W. 


the PATENT 


SING THE 
AND PACKED IN A VERY 


Keeps any Cravat in proper position, 
each collar. 
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MAPLE and CO. MANUFACTURERS, 
MAPLE and CO. ART FURNITURE. 
MAPLE and CO. ADAMS’ DESIGNS. 
and CO. LOUIS XVI. FURNITUR-: 


MAPLE 


JVIAPLE and CO. have at the present time a most 
wonderful assortment of new and artistic furniture on show. An_ illustratea 
catalogue, containing the price of every article required in furnishing, post free. 


APLE and CO., 145, Tottenham Court Road 
MANUFACTORERS of 


BE? ROOM SUITES by MACHINERY. 


500 BED ROOM Rey from 75s. to 150 


BE? ROOM SUITES, in Pine, 5% Guineas. 
BED ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash, plate-glass 


door to wardrohe, washstand fitted with M inton’s tiles, £10 10s. 


BE? ROOM SUITES, in Solid Walnut, £10 tos. 
BED ROOM SUITE in Solid Walnut, consists ot 


4ft. wardrobe, 3ft. 6in. chest drawers, marble-top washstand, toilet 
table with glass, pedestal cupboard, towel horse, and three chairs. This 
suite is manufactured by Maple and Co.'s new machinery, lately erected. 


Complete suite, £10 145. 
BE? ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash, 6ft. ward- 


robe, with glass door, large toilet table and glass attached, marble-top 
washstand, fitted with Minton's tiles, pedestal, cupboard, towel horse, and 
three chairs, 2t guineas. 


BED ROOM SUITES, in Solid Walnut, Sift. ward- 


robe, with glass door, large toilet table and glass attached, marble-tep 
washstand, fitted with ‘Minton’s tiles, pedestal cupboard, towel horse, and 
three chairs, 23 guineas. 


BE2 ROOM SUITES. — CHIPPENDALE, 


Adams, Louis XVI, and Sheraton designs ; large wardrobes, very 
handsome, in rosewood, richly inlaid ; also satin-wood, inlaid with 
different woods, 85 to 200 guineas. 


Wears and CO.-BEDSTEADS (IRON). 
MAPLE and CO.—BEDSTEADS (BRASS). 


a SPECIAL DEPART- 


MENT for IRON and BRASS Four-post BEDSTEADS, Cribs, and 
Cots, specially adapted for mosquito, curtains, as used in India, Australia, 
and the Colonies. Price, for full-sized Bedsteads, varying from 25. to, 89 
d colonial visitors are invited to inspect this varied 


MAPLE and CO. have 


guineas. Shippers ani aT 
stock, the largest in England, before deciding elsewhere, 10,coo Bedsteads 
to select from.-MAPLE and CO., Export Furnishing Warehouse, 
Tottenham Court Road, London and Paris. 


MAPLE and CO. BEDSTEADS. 
MAELE and CO. have seldom less than Ten 


Thousand BEDSTEADS in Stock, comprising some 600 various 
patterns, in sizes from 2 ft. Gin. to5 ft.6 in, wide. ready for immediate 
of purchase if desired. The disappointment and delay 


deliyery—on the day a app F 4 
incident to choosing from designs only, where but a limited stock is kept, is 


thus avoided. 
MAPLE and CO. HOUSEHOLD LINENS 


Ho SEHOLD LINENS.—MAPLE and CO. 
specially commend this department to those commencing housckeep- 
ing or replenishing stocks. All goods are carefully selected direct from the 
manufacturers, thus saving the intermediate 


I 3 rofit. An immense assort- 
ment to choose from. Price list, estimates, an E 


av 
por 


patterns free. 


postar ORDER DEPARTMENT.—Messrs. 
MAPLE and CO. beg respectfully to state that this Department is 
now so organised that, they are fully prepared to execute and supply any 


article that can possibly be required in i 


Furnishing, at the same price, if not 
less, than any other house in England, Patterns sent, and quotations 
g.ven, free of charge. 


MAPLE and CO., Tottenham Court Road, London, 


and Boulevard de Strasburg, Paris. 


TELEION COLLAR. 


Suves pinning and every other discomfort. “Captain Jaques, 


Beware of Worthicss Imitations. 


Sold everywhere. 
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IRISH and d ourselves that it is a genuine appliance. 


Wholesale (only), JOHN S. BROWN and SONS TAS G 9 
Bae NO Na NS. BELFAST and LONDON, Manufacturers of ALL 2 
KINDS of Linen Goods. , most delicate skin. Need 
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, Cambridge, writes:—"'I am delighted with Harness’ Battery Belt. 


Regent Street, London, 


et entitled " Galvanic Electricity, Nature's ‘Remedy for Impaired Vital Energy,” post-free from 


MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, 205, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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effects of the electric currents produced by these Belts. 
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NOW OPEN. 


THE GRAPHIC GALLERY, 


192, STRAND. 
ADMISSION FREE ON PRESENTATION 
OF CARD. 

This Exhibition now contains a Collection of 
Pictures painted by the leading artists Of England 
end the Continent, for the purpose of reproduction 
in THE GRAPHIC. Some have already appeared, 
while others are in course of preparation. The 

ictures are all for sale, and on account of their 

aving been used, or being intended to he used, in 
this manner, the proprietors of THE GRAPHIC 
rre enabled to offer them at the following reduced 
vices, namely—In the case of Oil Paintings and 

Vater Colour Drawings, 10 per cent., and in the case 
of Black and White Drawings, 25 per cent. below 
the artists’ prices. Those who are buying pictures 
either for Private Collections, or for free Picture 
Galleries, Museums, &c., are particularly invited to 
visit the Exhibition. The proprietors of THE 
GRAPHIC have already sold a large number, ot 
pictures to different Colonies, and are ready to deal 
iverally with their representatives for further pur- 
chases. Among the pictures are some by the follows 
ing artists :— 


SIk F, LEIGHTON,; OTTO WEBER 


PRA, Cc. R. HUBER 
J. E. MILLAIS, R.A. | J. MAC WHIRTER 
G. D. LESLIE, R.A. ARA. : 


W. F. YEAMES, R.A 
G. A. STOREY, AR.A, 
Mrs. BUTLER 


BASIL BRADLEY 


A. MARIE 
A. HOPKINS 


PAUL MEYERHEIM|CATON WOOD- 
C. GREEN VILLE 
J. CHARLTON W. WEEKES 


W. SMALL 
j. C. DOLLMAN 
C. J. STANILAYD 
P. A. COT 

H. LEVY 

}. GOUPIL 

E, HALLATZ 

L. FROLICH 


E. DOUGLAS 

G. L, SEYMOUR 

BOUVERIE GOD- 
DARD 

YEEND KING 

GASTON GELIBERT 

Cc. E, FRIPP 

iJ, M. CLAUDE 
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ING CARDS by Culleton.— | 
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' Gold,” or bronchial affections, cannot try them too 
to CULLETON’S Heraldic Office. Plain : 
! See that the words ‘' Brown's 


CAFFEINE AND 


HEAL AND SON. 


BEDSTEADS. 


3ft. IRoN FRENCH from tos. 6d. 
3ft. Brass FRENCH from 41s. 


BEDDING. 


MatTrTresseEs, 3ft., from 11s. 

‘A New Spring MATTRESS, 
serviceable, at_a very moderate price. 
aft. 6in., gos. THIS WITH A Top MaTTREss 
gos. ; aft. 6in., 298., makes a most comfortable 


and cannot be surpassed at the price. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


Pian Suites from £3. 
DECORATED SUITES from £8 10s. _ 
SUITES OF WHITE ENAMEL, simil 
Health Exhibition, from 414. 
AsH and WaLNUT SUITES, trom £12 12s. 
SCREENS. suitable for Bedrooms, 21s. 


EASY CHAIRS FROM 335s. 


Coucues from 755. 
Bookcases from 38s. and BooxsHELVEs from 73. 6d. 


WrRiTinG TaBLes from 25s. 
Occasional TAasLeEs fram tos. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, FREE BY 
POST 


195 to 198, Tottenham Court Road. 


warranted good and 
git., 285.5 
ft., 
ed 


lar te that in the 


ERTHON 
PORTABLE 


. ‘SHOWROOMS: 
9, HOLBORI 
VIADUCT, E.C. 
2 Price List, &c. free, 
13 Prize Medals. 


HROAT AFFECTIONS AND 


I HOARSENESS.—All suffering from  irrita- 
tion of the throat and hoarseness will be agreeably 
surprised at the almost immediate relief afforded by 
the use of ‘Brown's Bronchial. Troches.” These 
sold most respectable 


famous lozenges are by 
chemists in this country at 1s. 14d. per, box. People 
troubled with a_ "hacking cough,” a slight 


troubles, if allowed to progress, 
asthmatic affections, 
Bronchial Troches ” 
are on the (government Stamp around each box. 


A FACT—HAIR COLOUR WASH 


—RBy damping the hair with this, in 2 hours grey 
hair becomes the original colour, tos.6d.,sent for stamps. 
—ALEN. ROSS, 21, Lamb's Cenduit Street. London. 


5,000 sILK 


UMBRELLAS, as. 6d. 
each, direct from the 
Manufacturer. adies’ 
ot Gents’ Plain or Twill 
Silk, Paragon Frames, 
beautifully carved and 
mounted sticks, sent 
Parcels Post free, 2s. 9d. 
(or 36 stamps.) 15,000 
sold in 1a months. List 


soon, as similar 
result in serious pulmonary and 


‘* PARKER” and testimonials free, 

, Re-coverinigy &c., neatly 
aone, — Tess, , m 

UMBRELLA PARKER, Uinbgelis 
Registered. eee 


ATTO and WINDUS’S NEW 


BOOKS.—Full Lists Free. 


C# 
3 vols., crown 8vo_ Atall Libraries. 
HE SHADOW OF A CRIME, 


A _ By Hat Caine. 

Mr. Hall Caine's ‘Shadow of a Crime’ turns on 
that remarkable picce of criminal law,the-peine forte 
et dure. The scene is Cumberland, and the story 
introduces some eerie Cumbrian folk. "—Acheneum, 


GERALD. By Eleanor C. Price, 
A Author of “Valentina,” “Mrs. Lancaster's 
Rival,” “The Foreigners," &c. Three vols, crown 
8vo., at all Libraries. 


Just ready, compicte in One Volume, crown 8vo, 6s. 
NCLE JACK, &. By Walter 


: Besant, Author of “ All Sorts and Condi- 
tions of Men,” "All ina Garden Fair,” &c. 


Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 38 6:1. 
ISS CADOGNA. By Julian 


_Hawtuorne, Author off'' Garth,” &e. 


A BIT OF HUMAN NATURE, 
&c. By Davrp. CuristrE Murray, Author 
of “ Joseph's Coat.” Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Dustin, 1882 ; BOSTON, 1883 ; 


Gop MEDALS, 
EXHIBITION), ,1884. 


Lonpon (INTERNATIONAL 
IR JAMES MURRAY'S 
FOR ACIDITY: 


‘DIGESTION, 
INDIGES TIPARTBURN, 


GRAVEL, and 
LUID MAGNESIA. 


F The Inventor's Pure Original Preparation. 
5, Bottles almost Double usual size. 


SIR JAMES MURRAY and SON, Temple Street, 
BARCLAY and SONS, Farringdon Street, London. 
“A Perfect Frisette in Ten Minutes,’ 


INDE’S HAIR CURLING PINS. 


Produce Charming Ringlets, &e. 


USED COLD. 


Surer and much 
more effective 
than curl papers. 
Comfortable— In- 
visible — Simpli- 
city itself. 


This is a Pa- 


tented _ Article. 
Every Pin an 
label bears the 


stamp—"'HINDE'S 
Careless Patent.’ 


BEWARE of knavish imitations, which are abso- 
lutely useless frauds. Vendors will be rigorously 
prosecuted. 

Sold in 6d. and 1s. Bozzes by Fancy Dealers, ot 
Simple Box for 7_stamps, may be had of the Retail 
Agent, J. CARELESS, Harborne, Birmingham. 


Wholesale of Messrs. HINDE, Birmingham and 
London. ' 


FOR ALL SEASONS AND ALL CLIMATES 


yy E GERTON BUR.- 
ef NETT’S SERGES, as sup- 

lied to the Roya Courts oF 
Europe, for _J.apres’,, GENTLE- 
MEN'S, and CHILDREN’S WEAR, 
havea world-wide reputation. Any 
length cut. Prices for Ladies’, 
1s. 2!4d, to 4s.6d.per yard, Serges 
for India, &c., double width, 4s. 6d. 
to 8s. 6d_ per yard. Extra strong, 
for Gentlemen and Boys, 54 inch, 
from as.11d, per.yd. Serges forarmy 
and navy, single width, rs. 1%d., 
double width, 4s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. rer 
aid to any railway station in the 


yard. Carriage pi 
nited Kingdom. 


for exportation. Address 
EGERTON BURNETT, 


Woollen Warehouse, Wellington, Somerset. 


GUPERIOR i Saati 


For PRESERVING IRONWORK, Woop. 


a 4 
Pe TT 


Tt is applied eoid, dries quickly, giving a hard bril- 


liant polish, and looks equally as well as oil paint, 
re at one-fourth the cost. Price: Black, 15. 6d. per gal- 
on, in casks containing not less than nine gallons, 
delivered free at most railway stations. Casks extra. 
Less 5 per cent. for cash. 

Catalogues of all kinds of Iron and Wire Fencing, 
Gates, &c., free on application. 


Please name this Journal. 
AYLISS, JONES, and BAYLISS, 


VICTORIA 
3, Crooked Lane, King William Street. F.C. 


or Coaching. 
team and in 


Nearly ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo, atall Libraries, 
ARD KNOT. By Charles 


Gipson, Author of " Robin Gray,” &c. 


TCARNELL’S FOLLY. A Novel. 


By J. T. TRowsripge, Two yols., crown 8vo., 
And at all Libraries. 


125, 
_ ‘His characters are all vitally conceived, his nage 
is essentially dramatic—full of action and the throb 
of real life.” —Sertbner's Afonthly. 


HREE-VOLUME NOVELS, at 
THE LOVER'S CREED. By Mie Casey H 

vale =R'S "D, By Mrs. CasHet Hory. 
PHILISTIA. By Ceci, Power. 
THE WEARING OF THE GREEN. By Basit 
BY MEAD AND STREAM. By Cuarves Gipson’ 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. By Saran | YTLER’ 


DOROTHY FORSTER. By 


_ Watter, Besant, Author of" Ail Sorts and 
Conditions of Men,” &c. Crown 8ve, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
_ “It is questionable whether there is another writer 
in the English world ot fiction who could produce 
sucha story, he writing of it from beginning to 
end is exquisite.'"—Scotsman. 

A 


RINCESS NAPRAXINE. 


., Novel. By Ourpa. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 55. 
| Terribly true as well as strikingly powerful. "— 
St. Fames's Gazette, 


HE ADVENTURES OF 

i HUCKLEBERRY FINN. By Marx Twain 
With 171 Illustrations by E. W. Kemble. Crown 
8v0, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

‘There are few who, once they take it up, wiil not 
delight in it. The adventures are of the most, sur- 
prising and delightful kind imaginahle. The book 
is Mark Twain at his best. Jim and Huckleberry are 
real creations, and the worthy peers of the illustrious 
Tom Sawyer.’—Atheneum, 

Also, Now Ready, uniform. crown 8vo., 9s. 6d. each, 
ROUGHING IT, and the INNOCENTS AT 


HOME. _ By Mark Tarn. With 200 Illustrations 
by F. A. Fraser. 
THE GILDED AGE. By Marx Twain and 


Cuartes DupLey Warne. With arz Ulustrations 
by F. Coppin. 


W OMEN OF THE DAY: A 


DS to LONG LIFE: A Medical, | 
letetic, and G al Guid d ' 
Old Age BeN'S, Davies, PRG, or Crane! 
8vo., 28. ; cloth limp, as. 6d. \ 
London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. ' 


SAN JANA ESSENCE. 
‘THE GREATEST Nerve Restorer EVER 


NOWN. 
SANJANA ESSENCE enriches the 
S Blood and:removes all Blood Poisons. 


ANJANA ESSENCE cures Dys- 
pepsia. Liver, and Kidney Complaints. 2s. 9d., 
48. 6d., 118, 

SGANJANA PILLS for Constipation, 
Biliousness, Flatulency, Indigestion, a 
GANJANA PILLS for Constipatioz, 
Biltousness, Flatulency, Indigestion, &c. 
GANJANA PILLS. A Single dose 
guaranteed effective. od., rs. 14d., 2s. 9d. 
SAN aN cage agen and PILLS. 

rder from yor ist, st free dirce’ 

from the SANJANA Company nec sin ean 
Heit AND POST FREE. 

he instructive and highly interesti ‘reatise 

gn the Self uiratinene at ye eee teen 
vate baie E On ey igestive Organs. by Dr. 
GPans. ESSENCE and PILLS. 
# 28 years’ success on the Continent! the most 
elfective remedies for Self Treatment ever introduced ! 


London Depét:, WILCOX and CO., 239, Ox 
Street, W., or through any Shecnice ator 


CURE FOR ALL! 
H OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 
Is a CERTAIN REMEDY 
For the CURE of 


BAD LEGS, OLD WOUNDS, SORES, : 
Nari hoe ici al 
7k . GLA 
! SWELLINGS, apes 


And all Skin Diseases, it has no equal. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTIL.G. 
EPPS’S 
(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS and CO., 
Homeopathic Chemists. 


Patterns post free. Goods packed 


or STONE 


TORKS,WOLVERHAMPTON. | 


“CHING WO.” 
“(HING WO. 
Cc ee Cane wo.” 


“CHING wo.” 


MINC:NG LANE TEA.& COFFEE COMPANY, 
58, Western Road, Brighton. 


“ CHING-WO.” ! 
“ CHING-Wo.” . 


Per 1s. 8d. pound. . 
Teas and Coffees Retailed at Wholesale Prices by the 


MINCING LANE TEA & COFFEE COMPANY, 
58, Western Road, Brighton. : 


i CCHING-wo.” 
“«¢ (>HING-WO.”—Compare this Tea 


with that soldat 2s., or evenas, 6d., by any 
Dealers or Co-operative Stores in or out of London. 
MINCING LANE TEA & COFFEE COMPANY, 
58, Western Road, Brighton. 


ee CHING-wo.” 
HING WO.” Chests, half chests, 


&c 
C and boxes carriage paid to any part of the 
United Kingdom. 


CEiewo” 
“CHING WO.”—6lb, packct car- 


riage pad to any part of the kingdom for 
12 Ib. Box for ats. 


105, 6d. 
“ (CCHING-wo. a 
es CHG woe 
% CHING WO.” 


Postal Orders to be sent to the 
MINCING LANE TEA & COFFT® COMPANY, 

58, Western Road, Dright »1. 
«N.B—Absolute Cash Ter ns. 


RESS STANDS for H 

No.53. The Court Circular. in 
commenting upon it, says:— "We 
have much pleasure in announc- 
ing that Messrs. 
Grabham and Co. 
haye completed 
new arrangements 
toserd on receipt 
of P.O.O. for the 
reduced amount 
of 40s... accom- 
panied by tightly- 
tting Dress Bo- 
dice, a No, §3 
Stand,which folds 
up and pas into 
a small box of 
y 15 in. 


25 in. by 

This os. Stand 1s 
moulded to be_an 
exact model of 
the owner's per- 
- son, by means of 
which any one 
ean make and fit 
adress as well as 
the most fashion- 
able dressmaker. 


ome Use. 


. No. 62 
shut up in 

gy” | box, 

in. wide. 


ewspaper, in commenting upcn 
ly six pounds, and occupies a 
box 3 inches wide. It is easily packed away in a 
drawer or travelling trunk, It expands and contracts 
as desired, and by its means the skirts of the tallest, 
shortest, stoutest, or thinnest lady can be made, 
draped, trimmed, looped, cleaned. or dried. It re- 
moves all creases aiter travelling, and can be had for 


P.O.O., 20s. 
GRABHAM and_CO., 24. and 26, Whitfield Street. | 
Goodge Street, W. 


PERRY ann CO’S| 
KEYLESS 

SPORTING | 

WATCH. | 


(IN NICKEL CASE). 
PRICE 21s. LADIES’ SIZE, 25s. 


_ No. 62.—The Queen ni 
it, says: “It weighs on 


FER, 28, 1885 
3S PATENT 


PRICE 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


PRICE'S ‘ 
GLYCERINE, 


Ohm oy iy 
SISTELAMOY UME TEM sy 
TATENT PROCESSES, 
i Ts treo trom tho Lead an earthy atts {{' 
Bul bal smcliiog rolatilo fatty acids 
i Present orca after tho usual processes af 
i refining, fn ordinary Glycerine obtained ||| 
from Yio saponification, and ia tho prow 
eas of lead plaister making. y 


) PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 
‘tone, 


j|| PEtHONT Works, sartenagy ||| Hi 
London, 


RiGEs GLYCERINE 
AS RECEIVED THE HIGHEST Awa 
ALL THE GREAT Heese aE 


B 
N 


EW CATALOGUE, 18 


dy. 


REVISED TE ghee 154. New Re 
e 9 THE GUN OFTH ; 
ot HAMMERS BELOW E PERIO0, 
mS Sraur, aay 
BS 


FORDER OF MERIT 
& MEDAL AT 
MELBOURNE 


188}. 
D! 


PLOMA and MEDAL, Sydney, 
1879-80.—This gun.wherever shown has always 
taken honours. Why buy from Dealers when you can 
buy at half the price from the maker? Any gun sent 
on approval on receipt of P.O. O., and remittance re- 
turned if on receipt of gun itis not satisfactory. Target 
trial. allowed. A choice of o guns, rifles, and 
_ revolvers, embracing cvery novelty in the trade. B-L 
guns from 50s. to 50 guineas; B. volvers from 
6s. 6d. to to0s. ix s 5 
JIS, & 


Send _six stam 

Illustrated Sheets to G. E. LEWIS, faker, Bir- 

_mingham. Estab. 1850. Largest Stock in the World 

CALCUTTAEXHIBITION, 188;.—" THEGUN 
OF THE PERIOD " has again taken Honours. 


| [_IPSCOMBE and CO. 


CELEBRATED FILTERS 
effectuaily purity any water 
however foul. 


Making the most Impure 
Water Wholesome and 
Sweet. 


For Cheapness,, Durability, 
Simplicity. and Efficacy they 
stand unrivalled. 

Prospectus Free. 


The Jargest, Manufacturers 
mn the World. 


144, Oxford Street, W. 


"THE TILBURY. 


ICATALOGUES 


TREE. 


! 
‘ 


i 


i 


STERLING SILVER CASES, 30s. 
GOLD CASES, 5 Guineas. 


This Watch is the best and Cheapest in the market. 


Itisa : 

: RELIABLE TIMEKEEPER. 
Horizontal Movement, Jewelled. and well finished, 
Crystal, Glass. Invaluable for Riding, Boating, 
Cricketing, &c., as also for Schoolboys’ wear. 


ERRY and CO. (Limited). 

STEEL PEN MAKERS. 

and 20, Holborn Viaduct, 
London. 


FLORILIN E!FOR THE TEETH 
., AND BREATH.—A few drops of the liquid 
i’ Floriline” sprinkled on a wet tooth-brush produce 
. pleasant lather, which thoroughly cleanses the teeth 
i rom all parasites or decay, gives to the teeth a pecu- 
arly pearly whiteness, and a delightful fragrance to 
the breath. It removes all unpleasant odour arising 
|trom decayed teeth or tobacco smoke. '* The Fra- 
grant Floriline.” being composed in part of honey and 
sweet herb delicious to the taste, and the greatest 
toilet discovery of the age. Sold everywhere at as. 6d. 


18, 19, 


TKINSON and PHILIPSON, 


_ Carriage Manulactory, NEwcasTLe on: TYNE 


Palmer, Fortescue,_ 
“lian Russell, Maude Branscombe, 
Ishn, Mdme. Marie Roze, Sara Bern 
Nilsson, and Mrs. Langtry, will be vt 
readers of this paper who will send us their ita. 
and address and three StEMpS Address |, xy 
CONTINENTAL NOVELTY COMPAS 
106, Strand, London, W.C. 
Ros 
STANDARDS, 18s. per dozen 
DWARES. tos. per dozen, 
Catalogues gratis. 
KEYNE, WILLIAMS, and CO., The * 
Salisbury. 


ES in all varieties. 


UNIVERSALLY PRESCRIBED BY THE Faceety. 
‘A laxative and refty 
ruit te 

For CONSTIPATION, 
Hemorrhoid: 


"TAMAR 


Cc C 
Prepared by I 

Chemist 0 ; 
69, QUEEN ST 
"Parhar, unlike Pills 
usual Purgatives. 15 
to take, and nev 
irritation, nor interisTs 
business or pleasure. 
1 Druggisis. 
included. 


[NDIEN 


RILLON. 


ing grey 
Hair Ret 
ery case & 


y restore in ev 


it will positi 


Li 


hair to its original colour, without leav! ea 
agreeable smell of most '* Restorers. It im ae whe 
hair charmingly beautiful, as well as pron hed 
growth of the hair on bald spots, where the ght), 
not decayed. Full particulars around vi MCAS 
Ask your nearest, Chemist for oN act 
HAIR RENEWER.—Sold everywhere at 35>. e4 
bottle. 
Printed for the Proprietors, at 12, Milford La 
Epwarp JoserH MANSFIELD, and 


Strand, both in_ the 


i x s 
Bim at | Danes, Middlesex — FES 


Clement Danes, 


